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PREFACE. 


In  treating  on  its  various  sides  a  highly  impor- 
tant branch  of  theological  inquiry,  I  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  state,  that  the  view  which  is 
here  finally  propounded  did  not,  either  in  its 
theological  or  its  philosophical  aspect,  originate 
with  myself,  but  with  one  who  has  now  passed 
beyond  this  mortal  scene — my  revered  father, 
who  died  at  the  close  of  1855.  It  is  necessar}^ 
that  I  should  state  that,  some  years  before  his 
death,  he  being  deeply  absorbed  in  a  new  English 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  I  undertook  a 
work  similar  to  the  present  in  object,  though  not 
in  form.  Circumstances  obliged  the  dropping  of 
that  design,  but  not  before  I  had  obtained  most 
valuable  assistance  from  him  towards  the  pro- 
jected work,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in 


] 
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the  present  one.  As  to  what  here  is  strictly  Im, 
I  may,  iu  the  first  place,  mention  that  all  the 
exegetieal  and  philological  matter  was  either 
directly  or  indirectly  supplied  by  him,  and  mncU 
of  it  is  here  given  in  Lis  own  words.  The  paper 
entitled  "  Examination  of  the  Five  Passages,"  &c., 
waa  entirely  written  by  him ;  also  the  "  Suitple- 
mentanj  Notes  "  ou  Dr  Hamilton's  work  on  "  Re- 
wards and  Pimishnients;"  and  the  paper"On  the 
Case  of  Jiidas."  Besides  ail  this,  I  am  indebted  to 
my  father  for  many  of  the  other  arguments  and 
thoughts  here  adduced,  which,  however,  highly  as 
thoy  w^ere  appreciated  by  me,  are  here  necessarily 
so  interwoven  with  what  is  my  own,  as  oidy  to 
admit  of  this  general  public  acknowledgment. 

Ae  respects  the  form  in  which  the  thoughts 
here  given  are  presented  to  the  public,  some  will 
object  to  the  admixture,  sfight  though  it  be,  with 
the  aolemniti&s  of  theological  investigation  of  the 
lightness  of  fiction,  while  others  will  complain 
of  the  heaviness  and  abstniseness  of  the  meta- 
physical element.  In  reply  to  the  fii-st  objectimi, 
I  shall  simply  state,  that  it  waa  fmrn  no  light 
motive  that  the  choice  was  made,  no  desire  to 


catch  at  popularity,  and  confonu  to  the  supposed 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  from  the  sincere  conviction 
that,  whatever  be  its  relation  to  the  ahstra<^  hefA, 
this  form  was  the  one  in  which  {under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  con  amove)  the  writer  herself 
could  best  succeed  in  elucidating  the  views  which 
she  desired  to  communicate. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  I  venture 
to  appropriate  a  sentence  in  Bishop  Butler's 
preface  to  his  "  Fifteen  Sermons,"  Ac.  "  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  following  dis- 
courses are  veiy  abstruse  and  difficult,  or,  if  you 
please,  obscure.  But  I  must  take  leave  to  add, 
that  those  alone  are  judges  whether  or  no  and 
how  far  this  is  a  fault,  who  arc  judges  whether 
or  no  and  how  far  it  might  have  been  avoided — 
those  only  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  is  here  said,  and  to  see  how  far  the 
things  here  insisted  upon,  and  not  other  t/iings, 
might  have  been  put  in  a  plainer  manner  ;  which 
yet  I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that  they  could 
not." 

Turning  from  the  Authors'  part  in  this  under- 
taking to  that  which  now  devolves  upon  their 


readers,  let  me,  in  all  humility  and  love,  urge 
upon  these,  that,  partiality  and  suspicion  on  tlieii- 
side  being  alike  removed,  they  seek  to  come  with 
minds  unclogged  to  examine,  and  hearts  oi>en  to 
appreciate,  the  questions  about  to  be  discussed. 
If  what  is  written  is  true,  it  will  thus  best  become 
truth  to  them  ;  if  it  is  erroneous,  they  will  thus 
become  most  clearly  and  calmly  sure  that  it  is  so. 
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INTEODUCTIOS — MR  S0MER9'  CHALLENGE— A  NT  AN  A- 
CLASIS— FUTURE  BLISS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

The  wedJing  took  place  in  early  spring,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  days  of  almost  celestial  loveliness.  The  face 
of  Xatnre  was  so  loving  and  so  glad  that  her  promises 
appeared  as  serene  as  her  fulfilments.  The  bursting 
leiuT  and  opening  flower  were  full  of  rich  and  assured 
beauty,  bounded  only  by  a  mystery  more  rich,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  assured.  Tiie  very  ground  was 
fragrant;  but  the  choicer  fragrance  which  sprang  from 
unseen  flower-blooms  spoke  to  them  of  the  liidden  sources 
of  joy  which  this  world  contains,  not  to  be  traced  to  their 
earthly  source,  but  only  known  in  their  effects  and  in 
their  First  Great  Cause.  And  the  melody  of  the  birds  and 
other  joyous  earthly  sounds  seemed  to  tell  them  that  the 
blias  which  filled  their  hearts,  new  as  it  was  to  them, 
waa  no  strange  thing  in  the  universe  of  God,  but  all  in 
harmony  with  its  first  and  eternal  law. 

And  if  they  turned  from  the  full  present  towards  the 
still  empty  fixture,  and  remembered  that  in  the  mosaic  of 
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life  joy  seldom  tonciies  and  fits  id  with  joy,  bat  each 
bright  pattern  b  embedded  in  a  dark  ground  of  sadness, 
still  was  llieir  souls'  serenity  unimpaired ;  for  they  held 
their  bliss  so  directly  from  the  hand  and  heart  of  God, 
that  they  scarcely  could  feel  anything  strange  which 
that  hand  could  give,  or  that  heart  assign. 

They  were  now  in  tlic  midst  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
and  were  approaching  the  scene  of  the  bride's  birth  and 
early  childhood. 

"Oh,  I  knew  I  should  recognise  them!"  she  exclaim- 
ed. "  Though  80  many  years  have  passed,  the  outline  of 
that  range  seems  quite  familiar." 

"  You  were  only  eight  years  old,  yon  told  me,  when 
yoii  left  yoiir  infant  home?" 

"  Yes ;  we  left  it  two  days  before  my  birth-day,"  and 
she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Do  you  regret  the  past,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Xo ;  hut  I  wisli  for  your  sake  I  was  younger,"  and 
her  eyes,  before  so  beaming,  were  suffused  with  tears. 

For  this  her  huaband  chid  her.  "  Lilly,  who  gave  vs 
to  each  other?  Did  not  He  who  destined  us  for  one 
another,  apiwint  also  the  time  of  our  union?  For  my 
part,  I  would  not  have  had  it  a  day  earlier." 


"  Ah,  Frederic !     But  what  I  meant  was. 


t  you 


cannot  deny,  that  youth,  and  freshness,  and  beauty  a 
charming  things,  and  tiie  heart  itself  prizes  them.    Your's 
would  have  prized  them. 

"It  does  prize  them,  for  you  possess  them  still. 
Have  I  not  assured  you  so  before?" 

"  Yes ;  but  so  soon  to  lose  them ! " 

"  I  shall  not  miss  them.  I  am  confident  of  that.  Yet 
it  were  vain  to  deny  that,  in  itself,  it  had  been  better 
that  our  mntsal  love  had  sprung  up  and  been  c 
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mated  while  more  of  life  and  youth  were  before  us,  and 
that  tbese  long  years  when  we  have  met  had  been  years 
of  Boul-blending  and  not  of  soul  separation.  But  then, 
tell  me  this,  my  Lilly,  would  yon  aay  to  a  friend  who 
presented  yon  with  a  gift,  '  That  is  a  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious thing ;  but  just  because  it  is  beautiful  and  precious 
you  should  have  given  it  me  long  ago?'" 

"  No,  indeed ! "  said  Elizabeth  with  a  smile. 

"  Let  U3  never,  then,  receive  the  gifts  of  God  with 
an  nngraciousness  we  should-  be  ashamed  to  shew  to- 
wards our  fellow-men.  Besides,  perhaps  we  have  gained 
more  from  our  separation  than  we  have  lost.  Not  only 
did  our  necessary  discipline  render  us  fitter  for  heaven 
and  God,  but  fitter,  too,  for  our  married  life  and  one 
another.  As  for  yourself,  you  know  you  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  in  the  inner  life,  and,  per- 
haps, the  thirty-three  years  were  not  too  much  to  do  it 
in.  First,  you  were  taught  to  prize  creature  love;  then, 
to  resign  it ;  and  lastly,  to  enjoy  it  aright.  It  is  true, 
part  of  the  process  might  have  been  carried  on  after 
marriagej  but  [a  smile  playing  round  his  lips]  I  am  as 
well  pleased,  I  mnst  confess,  it  was  compleled  before. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  an  idol  removed,  even  to  be  after- 
wards reinstated  in  a  truer  position.  And  if  I  long  oc- 
cupied but  an  humble  place  in  your  affections,  dear  wife, 
the  compensation  was  ample  when  your  heart  said  to  me, 
'  Friend,  come  up  higher.'  /  had  not  such  a  complicated 
lesson  to  learn  as  you;  but  still  it  is  only  within  this 
year  or  two,  perhaps  I  should  say  only  this  very  year,  I 
was  ready  for  my  treasure.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  I 
should  have  known  you  as  I  now  do  at  any  period  of  my 
life,  and  not  have  loved  you ;  but  I  should  not  have 
prized  you  equally  without  these  last  years  of  heart- 
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blank.  You  look  surprised ;  bat,  epite  of  my  outward 
cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  it  really  was  the  case.  So, 
as  soon  as  I  was  ready  for  her,  my  sweet  bride  was  ready 
for  me.  And  if,  meanwhile,  she  had  been  shorn  of  some 
of  the  personal  charms  which,  when  they  met  my  eye, 
failed  to  reach  my  heart,  she  had  been  the  more  fitted, 
by  matured  grace  and  inward  adornment,  to  meet  my 
soul's  embrace." 

The  readers  of  Ash  bum  will  not  have  failed  to  recog- 
nise in  this  newly  wedded  pair  their  former  old  friends, 
Elizabeth  Howard  and  Frederic  Somers.  But  let  not 
this  introduction  mislead. — Not  now  as  before  are  we  to 
trace  the  workings  of  their  separate  souls ;  nor  must  we 
follow  the  meanderings  of  their  now  blended  lives. 
Another  task  is  ours;  and  Frederic  and  Klizabeth  are 
henceforth  to  appear  before  us  almost  solely  in  a  new 
capacity — one  which  a  few  paragraphs  of  introductory 
narration  will  serve  to  make  known. 

It  had  been  planned  that,  after  spending  a  fortnight  in 
Wales,  Mr  and  3Irs  Somers  should  proceed  to  visit 
friends  of  his  at  Liverpool ;  but  they  soon  found  that  one 
fortnight  would  by  no  means  be  a  sufficient  time  for  se- 
clusion and  each  other's  sole  society,  and  they  delayed  their 
visit  for  another.  At  first  the  weather  was,  as  we  said, 
uninterruptedly  lovely,  but  then  it  became  broken. 
There  were  hours  of  stmshlne,  succeeded  by  hours  of 
rain.  -During  the  former  tliey  had  some  delightful  ram- 
bles, but  the  latter,  too,  were  turned  to  as  good  account. 
The  first  rainy  afternoon  Elizabeth  said,  "  I,  for  my 
part,  am  not  sorry  to  see  the  rain ;  for  I  am  in  hopes, 
Frederic,  you  will  fiilfil  your  promise  of  initiating  me 
into  those  fuller  truths  relative  to  future  punishment," 

"Dear  Lilly!"  eaid  he;  "you  rejoice  me  by  that 
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proposal.  You  remind  me  of  that  which  will  mske  oar 
mutual  lore  truly  noble  and  pennanent.  We  are  not  to 
Test  in  the  exquisite  deliglit  of  each  other's  society,  not 
even  in  that  thought  full  of  delicious  repose  that  each, 
after  a  long  wandering,  has  found  in  the  other  the  heart's 
goal.  We  most  still  turn,  but  tiow  together,  our  moat 
earnest  and  delighted  gaze  on  those  sublime  truths  which 
are  independent  of  all  individual  relations," 

Elizabeth,  in  a  low  solemn  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Eternal, 
all  embracing  truth!" 

*'  But,"  said  Frederic,  as  they  were  about  fairly  to 
begin  the  theological  disquisition  alluded  to,  "  what  if  I 
should  fail  to  convince  you  ?  What  if,  in  this  very  be- 
ginning of  the  honeymoon,  something  should  spring  up 
to  separate  our  hearts?" 

**  No,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  confidence, 
"  that  will  not  be.  Though  we  should  continue  to  differ 
in  opinion,  our  hearts  would  be  in  unison.  But  I  quite 
expect  you  will  make  a  convert  of  me.  Not  that  I  shall 
believe  this  or  anything  else  because  you  do  so.  You  must 
not  reckon  on  that.  Affection  has  great  power  over  me,  but 
not  that  power.  But  xaj  feelings  were  always  much  the 
same  as  yours  with  respect  to  this  question,  and  I  know 
enough  of  the  grounds  of  your  belief  to  be  disposed  to 
adopt  it." 

AVe  shall  not  detail  to  the  reader  the  lengthened 
conjugal  discussions  which  ensued,  intending  to  give 
sut»equently  the  truths  then  elicited  in  a  different  form 
We  shall  now  simply  mention  that  the  result  was  as 
regards  herself  such  as  Elizabeth  expected.  She  not  only 
adopted  with  full  intellectual  appreciation  her  husband's 
opinions,  but  threw  into  them  her  whole  heart  and  aouL 

The  friends  they  were  now  about  to  visit,  were  ilr 
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and  Mrs  Merton,  to  whom  tlie  readers  of  Ashbam  have 
alrendy  been  introduced.  Jlr  Jlerton  was  an  old  fellow- 
collegian,  and  much  attached  friend  of  llr  Somers.  He 
had  been  but  a  little  more  tlian  a  year  marned  to  hia 
present  wife,  and  she  had  still  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
both  Mr  SomerB  and  his  bride.  Mr  ilerton  had  originally 
studied  with  a  view  to  one  of  the  learned  professions; 
but,  a  peculiarly  favourable  opening  having  presented 
iiself  in  the  mercantile  line,  he  had  adopted  it,  and 
was  now  settled  in  a  pretty  villa  in  the  outskirts  of 
Liverpool. 

The  visit  was  a  somewhat  formidable  one  to  Elizabeth. 
She  knew  in  what  high  estimation  Frederic  wag  held  by 
Sir  and  Mrs  Jlerton,  and  how  much  must  be  wished  for, 
perhaps  expected  from  his  wife.  But  Frederic  in  this 
matter,  as  he  generally  did  when  she  referred  anything 
to  him,  succeeded  in  allaying  her  anxieties.  "  As  for 
Merton,"  he  said,  "  he  is  the  moat  genial  fellow  alive. 
You  might  be  much  leas  attractive  and  superior  than  you 
are,  my  Lilly,  and  still  I  should  not  be  uneasy  at  intro- 
ducing you  to  him.  He  has  excellent  abilities,  and  much 
discrimination  of  character ;  but  his  perfect  and  unalter- 
able good-humour,  keeps  him  so  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  all  and  every  one  around  him,  that  he  is 
by  no  means  a  formidable  man.  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mrs  Merton,  but  her  husband  wrote 
to  me  pretty  fully  about  her  at  the  time  of  hia  engage- 
ment, and  I  feel  sure  you  and  she  will  be  very  good 
friends." 

Elizabeth,  in  whose  composition,  by  a  kind  provision 
of  nature,  a  tendency  to  confide  in  others  counteracted  in 
a  great  measure  undue  anxiety  and  deficient  self-esteem — 
began  now  to  feel  quite  at  her  ease  in  the  prospect  of 
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spending  some  weeks  with  her  husband's  friends.  All 
remaining  misgivings  were  removed  by  their  kind,  opcii- 
hearted  welcome,  wiiile  their  natural  congeniality  and 
the  bond  of  circumstance  soon  established  a  real  friendship 
between  all  the  parties. 

One  morning  soon  after  the  arrival  of  our  hero  and 
heroine,  a  certain  friend  of  the  Jlertons  waa  mentioned 
as  a  peculiar  but  very  excellent,  pious  man.  "  It  is  very 
mnch  to  be  regretted,  however,"  said  Mrs  Jlerton,  "  tiiat 
he  holds  some  very  erroneous  opinions  with  regard  to  n 
particular  doctrine." 

"  He  doea  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  fiiture  punish- 
ments," said  Mrs  Merton.  Frederic  sighed,  then  looked 
at  his  wife,  and  seeing  a  peculiar  kind  of  eagerness  and 
anxiety  in  her  expi^ession,  smiled  and  said,  "  Jly  little 
wife  is,  I  know,  dying  for  me  to  tell  you  sometliing. 
She  thinks  we  are  in  a  measure  in  a  false  ^^sition  towards 
you  until  I  have  told  you  of  a  change  iu  my  sentiments 
during  these  last  few  months.  Will  you  be  much 
shocked,  Merton,  wlien  I  tell  you  that  I,  too,  disbelieve 
in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  V 

Mrs  Merton  changed  countenance.  Her  husband  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I  am  sure,  Somers, 
you  can  never  be  anything  but  conscicntiouB  in  any  of 
your  opinions."  ,• 

"When  I  speak  of  my  sentiments  being  changed 
indeed,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  Jiardly  refer  to  the  merely 
negative  opinion  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  for  never  since 
I  began  to  think  at  all  on  religious  subjects,  could  I  har- 
bour the  idea  of  eternal  punishment.  The  doctrine 
clashed  so  entirely  with  my  inmost  persuasions  relative 
to  the  character  of  God,  that  I  felt  certain  it  could  hold 
no  place  in  a  revelation  coming  from  Him.     My  subse- 
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quent  acquaintance  with  Greek,  shewed  me  that  what 
liad  been  regarded  as  New  Testament  testimony  in  its 
favour,  was  little  to  be  relied  on,  the  words  being  sus- 
ceptible of  other  renderings." 

"  I  know  you  so  well,  my  dear  Fred.,"  said  Mr 
Merton,  "  and  am  bo  convinced  that  neither  your  safety 
nor  your  sanctity  will  be  impaired  by  any  doctrinal  mis- 
take you  may  fall  into,  that,  so  far  as  yon  are  personally 
concerned,  I  don't  much  care  what  you  believe  in  the 
matter.  ]3ut  then  you  are  such  an  influential  man. — Ah 
yes !  It  is  rather  a  serious  thing,"  he  added,  shaking 
his  head,  "  for  yon  to  take  up  an  important  error," 

"  Well  then,"  said  Frederic  smiling,  "  prove  to  me 
that  it  is  an  error.  Shew  me  why  I  ought  to  believe  in 
eternal  misery.  I  shall  leave  the  onvs  probandi  with 
you;  and  I  know  you  dearly  love  an. argument," 

"  In  that,  I  fancy,  we  are  pretty  well  matched,"  said 
Jlr  Jlcrton,  laughing,  "  as,  I  doubt  not,  the  ladies  will 
agree.  Very  well,  I  accept  your  chailenge;  and  I  do 
so  the  more  willingly  as  I  know,  candid  fellow  as  you 
are,  if  I  fail,  you  will  allow  it  may  be  owing,  not  to  the 
weakness  of  my  cause,  but  that  of  my  advocacy." 

Frederic  put  on  a  look  of  pretended  perplexity ;  then, 
as  he  generally  did  when  amused,  casting  a  side-glance 
at  Elizabeth,  "  I  can  bear  witness,"  said  she,  "  to  his 
fully  appreciating  the  distinction ;  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  fancy  he  thinks  the  advocate  is  better  than 
the  cause." 

"Not  that  I  would  ascribe  to  him  the  talent  of 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  I  have 
detected  no  sucli  adroitness  as  that  in  my  friend. 
He  thinks  the  cause  a  good  one  or  he  would  not 
embrace  it." 
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"And  he  vi\l prove  it  80, 1  expect,"  said  lira  Merton. 

Frederic  turned  towards  her  and  said,  "You  will  not 
object,  Merton,  to  our  including  the  ladies  in  our  dis- 
course. I,  for  ray  part,  expect  not  a  little  aid  from  my 
Elizabeth  here,  Hnd  Jlrs  Merton — " 

"  Mrs  Merton  muat  stay  out  of  the  room,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  if  she  is  especled  to  keep  silence." 

After  a  little  more  badinage,  Elizabeth  said,  "  It  is 
you  that  have  to  begin,  Frederic.  1  am  longing  for  the 
ailment  to  begin." 

"  Well,  you  have  to  shew  as,  my  friend  Will,  what 
good  reasons  you  can  produce  for  believing  in  tlie  eternal 
misery  of  the  impenitent?" 

"  My  reason  is  sliort  and  simple.  It  is  because  I  see 
it  to  be  explicitly  declared  in  the  Word  of  God.  I  know  it 
is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  even  amongst  men  who, 
after  their  own  fashion,  are  very  religioua^  to  Speak 
slightingly  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  They  call  them- 
aelves  pre-eminently  spiritual  indeed,  and  if  they  dis- 
parage the  letter,  it  is  to  do  higher  honour  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible.  But  I  must  confess  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  mode  of  procedure.  It  appears  to  me  about 
u  wise  as  it  would  be  to  set  aside  the  facts  of  Nature 
out  of  deference  to  lier  laws,  Tlie  laws  of  Nature,  as 
existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  are  indeed  in  themselves 
independent  of  and  superior  to  her  facts,  and  to  some 
limited  extent  may  be  supplied  from  our  own  minds 
independently ;  but  to  set  the  one  in  opposition  to  the 
other,  or  even  to  despise  the  aid  of  the  one  in  the 
elimination  of  the  other,  we  should  all  feel  to  be 
absurd.  But  no  less  so  do  I  regard  it  in  respect  to  the 
other  revelation." 

Frederic. — "  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  that  matter. 
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Words  are  tlie  representatives  of  ideas;  and  the  rule 
must  ever  hold  good  that,  if  in  any  case  they  tail  to 
represent  the  ej^avtJy  true  idea,  they  must  embody  one 
that  is  tant  soit  peu — false.  I  mean,  of  course,  with 
reference  to  the  standard  of  absolute  truth ;  and  that  is 
the  only  one  which  it  concerns  us  to  look  to  in  the  case 
of  a  revelation  from  God.  "Whether  the  sacred  penmen 
did  or  did  not  write  according  to  their  own  conccj'tiomt 
of  truth  was  their  personal  concern,  not  ours,  1  feel 
it  impossible  to  doubt  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, nor,  therefore,  could  I  escape,  if  I  would,  fi-om 
the  strict  infallibility  of  its  letter.  But  then  it  remains 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture  on  any  particnlar  point,  for  instance  the  one 
we  are  now  considering," 

Mrs  Merton  repeated — "  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  to  the  English  reader  that  is  very 
conclusive.  But  it  is  known  to  all  Greek  scholars,  and 
is  not  denied  by  controvertists  on  the  eternallst  side, 
that  the  word  auovcot  (atonios),  here  employed  in  the 
original,  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  meanings.  Auav 
(«i5n),  too,  and  the  other  words  with  which  we  have  to 
do  in  this  controversy,  are  universally  conceded  to  bear 
philological ly  other  meanings  tiian  that  of  strict  eternity," 

Mr  M. — "  Certainly.  There  is  no  Greek  scholar  but 
must  admit  that  these  words  are  continually  used  in 
the  New  Testament  itself,  as  well  as  in  secular  writers, 
in  an  inferior, »'.  e.  in  a  limited  sense,  and  there  is  no 
Greek  lexicon  but  will  prove  it.  But  then  there  are 
other  expressions,  such  as  '  the  worm  that  dieth  not,' 
and  *  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,'  which,  by  cIcM'ly 
proving  the  doctrine,  bind  down  the  meaning  here  also 
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to  that  of  eternal  suffering.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
fuppose  that,  because  a  word  simply,  philologically  con- 
sidered, admits  of  a  voriety  of  meanings,  therefore  it  ia 
imiK)ssible  to  determine  positively  what  its  particular 
meaning  in  a  cerlain  passage  is.  The  context  or  other 
texts  may  remove  all  ambiguity." 

Frffh — "  Assuredly.  I  acknowledge  that  to  be  a  per- 
fectly correct  principle,  tliougli  I  differ  with  you  in  the 
application.  I  most  return  by  and  by  to  the  texts  you 
have  quoted.  Meantime,  I  wish  to  impress,  especially 
on  Sirs  Merlon's  mind,  the  great  importance  of  the  ad- 
mission, the  unavoidable  admission,  made,  that  so  far  as 
these  words,  rendered  by  our  translators,  everlasiinff, 
eternal,  for  ever,  &c.,  taken  by  themselves,  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  necessity  for  understanding  them  in 
the  unlimited  sense  of  eternity  as  applied  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked." 

Mrs  M. — "  But  if  these  words  are  so  ambiguous  in 
this  case,  they  must  be  the  same  as  applied  to  tlie  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous," 

Fred. — "  No  doubt  it  is  so,  taking  them  simply  pliilo- 
logically.  But  yon  must  remember  the  principle  a  little 
vbile  ago  laid  down  by  your  husband,  that  it  is  quire 
possible,  considering  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  tie  down 
a  word  in  a  certain  pass<-\ge  to  a  particular  meaning,  or 
to  reject  a  particular  meaning  in  others.  Applying  this 
rule,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  word  auaviot 
{aionios)  does  not  mean  eternal  wlien  qualilying  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  (as  that  would  be  to  contra- 
dict the  express  testimony  of  other  parts  of  Hcriplure,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  character  of  God),  but  that  it  does 
mean  strictly  eternal  in  other  passages  as  applied  to  the 
happiness  or  life  of  the  righteous." 
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Mrs  M, — "  But  in  that  particular  passage  in  tlie  25th 
of  Matthew,  it  must  have  the  same  meaning  when  de- 
scribing the  lot  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked,  aa 
both  occur  in  the  same  verse." 

Fred,  {smiling) — "  No,  that  is  not  a  sound  argument. 
There  are  many  instances  in  Scripture  of  the  same  word 
being  used  in  a  varying  sense  in  the  same  or  adjoining 
verses." 

Mrs  M. — "  That  appears  to  me  very  extraordinary," 

Elizabeth. — "  In  that  verae, '  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,'  tliis  is  clearly  the  case.  The  first  time  it  means 
the  spiritualiy  dead." 

Fred. — "  There  is  another  instance  which  perhaps  will 
strike  you  as  still  more  appropriate.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  Romans — will  you  turn  it  up  ?—you  will  find  in  two 
succeeding  verses — the  25th  and  2Gth — two  combinations 
of  the  very  adjective  we  are  considering.  The  first 
expression,  which  is  rendered  there,  '  Since  the  world 
began,^  is,  in  the  Greek,  j(poiioit  aianioK!  [chronoia 
aioniois),  the  other  is  tov  aitai'iov  &€ov  {lou  aioniou 
Theou), '  of  the  everlasting  God.'  Now  it  has  never  been 
maintained,  that  in  these  two  places  the  word  bears  the 
same  meaning.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  passage 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk,  where  it  is  said,  '  The 
perpetual  hills  did  bow :  his  ways  are  everlasting.' 
Here  onr  translators  have  varied  the  expression  :  buttlie 
same  word  is  used  in  the  original.  Tlie  sense,  however, 
is  clearly  difierent  in  the  two  cases.  The  word  pre- 
viously translated  everlaeting^  as  applied  to  the  moun- 
tains, is  a  different  one  in  the  Hebrew,  but  subject  to 
the  same  latitude  of  meaning ;  for  the  same  rule  applies 
to  all  the  ancient  languages  more  or  less. 

"  This  mode  of  writing,  using  the  same  word  diffe; 
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rently  in  two  clauses,  was  ao  freqnetit  amongst  the  Greeks, 
that  they  had  two  terms  for  it,  antanaciasia  and  2>foke. 
So  that  the  objection  which  lias  been  urged,  I  allow,  Mrs 
Merton,  not  only  by  yourself,  but  by  many  a  Greek 
scholar,  that  it  is  abnurd  to  suppose  atonioa  to  bear  two 
different  meanings  in  that  verse  in  Mattliew,  requires  us 
to  believe  that  the  Greeks  had  a  name  for  a  thing  which 
had  no  existence  in  practice.  The  fact  is,  [turning  to 
Mr  M.]  that  the  genius  and  practice  of  the  language 
would  have  forbidden  the  repetition  of  the  adjective  in  a 
case  like  this,  unless  with  a  difference  of  meaning.  This 
is  what  I  maintain.  When  the  sense  is  the  same,  and 
there  ia  no  special  reason,  such  as  the  producing  of  em- 
phasis, for  instance,  to  deviate  from  the  natural  mode  of 
expression,  the  adjective  is  always  given  only  once." 

"I  don't  understand  that:  do  you?"  aaid  Mrs  Mer- 
ton, turning  to  Elizabeth. 

"  Yea.  I  think  it  might  be  illustrated  by  an  example 
in  our  own  language.  We  can  either  say,  '  The  house 
is  handsome,  and  the  furniture  is  handsome;'  or  we 
might  express  the  adjective  only  once,  and  say,  '  The 
house  and  the  furniture  are  handsome.'  But,  my  hus- 
band aays,  as  handsome  here  is  used  in  both  cases  in  the 
same  sense,  according  to  the  Greek  idiom  you  could 
only  say,  '  The  house  and  the  furniture  are  hatidsome.' 
And  so  in  these  passages  iu  Matthew,  according  to  the 
oeoal  doctrine,  the  Greek  should  have  been, '  These  shall 
go  into  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life — aidnios, 
or  eternal.'" 

*'  I  understand  now." 

"  It  strtick  me  lately,"  said  Elizabeth,  addressing  her 
hoaband,  "  that  we  have  some  trace  of  this  same  rule  in 
jEBgliah,    For  instance,  you  could  easily  say,  *  lie  has  a 
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handsome  stud  and  equipage;'  Liit  yon  would  scarcely 
say,  '  He  has  a  handsome  face  and  forfnue.'  It  would 
be  more  natural  to  say,  '  He  has  a  handsome  face  and  a 
handsome  fortane.'" 

Fred. — "  Exactly.  Tliat  is  an  interesting  discovery  of 
yours." 

Mr  M. — "  I  must  consider  more  particularly  the  phi- 
lological principle  you  have  enunciated.  1  do  not  now 
recollect  a  case  in  point." 

Mrs  M. — "  I  must  confess,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
my  hopes  for  eternal  life  rested  on  so  doubtful  a  philo- 
logical principle." 

"  They  need  not  rest  on  that,"  said  Frederic.  "  I 
appeal  to  you,  W^iUiam,  does  your  hope  for  eternity  hinge 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  aioiiiw?'' 

"  Xo,  no!"  said  he  thoughtfully,  looking  down. 

"  But  be  thnt  as  it  may,  my  dear  Mrs  llerton,  I  would 
have  you,  even  at  the  present  stage,  examine  not  so  much 
the  correctness  of  your  hope,  as  the  honesty  of  it.  It 
may  be  God's  will  to  grant  or  to  continue  to  you  all  the 
certainty  of  assurance  you  could  desire,  but  see  that  you 
gain  or  retain  it  h<m€stly.  If  you  think  that  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  aionios,  and  kindred  terms,  endangers 
your  hope  of  eternal  life,  let  not  that  thouglit  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  ambiguity.  Your  wishes  and  hopes,  you 
know,  can  in  no  way  alter  the  facts  of  the  case ;  do  not 
let  them  affect  yonr  views  of  these  facta." 

Mrs  Merton  looked  down,  and  a  tear  trembled  in  Iier 
eye. 

Elizabeth  said  gently,  "  I  sympathise  ranch  with  3Im 
Merton  in  hearing,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  something 
that  seems  to  endanger  bo  precious  a  hope.  Yon  know, 
Frederic,  it  is  often  harder  to  part  with  a  possession  of 
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which  we  long  have  felt  secure  than  to  continue  resigned 
to  an  evil  to  which  we  have  become  accuatomed.  But, 
dear  Mrs  Merton,  if  you  had  long  contemplated  the  two 
alternatives,  or  could  come  back  freshly  to  them,  I  do 
think,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you  would  come 
deliberately  to  prefer,  if  you  were  reduced  to  that,  the 
idea  of  the  righteous  being  perfectly  happy  for  a  limited 
time,  and  their  bliss  then  ending  with  their  being,  if  the 
wicked  might  also  be  released  from  their  wretched  ex- 
istence, to  the  thought  of  one  portion  of  Grod'a  creation 
being  eternally  happy,  and  another  eternally,  eternally 
miserable." 

"  But  we  hope,  do  we  not,"  said  Frederic,  "  to  be 
able  to  convince  both  our  dear  friends  that  God  has  some- 
thing far  better  in  store  for  His  universe  than  the  best  of 
these  alternatives?" 

"  I  have  been  going  over  in  my  mind,  dear  Laura," 
said  her  husband,  "  the  grounds  of  the  Christian's  hope, 
and  they  are  very  strong.  We  are  joint-heirs  with  Christ. 
Christ  the  heir  cannot  be  disinherited,  and  neither  can 
we.  '  Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,'  and  bound 
up,  as  it  were,  in  His,  since  He  has  said, '  Because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also.'  " 

"  It  is  said  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,"  said 
Elizabeth, "  that  it  is '  incorruptible,  undeliled,  and  fadeth 
not  away.'  How  very  much  too,  more  surely  than  we 
require  to  prove  the  present  point,  there  is  in  that  beauti- 
fril  passage  where  St  Paul  expresses  his  Divinely  in- 
spired persuasion  '  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  not 
lhmg»  to  come,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord'  (Rom,  viii.  38,  39). 
This  coald  not  have  been  said  if  death  at  last  was  to 
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come  and  to  tear  them  away  not  only  from  God,  but  from 
being  itself." 

Fred. — "  Assuredly  not.  Such  express  promises  are 
doubtless  very  precious;  but  we  scarcely  needed  them 
to  trust  in  a  consummation  which  alone  agrees  with  the 
design  of  the  atonement  and  the  character  of  God.  If 
man,  puny  and  changeable  aa  he  is,  is  dissatisfied  with 
and  despises  the  transient;  if  he  who,  like  the  flower  of 
the  field,  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
aspires  to  produce  works  which  shall  endure  to  the  re- 
motest time,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  eternal  God  shall 
not  produce  something  satisfactory  and  stable,  to  be  Hta 
joy  and  His  repose  throughout  His  own  eternity?  Shall 
He,  the  Faithful  one,  who  forsakes  not  His  creature  dull- 
ing its  time  of  imperfection  and  change,  preserving,  in 
His  own  idea  at  least,  its  individuality  intact  amidst  all 
vicissitudes — shall  He  lose  that  creature  at  last  in 
the  mass  of  nothingness?  The  thing  is  incredible  io  the 
highest  degree.^I  should  like  now,  Merton,  to  sum  up 
what  I  think  you  must  concede  to  us  after  our  discussion 
to-night.  There  is  no  lexicographical  necessity  to  un- 
derstand this  famous  passage  in  Matthew,  or  others  like 
it — in  other  words,  they  do  not  exj^licitly  declare  the  ever- 
lasting torments  of  the  wicked.  If  we  Iiave  external  and 
additional  reasons  for  giving  to  the  word  aionios,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  life  of  the  righteous,  the  meaning  our  trans- 
lators have  assigned  to  it  of  eternal,  this  does  not  by  im- 
plication require  us  to  do  the  same  in  the  other  clause, 
as  there  arc  indubitable  instances  in  Scripture  (and  one 
instance  would  suffice]  of  a  word  being  used  in  two  clauses 
of  the  same  verse  in  a  varying  acceptation  ;  if  even  yon 
cannot  go  along  with  me  in  saying  that  the  repetition  of 
the  adjective  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sense 
ia  different." 
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Mr  if. — "  I  cannot  think  that  the  force  of  ao  doubtful  a 
principle  of  interpretation  can  be  of  any  avail  against  the 
evidence  ah  extra,  which  can  alao  be  brought  to  prove  tlie 
etemitv  of  future  woe." 

Fred. — "  That  ia  the  point  which  we  must  next  pro- 
ceed to  consider." 

Mr  M. — "  Yes ;  we  must  begin  our  discussion  earlier 
to-moiTOw  evening." 

They  then  parted  for  the  night.  Wlien  they  were 
alone,  Frederic  said  to  Elizabeth,  "  Well,  we  are  fairly 
in  for  it  now."  "  Yes,"  said  she,  going  up  to  the  fire 
and  kneeling  down  before  it,  "it  is  quite  exciting."  He 
too  walked  up  to  the  fire,  and  stood  looking  into  it. 
Elizabeth  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  saw  it  had  a  pen- 
sive expression.  He  waa  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
turning  to  her,  said,  "Ah!  my  Elizabeth,  it  is  a  grand 
thing  to  posse^^s  truth—a  sublime  privilege  I  But  like 
Other  richea,  truth  brings  a  burden  with  it," 

She  rose  and  stood  by  hia  side,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  hia  slioulder,  said,  "  Do  you  think  they  will  love 
us  less?  Will  they  love  yoxi  less?  But  he  has  known 
you  long.     He  really  knows  you." 

"  Yes  !  but  still  I  feel  that,  if  I  do  not  convince  him, 
we  shall  be  in  a  measure  separated.  It  will  not  be  as 
in  former  times.  Ah,  Lilly!  Friendship  in  those  days 
of  impetttous  enthuniasm  is  a  beautiful,  a  glorious  thing ! 
I  may  speak  to  you  of  this  now.  I  scarcely  could  be- 
fore, because  I  knew  you  hud  not  been  so  favoured.  But 
now  my  past  happiness  has  become  yours.  My  friend- 
ship with  Merton  was  a  bright,  unshadowed  thing. 
There  waa  not  a  hope  nor  a  memory,  not  a  sorrow  nor  a 
joy,  not  an  eiror  nor  a  truth  to  separate  us,  nor  to  divide 
the  current  of  our  mutual  entliusiaam.'' 
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"  Such  is  life!"  said  Elizabeth  with  a  sigh.  "  But  I 
think  you  will  convince  them.     Why  should  you  not?" 

He  smiled,  and  gently  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  sanguine,  I  know.  But  there  is  Buch  a  thing 
aa  inducing  other  people  to  change  their  opinions.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  a  bearer  of  truth  to  others." 

"  Yes,  there  ia.  But  my  own  experience  has  afforded 
80  many  instances— not  in  reference  to  this  particular 
truth,  but  others — of  strong,  unanswerable  arguments 
being  laid  before  the  mind  of  another,  clearly  and  in- 
offensively stated,  and  yet  the  result  has  been  that  even 
candid  minds  have  rejected  that  truth,  and  apparently 
remained  unaffected  by  it— tliat  T  must  confess  I  am  not 
sanguine.  However,  do  not  suppose  I  am  without  hope. 
Ijet  us  together,  dearest  wife,  carry  this  matter  before 
God.  If  we  with  one  heart  implore  His  blessing,  we 
may  the  more  hope  to  obtain  it." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FBEDCBIC  A  DE8TRUCTI0NI3T — WORM  AND  FIRE — FIG- 
MENT OF  INHERENT  INDESTRUCTIBILITY  CONSIDERED 
— 8CBIPTUBE  TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOUR  OF  DKaTRCC- 
TION. 

When  the  friends  met  the  next  day  there  was  do  allu- 
sion to  the  laflt  night's  conversation.  It  conetantiy  re- 
cnrred  to  the  minds  of  all ;  but  each  thought  it  more 
Batisfactory,  more  kind  and  delicate  to  forbear  reference 
to  the  Bubject,  till  it  could  be  heartily  resumed  in  the 
eYCning. 

When  the  tea-thinga  were  removed,  the  children  (Mr 
Merton'a  children  by  hia  first  marriage)  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  the  ladies  had  produced  their  work,  Mr  Merton  said, 
"  Now,  Frederic,  you  are  to  tell  us  what  you  make  of 
those  texts  which  speak  of  the  worm  and  the  fire." 

Fi-ed. — "  But  first  we  must  speak  of  that  passage  in 
Uatt.  XXV.  And  here  I  have  to  confess  that,  wliile  I  un- 
hesitatingly reject  the  common  translation  of  that  clause 
— '  These  shall  go  aicay  into  everlasting  punishment ' — I 
waver  still  between  two  others.  One  of  these  is  life-long. 
Ijifirlong  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  meaning  of  aionios, 
aod  the  rendering  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  views ; 
bat  on  the  whole  I  rather  incline  to  another  meaning  as  in 
this  place  answering  better.  As  the  Latins  from  caput, 
the  bead,  lifi,  had  capitalia,  mortal,  deadly,  so  from  aion, 
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of  which  a  very  commoii  meaning  is  a  man's  life,  we 
very  naturally  may  obtain  for  monies  the  meaning  of 
destructive  of  life.  I  therefore  wouid  render  the  claase, 
'  These  shall  go  into  destructive  punishment.'  But  if 
you  prefer  the  word  lifi-lontf,  for  which  there  is  certainly 
more  authority,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

Mrs  M. — "  I  see,  then,  you  are  not  a  Universalist  like 
Mr  Lloyd.  He  thiuka  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  and 
be  happy  at  last." 

Fred. — "I  shall  tell  you  by  degrees  what  I  believe. 
Meantime,  I  will  begin  by  telling  you  I  believe  in  the 
destruction  of  the  soub  of  the  impenitent — their  actual 
annihilation." 

Mrs  M. — "  I  don't  think  that  is  much  gain  over  the 
common  doctrine." 

Fred. — "  Do  you  not  ?  To  me  it  seems  an  immeasor- 
able  gain  ;  so  much  so,  that,  as  Elizabeth  said  yesterday, 
1  could  willingly  forego  some  of  the  certainty  of  my  own 
future  hoi)e  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  such  a  reprieve.  I 
should  think  it  a  good  exchange  to  part  with  the  positive 
for  the  merely  negative  evil." 

Mr  M. — "  I  must  confess  that  I  have  always  had  a 
prejudice  against  the  doctrine  of  annihilation ;  partly,  I 
daresay,  from  its  having  been  such  a  fevourite  one  with 
infidels." 

Fred. — "  So  far  as  it  rests  on  that  ground,  it  is  indeed 
a  prejudice,  and  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  it  the  better. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  thing  itself  preferable  to  the 
common  view,  and  more  conformable  to  common  sense 
and  conscience,  it  is  not  surprising  it  should  have  been 
adopted  by  men  who  only  consult  these  guides,  and  do 
not  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  revelation  which  is  sn^ 
posed  to  teach  otherwise." 
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Mrs  M. — "  But  the  veiy  fact  that  bad  men  prefer  this, 
seems  to  me  an  argument  af^ainst  it." 

Frtd. — "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
men  would  prefer  it  for  themselves?  And  ia  that  a 
reason  why  God  should  not  inflict  it  on  them  ?  Because 
his  boy  would  rather  be  struck  with  the  cane  than  have 
his  flesh  lacerated  with  the  scourge,  will  the  kind  Father, 
therefore,  prefer  the  latter?  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  God  will  act  like  a  kind  and  wise  Father  towards 
all  His  offspring,  and  not  inflict  a  severer  punishment 
than  is  necessary," 

ElizabeA. — "I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  there 
is  some  force  in  lho?e  objections.  There  seems  to  be  a 
certain  desperate  satisfaction  in  tlie  idea  of  annihilation 
in  some  characters,  which  leads  them  on  in  a  reckless 
course  of  sin,  regardless  of  any  of  the  evils  it  may  bring 
npon  them,  because  there  is  always  the  resource  of 
suicide  at  hand.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  mere  prospect 
of  annihilation,  the  very  thing  they  desire,  would  be 
powerless  to  deter  such  men  from  sin  and  crime." 

Fred. — "  I  question  much  when  men  have  become  the 
slaves  of  their  own  propensities  and  passions,  if  the 
prospect  of  any  future  retribution,  whether  it  be  hell  or 
destruction,  is  of  much  avail  to  deter  them  from  evil. 
But  they  should  be  reminded  that  they  may  not  come 
off  in  the  future  world  so  well  as  they  expect.  There 
will  be  suflfering  as  well  as  extinction,  and  suffering  pro- 
portioned to  guilt  and  responsibility." 

Mr  M. — "  Then  you  maintain  that  destruction  is  pre- 
ceded by  positive  infliction?" 

Fred. — "Yes;  I  think  Scripture  is  clear  on  that 
point.  I  judge,  indeed,  especially  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  that  there  was  a  time,  the  period  from 
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Adam  to  Jloaes,  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  wlien  the 
impenitent  simply  perished  without  the  infliction  of 
suffering;  for  so  I  understand  the  dechiration  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  that  a'ln  was  not  then  imputed.  And  this 
rule,  doubtless,  still  applies  to  the  case  of  infants,  whom 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr  White  in  thinking,  to  have 
been  signified  by  those  '  that  had  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.'  But  I  think  it 
also  appears  from  other  Scriptures,  especially  the  second 
of  the  Itomans,  where  it  is  said,  '  tribulation  and  anguish 
are  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil' — that  sin  ia 
now  visited  upon  all  unconverted  adults  with  positive 
infliction.  On  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  dog- 
matically. I  believe  it  requires,  and  will  repay,  much 
further  elucidation  from  Scripture;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  positive  infliction  in  tlie  future  life, 
admits,  I  think,  of  no  rational  dispute.  The  suffering 
is,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  suffer,  the  instrumeut 
of  their  destruction,  aa  is  shewn  by  the  image  of  fire, 
which  ia  of  a  consuming  nature." 

"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  passage  you  spoke  of,  which 
occurs  in  Mark  ix.,  43-49.  This,  which  occurs  here 
three  times,  but  which,  in  the  Greek  SIS.  of  best 
authority,  the  Vatican,  is  found  but  once — *  Where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched' — I 
understand  thus,  where  their  decay  doth  not  cease,  nor 
the  torment  intermit  till  they  be  consumed." 

Mrs  M. — "  Ah !  but  that  last  is  an  addition  of  your 
own.  Scripture  leaves  it  unconditional ;  the  one  shall 
not  die,  the  other  shall  not  be  quenched." 

Fred. — "  I  think  this  will  result  from  the  term  salt  in 
the  next  verse ;  but,  independent  of  that,  the  condition 
IB  oue  which  the  very  nature  of  the  cose  demands.     If 
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the  worm  prey  on  the  body,  it  must  waste  away,  unless 
it  be  miraculously  preserved — a  supposition  we  have  no 
right  to  make.  If  the  fire  bums  a  substance,  it  must 
at  last  be  consumed.  I  have  always  thought  it  an  im- 
portant principle  in  interpreting  Scripture,  as  it  is  in 
understanding  human  literature,  not  to  force  out  of  the 
images  employed  all  the  ideas  which  tlie  images  them- 
selves might  embody,  but  only  to  draw  from  them  Buch 
as  evidently  directed  the  writer  in  selecting  them.  Now, 
here  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  when  it  is  said, '  their  worm 
dieth  not,'  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  is,  that,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  so  long  as  it  preys  upon  them, 
it  dieth  not.  (This,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  still  fur- 
ther shewn  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  (heir). 
And  ao  with  the  fire.  Indeed,  the  fire  cannot  be  said  in 
any  case  to  be  quenched  which  conauraes  all  its  material. 
Its  going  out  of  itself  after  that  ia  not  being  quenched. 
The  idea  of  a  miraculous  preservation  in  consumption  is 
a  perfectly  gratuitous  one.  We  know  very  well  there 
is  sach  a  thing  as  suffering  that  does  not  waste  away  its 
subject ;  and  it  was  quite  a  supposable  case  in  ilself, 
that  the  wicked  should  be  continued  in  endless  exist- 
ence, and  that  existence  one  of  torment.  But  in  this 
case,  why  were  not  more  appropriate  images  employed, 
such  as  should  indicate  pain  simply,  and  not  consump- 
tion ?  " 

ElUeAeth. — "I  think,  too,  you  should  point  out  those 
passages  in  ttie  Old  Testament  in  which  fires  are  spoken 
of  as  not  being  quenched,  and  never  going  out,  which 
have  long  ceased  burning." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  that  is  very  important.  Winchester 
speaks  ao  well  on  that  point,  I  think  we  should  quote 
from  him.     I  will  go  and  fetch  tjie  book." 
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Frederic  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
copy  of  that  highly  valuable  work,  entitled  "  The  Uni- 
versal Restoration,"  by  EUianan  Winchester,  from 
which  he  read  the  following  passage,  making  slight 
omissions  in  some  places : — 

"  We  read  in  several  places  of  Scripture  of  fires  that 
have  ceased  ages  ago,  that  were  spoken  of  in  as  strong 
terms  as  are  used  by  Christ  respecting  the  fire  of  hell. 
As,  for  instance,  in  Lev.  v\.  13,  we  read, '  The  fire  shall 
ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out.' 
This  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  if  it  had  been 
said,  'It  shall  not  be  quenched;'  for  it  is  said,  'ft 
shall  never  go  o\ttf  but  surely  it  must  be  used  with 
some  limitation ;  for  we  know  tliat  it  hath  ceased  ages 
ago ;  and  we  read  that  Daniel  prophesied  of  the  Mesaiah, 
that  he  should  'cause  tiie  sacrifice  and  oblation  to 
cease'  (Dan.  ix.  27);  but  it  would  certainly  have  been 
a  weak  argument  against  Daniel's  prophecy,  that,  as 
Moses  had  said  the  fire  sliall  never  go  out  upon  the 
altar,  therefore  the  Messiah  could  never  cause  the  sacri- 
fice and  oblation  to  cease;  but  it  would  be  just  as 
good  an  argument  against  Daniel's  prophecy  as  the 
words  of  Glirist  are  against  Isaiah's; — 'For  I  will 
not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always  wroth ; 
for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which 
I  have  made.'  'I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return.  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  eveiy  tongue 
shall  swear,  surely  shall  say,  In  Jehovah  have  I 
righteousness  and  strength  ;  to  him  shall  come  ;  and  all 
that  are  incensed  against  him  shall  be  ashamed.' 
(lea.,  Ivii.  16;  xlv.  23,  24). 

"/n  Jer.  xvii.  27,  we  read,  'But  if  you  will  not 
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bearkeQ  unto  me,'  &c.,  '  tlien  vill  I  kindle  a  £re  in  the 
gates  thereof,  and  It  shall  devour  the  palace3  of  Jemaa- 
lem,  and  it  shall  not  he  quenched.'  See  also  chap.  iv.  4; 
xxi.  12  ;  Amos,  v.  6 ;  2  Kings,  xxii.  17. 

"  Similar  threatenings  we  find  positively  pronounced 
bj'  Ezekiel  at  the  command  of  God :....'  Moi-eover 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me  saying.  Son  of  man, 

Bet  thy  face  toward   the  south Behold  I  will 

kindle  a  fire  in  thee,  and  it  shall  devour  every  green 
tree  in  thee,  and  every  dry  tree ;  the  flaming  flame 
shall  not  be  quenched  -  and  all  faces  front  tlie  south  to 
the  north  shall  be  burnt  therein ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
eee  that  I,  Jehovah,  have  kindled  it;  it  shall  not  be 
jvenchetT  {Ezek.  xx.  45—48;  see  also  Jer.  vii.  20}." 

"Now  these  threatenings  were  surely  executed;  for 
the  people  did  not  hearken  unto  God ;  He  did  certainly 
kindle  a  Are,  and  it  burned,  and  was  not  quenched,  but 
consumed  Jerusalem  and  all  her  palaces;  and  the 
beautifiil  forests  that  were  so  much  esteemed  shared  the 
same  fate.  But  what  person  will  argue  that  the  whole 
city  and  country  must  be  now  in  flames,  and  must  have 
been  consuming  from  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
because  of  these  expressions,  '  The  flaming  flame  shall 
not  be  quenched,'  &c.,  since  we  know  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  country  round  about  have  been  since  in- 
habited, and  will  be  again  in  a  more  glorious  manner 
than  ever  ?  " 

"  Neither  will  it  help  the  matter  to  say,  tliat  we  must 
understand  the  fire  Jiguratively,  for  the  anger  of  God, 
&c,  for  he  declares  by  Zechariah,  after  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  that  He  was  'returned  to  Jerusalem  -with 
merciea^ — See  Zech.  i.  16.  And  though  the  present 
desolation  of  the  land  is  compared  to  the  overcrow  of 
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Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim. — (Dent 
xxix.  23-28);  and  Ezekiel  not  only  speaks  of  it  aa 
desolate  and  waste,  but  as  having  been  always  so 
['  According  to  our  translation,  of  course,'  interposed 
Frederic],  though  we  know  it  was  formerly  filled  with 
inhabitants  (see  Ezck.  xxxvi.  34,  35;  xxxviii.  8),  yet 
all  the  prophets  speak  of  a  time  to  come  wlien  it  sliall 
be  mucli  more  flourishing  than  ever  it  hath  been; 
and  Isaiah  says,  '  Whereas  tiiou  hast  been  forsaken  and 
hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee;  I  will  make 
thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations' 
{Isa.  ix.  15). 

"  Thus  we  may  see  by  these  and  many  other  paa- 
aages,  that  predictions  apparently  directly  contrary  one 
to  the  other,  may  be  all  fulfilled  upon  the  same  land, 
people,  and  persons,  only  allowing  a  proper  time  to  each, 
without  which  we  can  never  make  sense  of  many 
prophecies. 

"  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  land  of  Bozrah,  says,  '  And 
the  streams  thereof  shall  be  tamed  into  pitch,  and  the 
dtist  thereof  into  brimstone;  and  the  land  ttiereof  shall 
become  burning  pitch ;  it  shall  not  be  quenched  night 
nor  day  ;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever ;  from 
generation  to  generation  it  shall  be  waste;  none  shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the  cormorant 
and  the  bittern  shall  |>ossess  it;  the  owl  also  and  the 
raven  shall  dwell  in  it.'  ....  (Birds  that  cannot  live 
in  fire,  pitch,  and  brimstone  any  better  than  men).  *  The 
wild  beasts,'  &c. —  {Isa.  xxxiv.  9-17). 

"  Now,  in  this  passage  there  are  such  things  spoken 
of  as  are  impossible  to  be  fulfilled  at  once,  without  aa 
great  a  miracle  as  was  wrought  for  the  three  children  in 
the  famace,  and  which  theie  ia  no  reason  to  expect  will 
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be  wrought  in  favour  of  cormorants,  bitterns,  owls, 
&c.  In  the  10th  verse  we  read  of  a  period,  called 
for  every  wherein  this  land  is  to  be  on  fire,  and  is  not 
to  be  quenched  night  nor  day ;  and  the  smoke  of  it  is 
to  ascend  far  ever;  but  in  the  17th  verse  it  is  said,  that 
the  before-mentioned  birds  and  beasts  shall  possess  it 
for  every  even  from  generation  to  generation  shall  they 
dwell  therein.  But  one  of  these  periods  must  end 
before  the  other  can  begin  ;  the  fire  must  cease  to  bum, 
and  the  smoke  to  ascend,  before  beasts  can  take  up 
their  constant  dwelling  there,  and  birds  can  lay  and 
hatch^  and  gather  their  young  ones  under  their  shadow, 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  their  mates.  And  thus  the 
whole  prophecy  may  be  fulfilled,  not  in  the  samey 
but  in  different  periods ;  and  thus  also  may  all  the 
threatenings  and  all  the  promises  in  the  Sacred  Books 
be  accomplished,  not  at  once,  but  each  in  their  season." 

"  You  certainly  have  more  to  say  for  your  view  than 
I  imagined,"  said  Mr  Merton.  "  But  I  must  confess  I 
am  reluctant  to  give  up  immortality  as  an  inalienable 
attribute  of  humanity.  There  has  always  appeared 
something  grand  to  me  in  the  idea  that  that  breath  of 
God  which  was  once  infused  into  man's  being,  could 
never  be  recalled." 

Fred. — "There  is  something  grand  in  the  idea,  no 
doubt;  but  this  sublime  attribute  may  not  belong  to 
man  as  such,  but  to  man  in  Christ — Christ  who  ^  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.' " 

Mr  M, — "  But  is  not  immortality  a  necessary  quality  of 
mind — of  that  immaterial  principle  within,  losing  which 
it  seems  to  lose  all  its  nobility,  and  to  be  little  raised 
above  inanimate  matter." 

Fred. — "  I  cannot  saj  that  I  foel  it  so.  The  supeivonly 
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of  mind  over  matter  seems  to  me  to  coQHist  in  its  inherent 
qualities — something  wiiich  it  has  in  actual  possession, 
and  not  only  in  reversion.  Immortality  cannot  be  an 
inherent  quality  in  any  derived  being.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  notion  which  long  prevailed,  and  ia  not  yet  quite  ex- 
ploded, that  of  the  inherent  indestraclibility  of  the  soul ; 
bat  such  a  figment  is  worthy  only  of  the  most  arrant 
superstition.  That  a  thing  which  has  begun  may  not 
also  cease  to  exist,  is  contrary  to  all  philosophy.  It  is 
aa  ancient  axiom  that  no  cause  can  act  when  and  when 
it  is  not,  therefore,  present  derived  existence  cannot  be 
caused  by  past  existence,  which  being'  past,  though  but 
a  moment,  ia  as  truly  non-exislent  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  Present  existence  must,  therefore,  depend  imme- 
diately and  solely  on  that  same  cause  wlilch  originated 
past  existence,  the  will  of  the  Creator.  Immortality,  as 
I  said  before,  is  no  inherent  attribute  of  any  creature. 
Nothing  is  needed,  but  that  God  should  withdraw  His 
sustaining,  or  as  we  sliould  more  correctly  say.  His 
creating  hand,  and  we  must  fall  back  into  our  original 
nothing," 

Eltsahetk, — "  I  was  struck  with  your  remark  the  other 
day,  that  the  opposite  opinion,  though  such  a  thing  is  not 
suspected  by  those  who  Iiold  it,  contains  a  principle 
which  is  akin  to  atlielsm." 

Fred. — "  Yes.  Dr  Williams  of  Rotlierham,  who  edits 
the  English  edition  of  President  Edwards'  works,  observes 
very  rightly  that  on  that  contrary  hypothesis,  '  the 
world  would  continue  in  being,  though  there  were  no 
Grod  to  uphold  it' " 

"  Now  I  do  not  charge  you,  my  dear  Mertou,  with 
holding  thid  extreme  view,  but  I  think  it  is  well  for  us 
to  bare  a  clear  sense  of  t\ie  absurdity  and  latent  im- 
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piety  of  the  notion,  that  we  may  entirely  uproot  it  from 
onr  convictions,  embracing  in  its  stead  tliat  eimple  truth 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul,  as  of  the  body, 
depends  solely  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  It  is  thus, 
and  thus  alone,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  fit  to  listen 
with  simplicity  and  candour  to  what  revelation  teaches  in 
the  matter." 

Mrs  M. — "  Before  you  enter  on  the  examination  of  that 
point,  let  me  just  remark  that  there  purely  is  in  the  heart 
of  man  an  instinct  of  immortality." 

Fred, — "  Do  you  think  that  that  amounts  to  anything 
more  than  an  instinctive  desire  for  it,  and  a  natural 
shrinking  &om  the  thonght  of  annihilation  ?  " 

Mrs  M. — "  Tou  allow,  then,  that  he  has  that" 

Fred. — "  Certainly,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  punish- 
ment to  him.  But  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  any 
u^ument  with  you,  at  any  rate,  for  the  expectation  of 
immortality.  We  all  know  that  man  has  an  instinctive 
desire  for  happiness;  but  you  believe  the  majority  will 
not  be  happy  in  the  next  life.  Indeed,  to  be  consistent 
[smiling]  you  ought  to  maintain  that  the  desire  of  the 
wicked  for  immortality  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
not  obtaining  it." 

ElixtJ)eth. — "  It  must  be  natural  for  any  mind  given  to 
rejection,  seeing  how  fragmentary  a  thing  this  world  is, 
how  many  enigmas  remain  unsolved,  how  good  is  op- 
pressed and  evil  triumphant,  to  look  for  another  state,  for 
fuller  insight  and  more  perfect  retribution.  But  that 
Btate  need  not  be  eternal." 

Fred. — "  No.  That  is  an  errctf  which  EtemJsts  are  apt 
to  fall  into,  confounding  the  general  question  of  immor- 
tality with  that  of  future  retribution.  Dr  ILimilton, 
while  acknowledging  them  as  distinct,  tenna  tliem  '  ^ex^ 
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proximate  if  not  indissoluble  truths.'  It  ia  manifest, 
however,  thai  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
one,  bring  no  support  to  the  other.  But  it  is  possible 
that  some  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  future  judgment 
may  induce  that  instinctive  expectation  yon  spoke  of 
[turning  to  Mrs  MertonJ.  I  could  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine that  point." 

Mr  M. — "  I  think  we  should  proceed  to  the  Scriptural 
investigation." 

Fred. — "  Well,  I  would  begin  by  asking,  Has  any  one 
imagined  even  he  has  found  any  intimation  or  hint  in 
Scripture  that  it  ts  part  of  the  inalienable  nature  of  man 
as  such,  to  continue  for  ever  in  being?  A  remarkable 
silence  this,  considering  Jiow  important  and  interesting  to 
man  would  have  been  the  information,  and  how  directly 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  his  soul.  It  would  be  rash, 
I  acknowledge,  to  consider  the  negative  evidence  as 
decisive,  but  at  least  it  leaves  our  minds  free  to  under- 
stand, in  its  natural  and  unconstrained  sense,  whatever 
positive  testimony  we  may  find. 

"  We  all  know  what  are  the  terms  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  lot  of  the  impenitent  in  the  Old  Testament — 
to  perish,  consume,  be  destroyed,  &c.  These  are  the 
words  wliich  occur  in  our  present  translation,  and  no 
one,  I  believe,  be  he  Eternist,  Universaliat,  or  Destruc- 
tionist,  has  complained  of  mistranslation.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  up 
the  clear  untwisted  meaning  of  the  Englisli  words,  and 
that  will  give  us  the  unequivocal  sense  of  Scriptare  on 
the  point.  In  preparation  for  this  evening,  [rising  and 
fetching  some  books  from  a  side-table,]  I  have  taken 
from  your  shelves  two  dictionaries,  Johnson's  and  Web- 
ater's.     Let  us  see  what  tbey  teW.  loa  ahait  these  words." 
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He  turned  tip  theae  words  in  Johnson,  nnd  pointed  ont 
how  he  gives  first  the  literal  meaning,  and  tlien  adds.  "  in 
theology,"  &C.  Thus,  "  Periah  :  I,  to  die,  come  to  no- 
thing ;  2,  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decay ;  3,  [in  theo- 
logy] lost  eternally." 

He  then  turned  to  Webster,  and  pointed  out  how, 
after  giving  the  etymology  of  perish  per-eo,  literally  to 
depart  wholly,  he  gives  seven  meanings  implying  decay 
and  coming  to  nothing,  and  then  three  theological  senses. 

Fr»i. — "  Here  is  amsume — to  waste  away  slowly,  to 
be  exhausted,  and  no  other  meaning.  To  deslToy — to 
demolish,  separate  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  the  union  of 
loAich  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  thing.  Ruin — annihi- 
lation. The  theological  sense  of  inflicting  sufiering,  you 
see,  he  does  not  give. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  the  word  death." 

Mr  if. — "  Ah,  yes !  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
about  that  word.  You  will  certainly  acknowledge  that 
the  first  instinctive  impression,  with  respect  to  the  death 
of  the  body,  that  it  is  a  cessation  of  existence,  is  proved 
to  be  an  erroneous  one,  and  why  should  it  not  be  the 
same  with  the  death  of  the  soul  ?  Indeed,  the  argument 
from  analogy  drawn  from  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
seems  to  me  to  lead  us  further.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  extremely  unlikely,  I  should  almost  say  incredible, 
that  while  that  inferior  substance  suffers,  as  we  know  it 
does,  no  diminution  in  amount,  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  in  its  mode  of  existence,  any  of  tliat  nobler  crea- 
tion of  spirit  should  positively  perish." 

Fred. — "  I  can  see  that  tlie  argument  has  its  force. 
But  I  should  say  of  argument  from  analogy  generally,  that 
while  highly  useful  iu  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  way 
of  BQggestion,  it  is  not  its  o£Bce  to  confirm  and  seci\  lTi;i\\v 
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in  OUT  minda  as  logical  reasoning  does.  Certain  analo- 
gies may  be  so  marked  and  clear  as  to  teach  ns  with  cer- 
tainty some  general  principlea  which  we  may  afterwards 
with  confidence  apply-  For  instance,  the  structure  of 
the  world  and  laws  of  nature  exhibit  nnmistakably  to  us 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  and  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  Him  these  Rame  attnbules,  in  the  more 
hidden  operations  of  His  hands.  But  if  we  were  to  infer 
from  what  we  witness  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  that  the 
Creator  never  has  recourse  to  destruction  in  any  of  His 
other  works,  it  would  be  pushing  analogy  too  far.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt,  indeed,  whether  in  certain 
chemical  changes,  there  be  not  a  very  minute  loss  of 
quantity.  But,  passing  this  by,  as  God  does  not  ap- 
parently now,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  did  in  the  begin- 
ning, ci'eatc  neio  matter,  but  rather  makes  use  of  the  old 
materials,  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  these  materials 
should  not  to  any  notable  extent  diminish  in  amount.  For 
aught  we  know,  however,  these  circling  changes  may  at 
last  come  to  an  end,  and  as  God  at  first  created  the  world 
out  of  notiiing,  so  may  He,  when  its  destined  course  is 
run,  suffer  it  to  fall  into  nothing  again.  It  is  otherwise 
with  spirit.  You  do  not  think  that  the  infant's  a(ml  is 
formed  from  substance  already  existing  as  hia  body  is. 
There  is  in  this  case  a  jjeri'ectly  new  creation.  And  if 
the  analogy  fails  in  the  origin,  so  may  it  in  the  end  of 
the  soul.  The  argument  from  analogy  requires,  perhaps, 
to  be  still  more  cautiously  applied  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  images  in  languages.  To  plead,  for  this  purpose, 
certain  extraneous  facis  connected  with  the  death  of  the 
body,  namely,  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 
its  disembodiment,  and  the  perpetuation,  under  other 
forms,  of  the  dead  matter  of  which  the  body  was  formed. 
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appears  to  me  most  unphilosophical.  In  order  to  judge 
what  are  the  various  extenaione  and  filiations  of  meaning 
a  word  is  likely  to  undergo,  it  is  clearly  not  necessary  to 
take  into  accotiQt  all  that  a  iully  informed  mind  kiioiva 
aboat  the  original  subject  of  it ;  for  this  knowledge  will 
always  be  more  comprehensiee — embrace  more  particulars 
than  are  alluded  to  in  the  first  application  of  the  word, 
or  are  usually  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  employ 
iL  We  most  rather,  as  I  think  you  will  agree,  seek  to 
discover  what  is  the  common  aspect  which  the  thing 
bears  to  all  minds,  and  what  is  therefore  the  distinctive 
idea  which  the  term  denoting  it  embodies  and  conveys. 
Now,  what  ia  that  idea  in  this  case?  " 

Elizabeth. — "  People  must  have  had  in  all  nations  and 
languages  a  term  for  an  event  so  familiar  and  yet  so 
striking  and  solemn  aa  death,  and  a  distinctive  idea 
connected  with  il,  long  before  they  had  any  conception 
generally  of  those  other  two  great  truths." 

Mr  M. — "  Yes,  and  even  now  there  are  some  who 
deny,  or  who  are  ignorant  of  them,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  differ  from  us  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  the  word  (2eatA  as  applied  to  the  body.  What  do 
yon  conceive  then,  Somers,  the  distinctive  idea  connected 
with  death  to  be?" 

Fred. — "  Decidedly,  I  should  say,  that  of  termina- 
tion." 

Mr  M. — "  Termination  of  what,  in  reference  to  natural 
death?" 

Fred. — "  Not  of  the  body,  as  yon  rightly  say,  nor  of 
the  soul,  bat  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul ;  or  rather, 
of  the  myaterions  yet  palpable  life  which  resulted  from 
it.     Natural  dieo^  ia  the  termination  of  natural  life" 

Mr  M. — "  I  think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make 
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that  out  in  reference  to  all  the  meanings  of  the  word  in 
Scripture— for  instance,  spiritual  death.  We  are  all  born 
in  this  state,  which  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  spiritual 
life,  BO  tliat  in  this  case  death  is  not  the  end  but  the  be- 
ginning." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  there  is  certainly  some  departure  from 
the  original  idea  here.  But  the  transition  in  meaning 
from  the  loss  of  a  thing  to  its  absence,  is  not  difficult. 
We  in  English  speak  of  dead  marble  as  well  as  of  a  dead 
tree,  though  the  marble  never  had  life.  The  thing  ab- 
sent in  spiritual  dealh  is  love,  which  being  an  active, 
animating  principle,  is  fitly  represented  under  the  em- 
blem of  life.  This  I  judge  to  be  t!ie  death  which  Adam 
suffered  on  the  very  day  when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Ilaving  committed  that  deliberate  sin,  he  lost  the  Divine 
principle  of  love,  and  became  spiritually  dead." 

Mr  M. — "  I  have  heard  the  objection  made  to  your 
view  of  the  primitive  death  of  llie  soul,  that  it  does  not 
form  a  proper  contrast  to  the  life  wliich  is  the  reward  of 
the  righteous.  As  that  is  not  existence  merely,  but  a 
happy  existence,  so  must  we  suppose  the  death  which  is 
threatened  to  the  wicked  to  be  not  non-existence  merely, 
but  an  existence  in  misery." 

Fred.  (mniUng) — "  You  need  scarcely  have  told  me 
that  yon  had  Jieard  that  objection,  I  am  sure  it  could 
not  have  originated  in  your  own  honest  mind.  The  ob- 
jection itself  needs,  I  think,  to  be  interpreted.  If  I  un- 
derstand it  right,  it  may  be  refuted  ex  ahsurdo,  as  proving 
too  much.  It  would  come  to  this,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  negation,  such  as  non-existence,  to  form  a  contrast 
with  any  positive  actuality;  for  all  actuality  supposes, 
not  existence  merely,  but  a  certain  audmesa  (in  this  case 
it  is  happineaa)  combined  with  Qxiatence." 
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Mr  M. — "  Perhaps,  however,  the  objection  might  te 
somewhat  differently  interpreted ;  or  rather,  the  state- 
ment might  be  a  little  altered.  As  the  fact  of  eternal 
existence  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  righteous,  but 
only  the  happiness  of  that  existence,  so  when  life  is  pro- 
mised them,  the  word  must  be  used  in  a  sense  of  which 
I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  susceptible— that  of  hap- 
piness ;  the  corresponding  word,  death,  should  in  pro- 
priety be  taken  to  designate  the  opposite  of  happiness 
— misery.  As  another  sanction  for  this  use  of  the  word 
dtalk,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  principle  which  ob- 
tains so  much  in  the  birth  of  new  meanings — ex  a^Juncto. 
As  tlie  death  of  the  body  is  so  generally  preceded  by 
snfiering,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  term  death 
shonld  come  to  mean  suffering," 

Fred.—"  That  last  is  the  best  argument  you  have 
brought  forward  yet.  As  for  the  Other,  it  too  may,  I 
think,  be  reduced  to  absurdity.  For  just  as  little  as  we 
can  insulate  bare  existence,  and  require  it  to  have  formed 
the  contrast  to  non-existence,  can  we  insulate  a  certain 
sucliness,  such  as  happiness,  independent  of  existence, 
and  suppose  it  to  form  the  sole  reward  of  the  righteous, 
and  its  opposite  therefore,  misery,  the  sole  punishment 
of  the  others.  Existence  is  a  substratum  with  qualities 
inhering  in  it ;  and  just  as  the  substratum  cannot  subsist 
without  inhering  qualities,  so  neither  can  these  qualities 
sobeist  without  the  substratum  in  which  to  inhere.  If, 
therefore,  the  life  promised  the  righteous  include  happi- 
ness, it  most  include  existence  too,  and  be  thus  analysed 
— existence  plus  happiness.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  we 
may  either  take  this  entity  and  contrast  it  witli  another 
entity,  consisting  of  exbtencep/ua  misery,  or,  if  we  must 
have  a  strict  contzaet,  it  will  be  a  certain  Bomet\v\t\ig 
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vbich  is  fmntu  happiness  and  mutus  existence  =non-ez- 
ifltence." 

Elitabeih. — "  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  as  if  there 
was  a  delicate  beauty  in  the  reward  of  the  righteona  be- 
in^  rather  described  as  eternal  life  than  as  eternal  bliss. 
That  the  life  should  be  eternal,  we  might  not  have  ven- 
tured to  predict ;  but  if  the  life  was  to  be  eternal,  then 
seemed  scarcely  any  necessity,  considering  the  character 
of  C^od,  to  assure  us  that  the  happiness  should  be  so 
too." 

Mr  M. — "  It  certainly  is  what  we  shoald  naturally 
have  expected ;  and  I  must  own,  there  is  a  simplicih/  in 
that  sense  of  the  term  life  which  recommends  itself  to  my 
mind.  You  acknowledge,  however,  Frederic,  that  the 
principle  ex  adjuncto  ia  one  to  be  taken  into  account." 

Ft^. — "  Yes,  I  do ;  indeed,  I  so  feel  its  force  that, 
had  I  no  other  means  of  knowing  what  was  to  form  the 
lot  of  the  impenitent  in  the  future  world,  I  could  by  do 
metms  feel  certain  from  the  simple  use  of  the  term  deoA 
that  it  was  not  precisely  what  Etemists  believe.  Id 
like  manner  with  the  term  life — it  admits,  I  am  awaie, 
of  the  interpretation  you  would  put  upon  it.  And  thus, 
while  I  certainly  shoald  be  surprised  that  the  sacred 
writers  should,  not  once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  de8ig<- 
nate  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  righteous  by  a  term 
whose  radical  meaning  simply  implied  continuance  in 
being,  if  it  was  the  inalienable  property  of  man  to  con- 
tinue for  ever  to  exist;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
should  employ  to  describe  an  interminable  existence  in 
misery  a  word  whose  proper  idea  is  termination — I  know 
not  that  I  coald  scout  the  idea  as  impossible." 

Slis(AeUi. — "  That  would  by  do  means  have  satisfied 
i>r  Hamilton.   You  have  not  Teai&.Va&<«<»k' Od  Fatun 
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Rewards  and  Funishineiita,'  Mr  Merton  ?  He  seems  to 
indicate  there  that  Destructionists  had  no  right  to  use  the 
worda  death  and  lifk  in  their  sense  of  the  cessation  and 
continuance  of  mere  ezbtence,  as  if  this  waa  the  forced 
and  unnatural  one ! " 

Mr  M. — "  That  is  certainly  going  a  great  length." 

Mrs  M. — "  Can  you  mention  any  passage  of  Scripture 
where  these  words  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  used  in  that 
sense?" 

Elizaieth. — "  As  to  the  word  liji,  or  at  least  the  word 
b>  live,  Frederic  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day  that 
expression  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament, 
'As  the  Lord  liveth.'  The  meaning  there  must  be  one 
of  simple  existence.  In  one  place  too,  it  is  said,  'As 
the  Lord  liveth,  and  aa  thy  soul  Hveth,'  where  evidently 
the  speaker  swears  by  the  existence  of  God  and  that  of 
the  sonl  of  his  hearer." 

Fred. — "  There  is  another  remarkable  passage  where 
the  idea  of  death  is  also  included.  It  is  where  Christ,  in 
replying  to  the  Sadducees,  who  it  is  well  known  main- 
tained the  non-existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  makes 
ase  of  these  words,  '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living.'  There  is  no  reference  here  to  happiness 
or  misery,  simply  to  continuance  and  cessation  of  being. 
Dr  Hamilton  speaks  of  the  Deatructionists'  '  quiet  use  of 
the  word  death,'  but  our  Lord  uses  the  word  very 
'  qatetly '  here  in  the  same  sense. 

"  But  though  I  allowed  it  to  be  in  itself  supposable 
that  the  single  terms  life  and  death  should  be  used  in 
the  deflected  sense  for  which  Eterniata  contend,  I  think 
it  is  really  asking  too  much  to  expect  us  to  do  the  same 
with  one  and  all  of  those  other  terms,  perish,  consume, 
dtMtroy,  &c    In  iac^  ike  difficulty  of  your  \uw  u 
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80  much  iiicreasedj  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get 
over  it," 

Mr  M, — "  I  have  been  struct  certainly  how  many  ex- 
pressions there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  which  imply 
the  transiforinesa  of  the  wicked.  These  seem  rather  to 
bear  out  your  view." 

Elizcdteth. —  "  I  looked  out  this  morning  a  paper  whicli 
waa  drawn  up  by  a  dear  friend  of  my  husband's,  who 
was  a  Deatructioniat,  the  first  indeed  to  introduce  to  him 
that  view.  Frederic  thought  it  would  be  well  if  I  read 
out  some  of  it  to-nigiit,  if  agreeable  to  you." 

Both  I^lr  and  Mrs  Merton  cordially  agreeing,  Eliza- 
beth produced  the  paper,  and  after  observing  that  it 
opened  with  tlie  very  remark  Mr  Merton  last  made, 
began  to  read  as  follows : — 

"  No  one  can,  I  think,  read  the  Scriptures  with  any  d&- 
gree  of  thoughtful  attention,  and  not  be  struck  with  the 
frequent  descriptions  and  alluaiona  to  the  transitorinesa  of 
the  unconverted  man'a  existence.  '  Thou  carriest  them 
away  as  with  a  flood ;  tliey  are  as  a  sleep  :  in  the  morning 
they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up.  In  the  morning  it 
flourisheth,  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down, 
and  withcreth '  (Ps,  xc.  5,  6).  It  is  true  that  (1.)  in  many 
places  we  must  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  short 
span  of  the  natural  life  of  all  men  alike.  The  Psalmist 
exclaims, '  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  hand- 
breadth  ;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee ;  verily 
every  man  at  hia  beat  estate  ia  altogether  vanity,'  There 
is  also  (2.)  a  numerous  class  of  texts  that  speak  of  the 
wicked  perishing,  being  destroyed,  and  consumed,  which 
we  must  interpret  aa  referring  to  a  prophetic  period  clearly 
foretold,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Church  shall  be  cat  off 
Grom  (&e«ein:A,aiidthenghteouaBb&UiQheritit.  Thu8(Ps. 
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xxxvii.  9),  'For  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  off:  bat  those 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be :  yea, 
thou  shall  diligently  consider  hia  place,  and  it  shall  not 
be.  Bat  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  and  shall 
delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace.'  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  because  here  and  in  similar  places 
the  main  idea  be  the  destruction  of  the  power  and  of  the 
natural  life  of  the  wicked,  which  frees  the  saints  from 
their  oppression,  the  fact  of  the  extinction  of  the  souls  of 
the  persecutors  is  not  also  in  many  cases  conveyed  or 
implied.  Thns  when  we  read  further  on,  '  The  wicked 
shall  perish,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the 
fat  of  lambs :  they  shall  consume ;  into  smoke  shall  they 
consume  away  ; '  the  language  scarcely  seems  appropriate 
as  applied  to  that  natural  death  which  sooner  or  later 
the  godly  also  will  undergo. 

"  However  this  be,  there  are  other  texts  which  mani- 
festly admit  not  of  either  of  the  above  explanations ; — 

"  1.  When  life  is  not  only  described  as  fleeting,  but  as 
leading  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness  or  forgetfulness,  the 
Utter  of  which  in  Scripture  phrase  is  sometimes  equivalent 
to  cessation  :  '  Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,'* 
Psalm  vi.  is  evidently  the  earnest  pleading  of  a  spirit 
which  fears  it  is  one  on  whom  the  anger  of  God  rests. 
The  supplicant  implores  the  Loi-d  to  '  return  and  deliver 
his  soul' — from  what?  From  that  death  which  he 
describes  thus — '  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks?'  He 
fears  extinction.  A  soul  in  a  similar  condition  in  Psalm 
xiii.  exclaims  — '  Consider  and  hear  rae,  0  Lord  my 
God :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,' 
*  Vs  h>TS  Ihi*  idiom  is  aomaoa  BogSiab—e^.,  Hii  ejM  for^  to  irtc^. 
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Some  may  possibly  say, '  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation 
there  seems  to  have  hnng  so  much  obscurity  over  the 
fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  that  the  Fnalmist  may  hare 
been  only  representing  the  opinions  of  his  time  when  be 
spoke  of  it  as  extinction.'  Granting  even  the  fact  here 
maintained  (which  I  believe  might  be  clearly  disproved) 
respecting  the  then  current  belief,  the  hypothesis  baiU 
npon  it,  implying  as  it  does  such  serious  error  on  the 
part  of  the  sacred  writer,  would  indicate  in  those  who 
made  it  so  loose  a  conception  of  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  I  could  not  with  any  satisfaction  discuss  the 
matter  with  them  as  one  of  Scripture  argument— on  this 
account,  that  we  could  not  meet  on  any  common  ground. 
Others  still  might  say, '  Tliere  is  no  error  conveyed  here, 
but  the  Psalmist  is  describing  natural  death  only,  and 
that  as  it  appears  to  man  j  viewing  it  not  in  a  &lse  but 
a  finite  point  of  view — a  course  often  adopted  in  Scrip- 
ture.' The  strongly  deprecatory  language  at  the  begin- 
ning, however,  and  still  more  the  triumphant  tone  at  the 
close  of  each  Psalm  (when  the  speaker  has  evidently 
regained  the  assurance  of  safety),  seem  scarcely  to  consist 
with  good  tasle  and  propriety,  if  we  apply  them  to 
release  from  the  fear  of  impending  bodily  dissolution — an 
evil  small  in  itself  to  the  child  of  God,  and  which,  such 
as  it  was,  could  only  be  deferred  for  a  short  period, 

"  2.  There  is  a  long  list  of  texts  in  which  destmction 
is  clearly  spoken  of  as  awaiting  the  souls  of  the  ungodly. 
Thus  (Ps.  cxlv.  20),  '  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them 
that  love  him :  but  all  the  wicked  will  he  destroy.' 
the  preservation  here  cannot  be  that  of  natural  life;  so 
neither  can  the  destruction  be.  The  word  here  pat  in 
contrast  with  destmction  may  gnide  us  (if  we  stand  in 
need  of  any  such  direction)  to  the  real  meatung  of  the 
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latter.  'Preservation'  forms  no  antithesis  to  eternal 
■airing,  bnt  it  does  to  extinction  of  being." 

Elisabeth,  putting  down  the  paper  at  this  point,  said, 
turning  to  her  hosband,  "  There  is  one  difficulty  which 
has  just  struck  me.  How  is  it,  if  the  natural  man  at 
moj  rate  was  to  cease  to  exist  after  a  certain  time,  that 
he  is  described  as  destroyed  f  When  we  speak  of  a 
thing  being  destroyed,  we  seem  to  implt/  at  least  that 
it  would  have  continued  to  exist  bnt  for  our  inter- 
ference," 

Fred. — "  That  is  an  interesting  question.  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  me  before.  In  the  firat  place, 
you  must  remember  that  while  the  natural  man,  as  an 
individual,  never  had  immortality,  yet  that  he  may  be 
said  to  be  deprived  of  it,  because  Adam,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  race,  forfeited  it  for  himself  and  his  posterity 
at  the  fall.  That  simple  death,  therefore,  which  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  painless  dropping  out  of  being,  was  in 
a  certain  sense  a  punishment ;  though  in  another  sense, 
■8  I  understand  it,  sin,  personal  sin,  was  said  not  to  have 
been  imputed  when  there  was  no  infliction  of  a  positive 
natore.  Now,  when  the  term  destruction  is  used,  I 
judge  that  the  reference  is,^rst,  to  the  putting  an  end  to 
tn  existence  which,  unfirfetted,  would  have  been  con- 
tinQed ;  and  secondly,  to  this  being  brought  about  in  a 
painful  manner,  as  by  fire." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  on  this  head,  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  the  Kev.  Mr  White's  work,  of 
which  Frederic  spoke  in  high  terms,  though  not  agree- 
ing with  it  on  all  points,  Elizabeth  went  on  with  the 
paper:— 

"Then,  if  we  proceed  to  the  New  Testament,  oar 
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Lord  describes  the  way  of  sinners  as  '  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction '  (Matt  vii,  13).  St  Paul  speaks 
with  sorrow  of  '  certain  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
whose  end  is  destruction.'  In  2  Peter  ii.,  certain  false 
teachers  are  said  to  'bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction;'  and  further  on  there  is  a  threat  against 
other  wicked  characters  that  tliey  shall  '  utterly  perish.' 
The  texts  are  very  numerous  in  which  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  is  declared  to  be  '  to  perish.' 

"The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  the  terms  consume 
and  consumption;  but  in  these  it  is  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certaintif  threats  directed  against  the  bodily 
life  aud  tliat  of  the  soul.  One  expression,  however,  is 
so  fearfully  unambiguous,  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
finding  any  other — '  Our  God  is  a  consuming  tire.' 
With  the  terms  denoting  corruption,  there  may  also  be 
some  ambiguily;  but  it  may  at  least  be  allowed  that 
when  applied  to  the  future  fate  of  the  soul,  it  would  be 
no  inapt  figure  to  convey  the  idea  of  wasting  away 
under  the  wrath  of  God  (Gal.  vi.  8),  Perdition  is 
another  term  by  which  the  doom  of  the  wicked  is  de- 
scribed. Judas  is  termed  the  '  son  of  perdition.'  The 
day  of  judgment  is  also  described  as  '  the  day  of 
perdition  to  ungodly  men'  (2  Peter  iii.  9).  We  read 
(Rom.  ix.  22)  of  'vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction' — 
where,  if  tliere  m  any  ambiguity  in  this  last  word,  taken 
in  itself,  the  figure  employed  entirely  removes  it.  No 
one  will,  I  suppose,  imagine  that  these  vessels  are 
destroyed  by  being  preserved.  They  are  dashed  in 
pieces — a  common  figure  used  in  the  East  to  this  day  to 
denote  destruction,  which  comes  out  more  expressly  in 
the  Old  Testament :  Ps.  ii.  9,  '  Thou  shalt  dash  them 
in  piecea  like  a  potter's  vea&el*,'  and  fier.  iL  27,  'As 
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the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to 
ahivere.' 

"  It  is  remarkable  indeed,  and,  to  aay  the  least,  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  Eternist  or  Correctionist 
theories,  how  all  the  figures  and  imagea  employed  in 
Scripture  to  describe  the  after  fate  of  the  wicked,  con- 
vey the  idea  of  cessation  rather  than  continuance.  These 
are  to  be  bumt  ap  like  clialf  (Luke  iii.  17),  or  tares 
(Matt.  xiii.  40);  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  like 
a  tree  (Luke  iii.  9),  or  a  withered  branch  (John  xv.  6) ; 
ground  to  powder  (Matt,  xxi.  44) ;  delivered  to  tor- 
mentors till  the  debt  is  discharged  (Matt,  xviii.  34) ;  and 
cast  into  prison  till  the  ultermost  farthing  is  paid  (Matt. 
v.  26}. 

"  These  last  images  very  markedly  teach  a  limited 
period  of  snffering.  The  comparison  of  the  many  and 
fiw  stripes  (not  severer  and  less  severe)  appears  also  to 
indicate  a  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
assigned  to  different  offenders,  not  in  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering.  On  this  argument,  however,  I  lay  no  stress. 
There  are  other  images  which,  less  unequivocally  than 
the  first  named,  convey  the  idea  of  destruction — such  aa 
the  house  being  thrown  down  by  a  flood  (Luke  vi.  48) ; 
the  casting  away  the  bad  fish  (Matt  xiti.  48).  The  ex- 
pression we  have  before  alluded  to  of 'losing  the  life' 
(Matt.  X.  38) — incorrectly  rendered  in  other  places,  losing 
the  soul — is  also  strongly  corroborative  of  the  extinction 
of  the  floul. 

"  If  then  Etemists  and  Correct! on ists  hold  that  a 
creature,  described  as  in  the  next  scene  being  devoted  to 
cormption  and  perdition,  dying,  perishing,  being  killed, 
consomed,  destroyed,  hewn  down,  ground  to  powder, 
and  bornt  up,  does  not  cease  to  exist,  but,  on  thft  GOti- 
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traiy,  maintains  ita  continnitj  of  being  to  eternity,  ve 
most  seek  for  the  tenacity  of  such  a  strange  belief  else- 
where than  in  the  paucity  or  the  ambiguity  of  Scripture 
evidence  in  favour  of  destruction." 

Elizabeth  had  scarcely  finished  the  paper  when  the 
aervants  entered  with  the  supper-tray,  after  which  were 
family  prayers.  At  supper  Mr  Merton  said,  "  I  must 
confess,  Frederic,  that  I  find  you  have  very  much  mtne 
to  say  for  your  view  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  I  am  not 
prepared  yet  to  declare  myself  a  convert.  I  must  also 
say,  generally,  that  it  is  often  easier  to  attack  than  to 
defend  a  long-established  opinion,  even  though  it  be  » 
true  one.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  take  ita  truth  for 
granted,  that  we  are  apt  to  leave  unexamined  tlie 
grounds  on  wlucli  it  rests,  and  therefore  are  not  likely 
to  do  it  justice  when  called  on  to  defend  it.  This  baa 
been  my  case  in  the  present  instance.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  your  acknowledged  superior 
talents,  possess  the  advantage  of  having  for  some  time 
past  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  viewed  it 
on  all  sides.  Perhaps  you  are  right  I  really  feel  per- 
hajM  you  may  be  ao," 

**It  is  not  at  all  necessary,"  replied  Frederic, "  that  yon 
should  make  up  your  mind  hastily  on  the  aubject.  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  let  it  drop, 
or  even  remained  satisfied  with  uncertainty.  I  hope 
you  will  think  vigoroualy  and  continuously  on  the 
matter  till  ail  appears  plain  before  you.  And  always 
refer  to  me,  wherever  I  am,  when  you  feel  inclined  to 
do  so,  with  any  new  objection  that  may  ariae," 

Mrs  M. — "  What  William  said  of  an  old-established 
opinioD,  reminded  me  that  we  had  paid  no  attention  to 
what  13  flurely  &  very  impottuit  consideratioo,  that 
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eternal  pimishineiit  haa  been  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time  the  prevalent,  I  snppose  almost  uiUTersal, 
belief  of  the  Christian  Church." 

EUzabah. — "  Perhaps  we  might  disciiBS  that  pomt  to- 
morrow." 

Frederic. — "  Very  well." 

Elizaheth. — "  At  any  rate  we  have  followed  the  right 
order,  in  first  seeking  to  discover  what  the  Word  of  God 
says  on  the  snhject,  and  then  turning  to  the  commentary 
given  by  man." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AHGUMEST  FROM  AUTHORITY — NON-ETERNISM    IX    THE 
CHURCH — FURTHER    DEVELOPMENT    OF    FREDERIC 

AND  Elizabeth's  views. 

Mrs  JIertok  resumed  the  conversation  on  the  following 
day  by  saying,  "  Now,  Mr  Somera,  you  are  to  tell  U8 
how  it  has  happened  that  the  doctrine  you  condemn  lias 
been  tlie  constant  belief  of  Cliriatians  of  all  agea,  all 
countries,  all  persuasions,  all  cliurclies.  I  do  not  say 
anything  personal — indeed,  I  think  you  are  better  able 
to  think  for  yourself  than  most  men  ;  but  I  must  say, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  something  presumptuous  in  any 
roan's  setting  up  his  own  opinion  against  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

"  That  is  what  great  discoverers  generally  have  to  do," 
said  Frederic,  with  a  smile.  "  However,  I  cannot  claim 
the  honour  of  discovery  in  this  matter;  neither,  there- 
fore, can  I  incur  the  charge  of  singularity.  la  a  small 
minority,  perhaps,  I  am ;  but  you  do  not  think  the  ma- 
jority is  always  in  the  right  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs  Merton. 

Mr M. — "In  this  case  the  majority  is  certainly  im- 
mense— one  would  almost  say,  overwhelming." 

Fred. — "It  will  not  be  overwhelming  to  one  that  duly 
considers  Lov  gregarious  meu  are  in  most  of  their 
beliefs." 
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Mr  M. — "  The  ordinary  run  of  men ;  but  there  are  in 
every  age,  in  every  church,  men  also  that  are  bom  to 
be  leaders." 

Fred. — "  That  ia  true ;  yet  it  is  im|>ossibIe  to  trace 
tlie  development  of  truth  in  any  one  department  and 
not  to  perceive — and  the  fact  should  by  no  means  cause 
us  unmitigated  regret,  for  it  proceeds  from  only  the 
partial  abuse  of  a  most  necessary  provision  in  our  nature 
— that  tlie  beliefs  of  the  novelty -loving  innovator,  as 
well  as  of  the  change- dreading  conservator,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  subject  to  traditional  and  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. Opinion  is  mostly  built  on  opinion,  and,  so  far 
as  it  is  so,  it  has  no  independent  strength." 

ilr  M. — "  But  if  the  original  opinion  had  no  strength 
in  it — if  it  did  not  rest  firmly  on  its  foundation,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  high  superstructure  of  subsequent 
belief?  " 

Fred. — "We  must  consider  afterwards  the  inherent 
value  of  the  original  opinion,  and  perliaps  we  may  in  a 
measnre  account  for  its  wide  prevalence  independently 
of  its  truth.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  think  it  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  general 
question  of  the  value  of  opinion,  and  for  this  purpose 
especially  to  distinguish  between  tlint  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  personal  conviction,  and  that  which  is  simply 
adopted  from  others.  The  strictly  independent,  candid, 
and  competent  judgment  of  one  individual  may,  in  real 
value,  outweigh  the  coinciding,  but  borrowed  opinion  of 
thousands.  I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  disposed  to  dis- 
parage the  direct  testimony  of  others.  For  instance, 
though  I  W8B  originally  strongly  disinclined  to  believe 
in  the  facts  of  clairvoyance,  and  have  never  had  the 
ftlightest  personal  experience  of  t/iem,  I  now  finn\j  te- 
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lieve  in  chtrvoi/ance  as  a  general  fact,  while  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  special  instances,  there  is  much  false  coin 
mixed  up  with  the  true," 

Mr8  M. — "  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can  believe  a 
thing  BO  incredible." 

Fred. — "  Well,  I  really  think  the  French  proverb  is 
applicable  here — IncrSdules  les  plus  criduha.  To  attempt 
to  account  for  such  facta,  or  even  for  their  wide-spread 
belief,  on  principles  before  known,  requires  one  to  beiieoe 
— I, «.,  to  tax  the  laws  of  probability — far  more,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  to  admit  of  a  new  set  of  phenomena  alto- 
gether." 

Mr  M. — "  Ton  surely  would  admit  that  numbers  af- 
forded coniirmatioD  in  a  case  like  this." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  certainly ;  because  this  is  a  case  of  sim- 
ple evidence.  Each  witness  forms  a  unit.  But  in  a  case 
of  opinion  numbers  are  often  deceptive.  To  estimate 
them  rightly,  gtrictJy  borrowed  opinions  should  be  set 
down  as  cyphers  under  their  original,  and  then,  how- 
ever long  and  formidable- looking  the  column  before  as, 
when  we  come  to  reckon  up  the  amount  of  genuine  tes- 
timony, we  shall  find  it  is  that  of  the  unit  at  the  top." 

Mr  M. — "  I  do  not  see  that  such  a  calculation  is  prac- 
tical ly  possible." 

Fred. — "  No,  it  certwnly  is  not — happily  it  is  not 
Still  the  principle  should  be  borne  In  mind  when  we  aie 
tempted  to  prejudge  new  or  rare  opinions." 

Mr  M. — "  Certainly,  so  far  I  think  we  must  concede." 

Mrs  M. — "  I  am  no  Komaniat  any  more  than  you, 
Mr  Somers,  but  while  I  would  not  regard  the  optmtm 
of  the  Church  as  an  aatkority,  it  surely  may  often  be 
ibnnd  oBeful  as  an  tW&c  to  truth.  Dear  me  \  what  would 
Zieoome  of  us  if  we  teqauod.  to  lioU.  every  one  of  our     i 
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yinions  in  abeyance  till  we  had  thorougblj  tested  it  for 
iraelves?" 

Fred,  {smiling) — "  Of  course  we  cannot  do  that;  but, 
.  the  same  time,  when  we  do  not,  our  belief,  however 
>rrect  it  may  happen  to  be,  and  however  suflScient  for 
iraelves,  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  weight  with 
hers.     I  refer  now  to  that  species  of  belief  which  is  in 
I  nature  founded  on  evidence,  and  whose  value  depends 
I  that  of  the  data  on  which  it  rests.     There  is  another 
nd  of  belief  totally  distinct  irom  this,  and  independent 
reasoning ;  its  value  cannot  thus  be  impugned." 
Mrs  M, — "  I  was  going  to  make  the  remark,  that  ac- 
rding  to  your  principles,  the  belief,  the  simple,  child- 
:e  faith  of  the  unlettered  peasant,  who  certainly  has 
tie  skill  in  weighing  evidence,  would  have  no  worth ; 
bereas  we  know  that  God  Himself  so  highly  esteems 
that  He  has  attached  to  it  tlie  gift  of  eternal  life." 
Fred, — "  You  have  opened  a  most  important  question. 
>u  cannot  think  that  God  honours  any  belief  because 
is  ignorant  and  narrow — such  a  belief,  for  instance,  as 
will  describe  to  you.     A  certain  man  has  exercised  his 
;nd  little  enough  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  he  has 
^ays  attended  a  gospel  ministry,  he  understands  the 
leme,  and  not  only  fancies  he  believes,  but  really  does 
lieve  it  with  his  understanding.     But  if  you  ask  him 
ly  he  believes  it,  he  tells  you,  and  tells  you  truly,  it  is 
cause  his  minister  says  it  is  the  truth,  and  he  knows 
is  a  clever  man,  and  should  know  pretty  well  what  is 
3  meaning  of  the  Bible.      '  But,'  he  is  told,  '  other 
ople  understand  the  Bible  differently.'     '  Let  them  do 
,  tf  they  like,'  he  replies  ;  *  I  am  satisfied  to  follow  my 
Ti  minister.'   Now  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  many 
il  a  simple,  unquestioning  faith.     And  so  in  a  sense  \l 
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is ;  but  it  is  only  unquestioning  by  means  of  its  weakness 
and  limitation,  and  it  is  often  all  built  upon  the  word  of 
man.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  belief  which  God 
does  honour,  for  it  is  His  special  gift.  It  mai/  be  as  little 
able  as  the  otiier  to  reason  out  its  conclnsions,  for  in  fact 
tliey  were  not  built  upon  reasoning.  Tins  belief  18  ulti- 
mate ;  it  is  a  kind  of  sight.  The  man  who  possesses  it 
will  not  say  he  believes  eo  and  go  because  such  another 
man  affirms  it,  any  more  than  the  child  believes  that  the 
rose  is  beautiful,  because  his  mother  told  him  so.  He 
fieh,  and  therefore  he  believes.  He  believes  the  gospel, 
because  he  experiences  it  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
his  present  salvation — aalvatiou  from  siu  unto  holiness. 
But  this  belief  too,  though  it  necessarily  cairies  its  own 
sanction  with  it,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  its  posaeBSOr, 
is  not  fitted  to  reproduce  itself,  or  to  have  the  force  of  an 
argument  with  others.  That  belief  wliich  is  founded  on 
reasoning  on  the  other  hand  (and  no  one  pretends,  I 
think,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Etemism  by  any  other] 
derives  all  its  force  irom  the  intrinsic  cogency  of  that 
reasoning,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  data  on  which 
it  rests." 

Mrs  M. — "  Well,  that  is  an  interesting  view.  But  I 
have  thought  of  another  argument.  Natural  philosophers 
talk,  I  think,  of  the  grouping  of  phenomena  and  iacta. 
They  speak  of  the  recurrence  of  facts  in  groups  as  a  great 
aid,  not  only  to  observation,  but  to  the  discovery  of  sub- 
ordinate laws.  Now,  I  think,  you  must  allow  that  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  generally  found  in  very 
good  company ;  and  the  fact  of  its  going  along  with 
doctrines  which  you  as  well  as  we  receive  as  undoubted 
truth — the  doctrines  of  grace,  for  instance — should  form  a 
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pTCSuiaption  in  its  favour.  It  is  likelj  there  is  a  common 
Uw  naiting  tbem." 

FVed. — "  I  think  the  principle  yon  mention  may  be  of 
Bome  nse  even  in  theology  in  tlie  way  of  test,  though  not 
of  evidence  ;  but  here  it  appears  to  me  very  inappbcable. 
The  tenet  we  are  speaking  of  is  often  foond  in  the  best 
company,  it  is  true ;  but  we  may  find  it  quite  as  widely 
and  as  closely  aHsociatcd  with  what  is  doubtful,  if  not 
bad,  entering  as  it  did  into  Paganism,  Phariaeeism,  and 
Mohammedanism.  My  theory,  but  I  only  give  it  as  a 
theory,  ia  this : — It  was  adopted,  along  with  many  other 
errors  by  the  Pharisees  from  Pagan  sources,  thence  by 
means  of  Judaiaing  teachers,  of  wliora  we  know  there  were 
many  in  the  early  times,  it  spread  to  tlie  Christian 
Church,  was  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  re- 
mained an  error  unextirpated  by  the  Keformalion.  At 
the  same  time,  while  it  has  been  tlie  current  belief  of 
Christendom  during  most  ages,  there  have  ever  been 
here  and  there  dissentients  from  the  doctrine.  The  argu- 
ment fcom  authority  has  so  little  weight  with  me  per- 
sonally, and  I  have  so  little  taste  for  antiquarian  lore, 
that  I  could  not  pretend  myself  to  be  able  to  satisfy  one 
who  was  curious  on  the  subject." 

Elizabeth. — "  You  know  we  examined  together  Dr 
Hamilton's  supposed  eteruist  testimony  from  the  early 
fathers  in  his  work  on  future  rewards  and  pnnisliments, 
and  we  thought  that,  while  there  was  some  unequivocally 
on  his  side,  there  was  another  portion  which,  resting 
simply  on  the  word  atontos,  admitted  of  the  same  variety 
of  interpretation  as  Scripture  itself." 

Ji'red. — "  And,  if  you  remember,  I  brought  forward 
proofs  of  the  Latiu  words,  cstemua  and  sem^it&^us  being 
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used  in  the  meaning  of  life-long.  Thus,  some  writer 
speaks  of  Catiline's  associates  at  Borne  being  cast  b/ 
Cicero  into  vincula  (Eterna — life-long  imprisonment ;  and 
Cicero,  in  his  fourth  speech  against  Catiline,  speaks  of 
him  as  destined  to  semjntema  vincula." 

Elizabeth. — "  And  Mr  White's  quotation  from  Irenteus, 
the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  in  his  dedication,  shews  that  he 
at  least  ought  not  to  have  been  numbered  with  Etemists. 
He  speaks  of  the  righteous  as  '  receiving  length  of 
days  for  ever  and  ever,'  '  while  the  unthankful,'  he 
says,  '  deprives  himself  of  the  gift  of  duration  to  all 
eternity.'" 

Fred,  (turning  up  Note  S.  in  Dr  Hamilton's  book). — 
"  Dr  Hamilton,  under  the  head  Justin  Martyn,  says : — 
'  Bishop  Taylor  quotes  a  passage  which  says,  "  They  who 
are  designed  to  punishment  sliall  abide  so  long  as  God 
please  to  have  tliem  to  live  and  to  be  punished." '  After 
giving  the  Greek,  lie  adds,  '  That  language  might  imply, 
though  not  necessarily,  that  such  punishment  admitted  of 
possible  termination.'  Most  people  would  find  it  difficult, 
I  think,  to  assign  to  it  any  other  meaning.  Dr  Hamilton 
says,  '  These  words  were  not  spoken  by  Justin,'  but '  by 
his  venerable  instructor  in  Christianity.'  I  believe  there 
b  other  proof  that  Justin  Martyn  was  not  an  Etemist" 

Eltzahetk. — "  Mr  White  says  that  Dodwell,  a  learned 
writer  in  the  last  century,  brought  forward  an  important 
mass  of  evidence,  to  prove  that  the  primitive  Church  did 
not  hold  the  immortality  of  the  unregenerate.  The 
opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  early 
Church  generally  looked  on  annihilation  as  the  doom  of 
the  impenitent." 

Fred,  (still  looking  at  Dr  Hamilton's  notes}. — "  Ter- 
tulliaa  and  Cyprian,  however,  seem  clear  for  endleu 
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misery.  Bnt  there  must  have  been  an  important  enough 
clasa  of  non-Etemists  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and  Augns- 
tine,  as  Dr  Hamilton  mentions  the  former  {A,D.  392), 
'  somming  up  the  paseages  of  Scripture  commonly  ad- 
daced  in  his  day,  jnBt  the  same  as  in  ours,  towards  the 
stipport  of  the  final  deliverance  of  the  wicked,  evidently 
with  strong  disapproval,'  while  Augustine  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  work,  Cwitat  Dei,  to  the 
refutation  of  such  views.  I  have  copied  out  here  a 
quotation  from  Ciievalier  Bameay,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  research,  which  I  shall  read  to  you  just  now, 
though  it  refers  not  to  Destruction  ism  butUniversalism. 
It  is  from  his  work  entitled,  '  Philosophical  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Beligion.'  After  alluding  to 
some  other  opinions,  he  says, '  These  absurd  errors  and 
mixtures  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  pure  doc- 
trine of  Restitution,  which  we  have  explained,  and 
which  the  Church  never  condemned.  On  the  contrary, 
several  primitive  fathers,  such  as  St  Jerome  and  St 
Aogostine,  after  having  strongly  combated  this  doctrine, 
■ay  they  will  no  longer  dispute  with  the  merciful  doc- 
tors who  maintain  it,  but  leave  all  to  the  secret  judgment 
of  God,  whose  ways  are  unsearchable  and  past  finding 
out ;  and  so  exhort  to  talk  cautiously  of  this  doctrine, 
lest  it  flatter  the  passions,'  &c.  '  In  conformity  to  these 
two  great  lights  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  pastoral 
body  never  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Restitution  as 
absolutely  false  and  impossible.' 

"  Etemism,  however,  gained  the  day,  and  the  doc- 
trine was  too  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  she  should 
give  it  the  advantage  of  her  authoritative  sanction.  If, 
m  order  to  increase  her  own  spiritual  power  and  pelf, 
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she  consigned  her  faithful  sons  to  temporaiy  punish- 
ment in  purgatorial  flames,  it  was  little  wonder  that, 
with  a  similar  object,  and  to  preserve  consistency,  she 
should  have  threatened  tliose  beyond  her  pale  with 
everlasting  fire.  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  Dr  Hamil- 
ton's implied  allegation,  that  the  Proteatantisra  of  some 
of  the  Continental  Churches,  especially  that  of  Swit- 
zerland, is  to  this  day  suffering  from  the  early  entrance 
of  non-Eteniist  views." 

Mt  M. — "  No,  that  would  only  be  fair  (if  even 
then)  on  the  supposition  of  those  opinions  having 
had  a  prevalence  and  a  hold,  of  which  there  seem  no 
proofs." 

Fred. — "In  our  own  times  it  is  well  known,  that 
amongst  the  laity  generally,  and  even  the  clergy, 
Dissenting  and  Established,  there  is  a  growing  dis> 
belief  in  Eiemist  doctrine.  Elizabeth,  my  love,  will 
you  read  what  Mr  White  says  on  the  subject  in  his 
preface  ?  " 

Elizabeth. — "  After  alluding  to  Mr  Foster,  he  says,  'I 
think  it,  however,  of  more  importance  to  state  in  tliis 
place,  in  order  to  diminish  the  impression  that  all 
silence  is  to  be  construed  into  consent,  that  I  had  it 
from  the  last  named  distins;uished  writer,  in  a  letter  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  subject,  with  which  he  favoured  me 
in  1841,  but  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  publish  aX  the 
present  time,  that  a  number  of  ministers,  not  large,  hii 
of  great  piety  and  intelligence,  within  his  acquaintance, 
had  been  disbelievers  in  the  doctrine  in  question  (the 
eternal  existence  of  the  wicked  in  misery),  at  the  same 
time,  not  feeling  tiiemselves  imperatively  called  upon  to 
make  it  public  disavowal,  content  with  employing  in 
their  ministrations  strong  general  terms  in  denouncing 
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the  doom  of  unpenitent  sianen.  For  one  thing,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  unreasonable  imputations  and  un- 
measured suBpicionB  apt  to  be  cast  on  any  publicly 
declared  partial  defection  from  rigid  ortliodoxy,  has 
made  them  think  they  should  better  consult  their 
usefulness  by  not  giving  a  prominence  to  this  dis- 
sentient point;  while  yet  they  made  no  concealnient  of 
it  in  private  communications,  or  in  answer  to  serious 
inquiries.' 

"  Mr  White  adds, '  In  self-defence  I  may  add  to  this 
instructive  and  remarkable  testimony,  my  own,  that  I, 
also,  am  acquainted  with  several  very  excellent  and 
accomplished  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  editors  of  reli- 
giooa  periodicals  similarly  situated," 

Mrs  M. — "  Well,  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  very 
doubtful  how  far  such  men  are  to  be  justified  in  con^ 
tinning  connected  with  religious  bodies." 

Fred. — "  That  is  a  difficult  practical  question,  which 
each  man's  conscience  must  determine  for  itself.  I  do 
not  myself  think  that  any  general  law  can  be  laid  down 
on  the  subject.  Of  one  thing,  however,  my  dear  Mrs 
Merton,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  harshness  and  acri- 
mony, the  imputations  and  suspicions,  on  the  part  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  to  which  those  who  have  denied 
this  doctrine  have  in  so  many  cases  been  subjected,  and 
which  have  driven  them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the 
partial  suppression  which  you  blame,  are  themselves 
highly  blameable.  The  case  here  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  which  we  too  often  see 
exemplified  of  men  joining  the  Church  of  England,  for 
instance,  the  whole  spirit  of  whose  theology  can  only  by 
the  most  far-fetched  accommodation  be  reconciled  with 
her  articles,  hoiniliea,  or  creed.    Those  other  men  we  are 
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speaking  of,  though  differing  from  the  evangelical  bodies 
to  which  they  have  united  themselves  on  this  highlj 
important  question  of  Eternism,  yet  feel  one  with  them 
in  heart  on  the  essentials,  because  the  vital  points  of 
Christianity." 

Elizabeth  (to  Mra  Merton). — "  You  spoke  about  pre- 
sumption. It  has  often  struck  me  that  great  mistakes 
are  made  as  to  what  constitutes  presumption  in  matters 
of  belief.  This  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  the  end 
arrived  at  as  the  mode  of  arriving  at  it.  There  may  be 
presumption  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  and  humility 
not  only  with  the  minority,  but  even  in  insulation,  if 
there  is  the  conviction  that  God  himself  led  ua  into  that 
insulation.  To  have  God  for  our  guide,  does  not  more 
inspire  confidence  than  it  is  fitted  at  any  rate  to  iniiiae 
humility." 

Mr  M. — "  Large  views  of  human  life  and  the  pre- 
valence of  truth  teach  ns  the  folly  and  the  incotrectneaB 
of  intellectual  pride ;  for  they  shew  us  that  neither  tran- 
scendent abilities,  nor  even  high  moral  and  spiritual 
worth  can  secure  the  adoption  of  objective  truth.  This 
is  a  matter  which,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  directed  by 
considerations  far  too  profound  and  too  subtle  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  us." 

For  two  or  three  days  after  this  there  was  no  theolo- 
gical conversation  amongst  the  friends.  On  the  evening 
succeeding  the  above  detailed  discussion,  Mrs  Merton 
had  a  parly  of  friends  at  her  own  house.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  when  they  went  to  an  evening  service, 
and  the  day  after  they  all  dined  out.  Frederic,  who  sat 
nearly  opposite  to  his  wife  at  dinner,  and  who,  bride- 
groom like,  often  took  greater  pleasure  in  looking  at  her 
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than  in  making  an^  other  nse  of  bis  eyes,  observed, 
thst  on  hearing  something  which  struck  her  from  a.  lady 
opposite,  Elizal^eth  cat  short  a  pleasant  train  of  talk  she 
had  entered  on  with  the  gentleman  who  sat  next  her, 
and  was  so  intent  listening  to  the  lady's  conversation, 
she  acttially  did  not  hear  a  remark  he  soon  afterwards 
addressed  to  her.  Frederic  knew  it  was  not  in  Eliza- 
beth's nature  to  be  rude ;  she  could  not  have  been  so 
even  had  she  wished ;  but  he  himself  had  heard  what 
arrested  her  attention,  and  therefore  understood  it  all. 
The  words  which  had  so  strongly  interested  Elizabeth 
were  these: — "  He  is  a  very  learned  man.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  translating  the  New 
Testament  from  some  ancient  MSS." 

The  lady's  interlocutor,  who  was  an  English  clergy- 
man, added,  "  Especially,  T  believe,  from  the  most  an- 
cient of  all — the  Vatican  manuscript." 

"  I  suppose  scholars  think  it  a  very  important  thmg 
to  have  a  correct  Greek  text." 

"Yes,  certainly.  No  one  can  pay  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  not  look  on  tliat  aa  a  matter  of  first 
importance." 

"But  are  the  differences  considerable  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  manuscripts  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  so  trifling  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  do  not  afiect  doctrinal  questions.  One  valuable 
result  of  searehing  into  those  older  sourees  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  to  clear  tip  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
Grospel  narrative.  Rather  a  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the 
MSS.  of  highest  authority  all  omit  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter 
of  John,  which  may  lead  us  to  suppose  it  spurious." 

"  That  will  he  a  subject  of  regret,  I  imagine,"  said 
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a  gentlemaD  sitting  near,  "  to  some  of  our  modem 
moralists." 

"  I  believe  there  are  some  lax  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject springing  up  amongst  us,"  replied  the  clergyman, 
"  BO  apt  are  men  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another." 
He  said  this,  however,  in  a  tone  somewhat  dry  and 
final,  so  tliat  the  other  saw  it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  at  least  for  the  present. 

"  Why  was  it,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  our  Authorised 
Version  was  not  made  from  the  old  manuscripts  ?" 

"  There  were  none  of  them  known  to  those  who  com- 
piled the  Greek  text  on  which  our  national  translations 
were  founded.  It  was  barely  known  that  some  such 
ancient  MSS.  existed,  but  their  contents  had  not  y^ 
been  exhihited.  Erasmus,  whose  first  Greek  edition 
was  the  basis  of  the  textus  receptas,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  he  made  a  diligent  and  judicious 
use  of  the  materials  then  available,  had  access  only  to 
eight  MSS.  (instead  of  the  two  hundred  now  extant), 
and  none  of  these  older  than  the  tenth  century. 
As  respects  the  talents  necessary  for  such  a  work,  I 
should  imagine  he  was  the  fittest  man  of  his  age.  But 
scholars  in  his  day  had  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  and  application  of  right  tests  of  the  worth 
of  MSS.  and  various  readings." 

Frederic  was  sure  that  his  wife  would  take  an  oppor- 
ttmity,  when  the  ladies  withdrew,  to  prosecute  her  in- 
quiries, so  he  left  it  to  her  to  do  so.  Soon  after  joining 
the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  he  came  up  to  Elizabeth, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone,  '*  Well,  my  Lilly,  have  yon 
made  any  inquiries  yet  about  the  new  translator  ?  Is  it 
the  right  one?" 

She  shook  her  bead,  aod  said,  "  No,  he  is  quite  a 
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young  man ;"  and  tlie  tears  actually  started  Into  her 
eyes. 

"  But  we  shall  find  him  one  day,  the  dear  old  man. 
I  feel  sure  of  that.  Cheer  up,  my  child ;  we  ahall  cer- 
tainly find  him." 

The  two  gentlemen  spent  the  most  of  the  following 
day  at  Manchester,  visiting  various  manufactories  there. 
The  ladies  remained  behind,  and  employed  tliemselves 
in  making  several  morning  calls  in  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead. 

When  the  gentlemen  returned  in  the  evening,  one  of 
the  first  things  Mrs  Merton  said  was,  "  Whom  do  you 
think  we  fell  across  to-day,  William?  Who  but  Mr 
Lloyd,  who  is  come  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  his 
brother  here.  We  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in 
the  park  at  Birkenhead,  when,  to  ray  surprise,  he  came 
np  and  accosted  me.  I  thouglit  this  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  introducing  him  to  Mrs  Somers,  and, 
never  doubting  her  being  quite  agreeable,  very  soon  and 
eagerly,  I  assure  you,  I  introduced  the  subject  of  fiiture 
punishment.  Well!  what  do  you  think?  I  don't  know 
how  you  will  explain  it,  Mr  Somers.  She  told  me  after- 
wards to  have  a  little  patience,  and  you  would  explain 
it.  Mrs  Somers,  naughty  creature,  would  BCarcely  speak 
to  the  good  old  man.  She  actually  left  it  almost  en- 
tirely to  me  to  defend  Destructionism,  and  attack  his 
Universalism ! " 

"  Yon  did  very  little  more  than  attack  Universalism," 
said  Elizabeth,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  but  why  did  you  not  speak?  I  assure  you, 
if  she  had  been  a  miss  in  her  teens,  and  he  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  she  could  hardly  have  been  more  shy." 

Frederic  looked  at  Elizabeth,  and  seeing  her  half- 
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ashamed,  half-amoBed  expression,  baret  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  "My  poor  little  wife!  What  a  dilemma  for 
her  to  be  placed  in,  and  she  eo  fond  of  theological  diacus- 
sions  too,  and  Buch  a  favourite  Bobject!" 

Mr  Merton's  honest  eyes  looked  first  at  Elizabeth 
and  then  at  her  husband,  for  an  explanation.  The 
latter  soon  recovered  his  composure,  and  turning  to 
Mrs  Merton,  said,  "  I  suppose  my  wife  left  it  to  me, 
tJien,  to  explain  to  you  how  she  could  not  join  with  yon 
in  attacking  Mr  Lloyd's  Universalism,  because  she  her- 
self is  a  Univeraalist." 

Mrs  Merton  opened  her  eyes  a  little  wider,  and  said, 
"  But  I  thought  yon,  as  well  as  Mr  Somera,  believed  in 
Destrnction." 

"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  looking  down,  "  but  I  believe 
in  both." 

On  this  Mr  Merton  threw  himself  down  on  an  easy- 
chair,  and  exclaimed,  "  That  German  mysticism,  how  it 
does  infect  us  I  Kot  even  the  roost  clear-minded  and 
honest-hearted  can  escape  its  influence.  Commend  me 
to  the  old  divines,  whose  opinions  were  at  least  intel- 
ligible both  to  themselves  and  others." 

Frederic  went  up  and  stood  with  hia  back  to  the  fire,  and 
turning  to  hisfriend,  who  sat  near,  said,"  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  shew  you,  my  dear  Merton.  that  neitiier  Elizabeth 
nor  I  have  vague  and  misty  views — our  scheme  is  quite 
definite ;  and  I  hope  you  will  find  it  perfectly  intelligible, 
tliough  it  requires  some  pretty  severe  stress  of  meta- 
physical reasoning,  I  must  confess,  to  reconcile  those 
two  doctrines  of  Destruction  and  Universalism.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  tug  of  war,  the  jMna  aginc^um.  To  give 
yon,  however,  at  once  a  little  light  on  the  subject,  I 
maat  tell  yoa  that  we  beUe\e  th.«re  i&  not  only  a  resni- 
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nction  of  the  body,  but  a  resurrection  of  the  Boul — that 
just  as  the  body  dies  and  is  alive  again,  so  is  it  with  the 
Bonl." 

Mr  Merton,  who  had  listened  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, now  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimed  as  he 
Blood  by  the  fire — "  That  is,  indeed,  a  most  fascinating 
theoiy;  but  I  am  a&aid  it  is  notlung  but  a  theory. 
Toa  can  surely  iind  no  trace  of  that  in  the  Bible." 

'*  The  Bible  does  not,  I  think  you  will  agree,  contain 
a  great  deal  of  theory  in  an  elaborated  form,  and  yet 
theory  is  quite  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
Bible,  or  even  remotely  appreciate  its  contents.  What 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  fall,  the  consequent  universal 
depravity,  the  federal  relation  respectively  of  Adam  and 
Christ  to  mankind,  or  a  portion  of  them,  the  philosophy 
of  substitution,  regeneration,  the  doctrines  of  free  will  or 
of  necessity,  but  various  theories  involved  more  or  leas 
distinctly  in  the  facts  of  Scripture  (for  all  fact  involves 
theory),  though  not  broadly  stated  there." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr  Merton,  "  it  will  not  do  to  give 
the  fag-end  of  an  evening  to  this  formidable  argumenta- 
tion.     We  must  reserve  the  tug  of  war  for  to-niorrow." 

"  Before  entering  on  that,  however,"  said  Frederic, "  I 
should  like  to  give  you  the  history  of  my  adoption  of  this 
scheme.  You  know  Charles  Rivers.  You  were  not  much 
acquainted  with  him  at  college,  but  I  have  written  to  yoa 
ft^uently  of  him  since.  We  were  strongly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  I  was  much  with  him  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life.  He  died,  you  are  aware,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  We  had  some  deeply-interesting 
theological  discourse  together  during  those  months; 
and  it  was  from  him  I  received  the  outline  and  principal 
irgoments  for  the  scheme  I  am  now  laying  before  'vow. 
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He  himself  was  led  to  adopt  it  in  rather  a  singular  way. 
He  had  long  been  a  Universalist,  and  delighted  with 
his  whole  soul  in  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of 
ail,  when  he  fell  in  with  Mr  Edwnrd  White's  "  Life  in 
Christ,"  then  just  published,  and  felt  it  impossible  to 
close  his  mind  to  the  great  force  of  the  arguments  there 
given  for  Destruction.  A  painful  conflict  ensued  in  hiB 
mind,  which  led  him  to  agonising  prayer.  What  he  re- 
garded, I  believe  rightly,  aa  a  gracious  answer,  came  by 
means  of  what  we  should  call  a  mere  chance  occurrence. 
His  sister,  by  no  means  a  very  thoughtful  person,  told 
him  one  day  that  a  friend  of  hers  had  informed  her  there 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  been  for  yean 
engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
founded  on  the  most  ancient  manuacripte.  His  religions 
views  were  said  to  be  somewhat  singular,  and  in  parti- 
cular his  belief  with  respect  to  future  punishment,  wai 
something  between  Universalism  and  Destmctionism. 
Bivers  caught  eagerly  at  this  information,  and,  as  he 
was  confined  to  the  house,  at  his  rei^uest  the  young  lady 
was  very  soon  brought  to  see  him,  and  give  him  further 
particulars.  She  was  a  pleasing  girl,  interested  in  Divine 
things,  and  of  a  somewhat  speculative  turn.  Unhappily, 
she  was  not  able  to  tell  much  of  the  old  gentleman.  She 
did  not  know  where  he  lived,  nor  did  she  even  know  his 
name.  Her  brother  had  heard  of  him  quite  accident- 
ally while  travelling  in  Scotland,  from  a  young  man  of 
very  interesting,  delicate  appearance,  wliose  name  he  did 
not  learn,  but  with  whom,  whilst  sailing  on  Loch  Katrine 
and  Loch  Lomond,  he  had  had  some  most  memorable 
intercourse.  All  that  the  young  lady  could  tell  Riven 
of  the  opinions  of  the  unknown  translator  was  this,  that 
he  founded  his  reconciliatioD  of   the  two  doctrines  on 
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President  Edwards'  theory  of  perBonal  identity.  He 
maintains,  perhaps  yon  know,  that  the  Deity  alone  has 
strict  personal  identity ;  in  the  creature  it  can  only  be 
wnatituted.  Now,  wliat  was  pecuiiar  to  the  unknown 
was  his  belief  that  this  identity  could  be  re-consti- 
tuted, after  being  broken.  He  said,  indeed,  it  was 
likely  there  were  interstices  or  pores,  inappreciable  by 
the  finite  understanding,  in  the  continuity  of  every 
created  intelligence,  which  in  the  different  stages  of 
being  might  be  widened  into  gaps  of  non-existence,  and 
yet  the  identity  continue.  This  idea  being  supplied  to 
Uivers,  he  returned  to  interpret  his  Bible  by  means  of  it, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  how  clear  everything  now 
appeared.  He  imparted  his  more  mature  scheme  to  me, 
and  this,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
vey to  you.     But,  as  you  say,  it  must  not  be  to-night" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PEKSONAL  IDENTITY. 

M£  Merton,  going  to  the  libraiy  soon  after  breakfast 
on  ibe  following  day,  foand  Mr  Somers  there  reading,  and 
with  a  manuscript  on  the  table  before  him.  "  I  am  look- 
ing," he  said,  "  at  '  Edwards'  Treatise  on  Original  Sin.' 
Have  you  ever  studied  this  part  in  which  he  treats  the 
question  of  Peraonal  Identity  ?  " 

"  Oil,  yes !  I  have  long  been  a  convert  to  his  views 
on  that  subject." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  I  thought  of  proposing 
yon  should,  in  the  course  of  this  day,  if  you  have  time, 
road  to  yourself  a  paper  I  have  written  on  this  subject, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  we  were  next  to  diacssa. 
The  question,  in  order  to  be  understood  at  all,  requires 
rather  close  reasoning,  and  I  am  afraid  it  might  weary 
Mrs  Merton." 

"  Perhaps  tt  might ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  find  yon 
have  a  paper  already  written.     Pray  give  it  to  me." 

He  sat  down  and  began  reading  it  at  once.  Frederic 
left  the  room  before  it  was  concluded,  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment with  his  wife.  I  sliall  give  the  paper  almost 
entire,  but  may  tell  such  of  my  readers  as  find  this  con- 
tinued chain  of  metaphysical  reasoning  too  irksome,  that 
th^  may  probably  be  able  to  follow  out  the  argomenl 
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sufficient!;'  well  by  passing  on  to  the  conversation  in 
the  evening. 

Mr  Somebs'  Papee. 
One  of  the  most  &vonrite,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
aignmenta  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
destruction  of  the  impenitent  soul,  is  that  founded  on  the 
philosophical  fact  of  the  indestructibilitj  of  matter. 
Conceding  to  the  objector,  in  the  meantime,  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  analogy,  I  would  remark  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, matter  is  at  every  instant  perishing,  and  in  its 
place  firesh  matter  issuing  from  the  creating  hand  of 
God.  The  only  difference  between  this  constant  action 
and  His  first  act  in  creating,  is  that  each  particle  of 
matter  now  has  had  its  predecessor,  for  which  it  is  sub* 
stitated,  and  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  kind  of  con- 
stituted identity.  And  the  very  same  thing  is  true  of 
all  created  existence.  Let  me  here  quote  some  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards'  reasoning  on  the  subject,  to  which  I 
would  strongly  advise  eveiy  one  who  wishes  really  to 
investigate  this  subject,  to  devote  that  close  attention 
and  deep  thought,  which  it  requires  and  deserves.  "  It 
may  be  demonstrated,"  he  says,  "  that  this  oneness  of 
created  substance  existing  at  different  times,  is  a  merely 
dependent  identity;  dependent  on  the  pleasure  and  sove- 
reign constitution  of  Him  who  worketh  all  in  all.  This 
will  follow  from  what  is  generally  allowed,  and  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  God  not  only  created  all  things,  but 
continually  preserves  them  and  upholds  them  in  being." 
This  he  aiguea,  by  shewing  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  God  to  preserve  them,  if  their  iiiture  existence  de- 
pended on  (i.e.,  was  secured  by)  their  antecedent  existence, 
as  then  they  would  continue  to  exist  without  His  help. 
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Tlieir  existence,  therefore,  at  way  moment  must  depend 
aolely  and  immediately  on  the  will  of  God.  "  For  to 
suppose  that  its  antecedent  existence  (antecedent  exist- 
ence of  created  substance)  concurs  with  God  in  eiEci- 
ency,  to  produce  some  part  of  the  effect,  13  attended 
with  all  the  very  same  absurdities  which  have  been 
shewn  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it 
wholly.  Therefore,  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing, 
as  to  any  proper  influence  or  assistance  in  the  afiair; 
and  consequently  Ood  produces  the  effect  as  much  from 
notliing,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  before.  So  that 
this  effect  differs  not  at  all  from  the  first  creation,  but 
only  circu7i>ita?itiaUi/  ;  as  m.  first  creation  there  has  been 
no  such  act  and  effect  of  God's  power  before:  whereas, 
His  giving  existence  afterwards  follows  preceding  acta 
and  efforts  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  established  order." 
He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  each  of  these  successive 
creative  acts  of  God  produces  a  new  effect,  and  so 
"  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case  but  what 
depends  on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator, 
who  by  His  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites 
these  successive  new  eflects,  tliat  He  treats  titem  as  one, 
by  communicating  to  them  like  properties,  relations,  and 
circumstances ;  and  so  leads  us  to  regard  and  treat  them 
as  one.  Wlien  I  call  this  an  arbitrary  constituliim,  I 
mean  that  it  is  a  constitution  which  depends  on  nothing 
but  the  Divine  will;  which  will  depends  on  nothing 
but  the  Divine  wisdom."  He,  in  a  note,  illustrates  this 
constituted  ouene.'^s  by  the  images  in  a  glass,  which  to 
OS  appear  precisely  the  same,  "  with  a  continuing  per- 
^t  identity,"  but  which  philosophers  know  to  be  the 
constantly  renewed  effects  of  new  rays  of  light* 
'"TTcatiMOa  On|^iiiA%n."  Ev(  It. 
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Tliis  train  of  reasoning  has  been  introduced  as  a 
necessary  preliminaiy  to  the  propounding  of  what  is 
peculiar  in  the  echeme  about  to  be  advocated. 

The  doom  of  the  wicked  being  bo  explicitly  declared 
in  Scripture  to  be  deatrucfion,  and  it  being  only  by  the 
utmost  misapplication  of  the  meaning  that  this  can  be 
understood  aa  Bigniiying  a  corrective  punishment,  ending 
in  reformation  and  happiness,  any  more  than  an  eternal 
preservation  in  misery,  wliat  are  we  to  say  to  those 
nnmerooa  and  equally  explicit  texts  which  tell  of  the 
final  recovery  and  bliss  of  all?  The  two  truths  can  be 
united  into  one  harmonious  whole  only  by  the  grand, 
yet  simple,  idea  of  REVIVAL. 

Deatroctionists  are  right  in  proclaiming  that  the  doom 
of  the  wicked,  after  suffering  the  torments  of  hell,  is  loss 
of  being.  God's  creating  hand  is  held  back,  and  the 
creature  is  blotted  out  of  existence.  But  this  is  not  the 
eternal  issue.  This  is  the  death  which  is  the  wages  of 
sin,  and  it  may  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  non- 
existence. But  Christ,  who  in  his  character  of  a  pecu- 
liar Saviour  to  his  immediate  people  has  purchased  for 
them  escape  from  this  death,  has,  in  his  character  of 
Saviour  of  all,  obtained  for  all  the  rest  recovery  from  it. 

The  objection  will  very  naturally  arise,  "  How  can  a 
being  once  destroyed,  and  called  into  existence  again,  be 
the  same  being?  In  reality,  these  must  be  two  distinct 
individuals."  In  order  to  dispose  of  this  objection,  and 
e£hce  from  our  minds  the  feelings  that  naturally  ally 
themselves  with  it,  we  must  keep  onr  view  steadily  fixed 
on  certain  well-established  first  principles.  If  we  recur 
to  President  Edwards'  train  of  thought,  we  shall  see 
that,  if  that  profound  thinker  and  proverbially  close 
r  be  right,  a  strict  person&l  identity  ia  Umilei'Xo 
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the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  constitnted  identity  is  all 
that  the  creatine  can  possess.  N^ow  as,  hj  His  wise 
cooBtitutioa  of  things,  existence  the  product  of  one 
creative  act,  and  existence  the  product  of  the  next 
creative  act,  are  linked  together  so  as  to  be  treated  and 
viewed  as  one ;  and  as  hy  the  process  being  continued, 
existence  at  death  is  linked  into  unity  with  existence  at 
birth,  separated  though  they  may  be  by  seventy  years, 
is  it  for  UB  to  say  that  this  same  chain  of  constituted 
identity  may  not  link  together  two  species  of  existence 
separated  by  a  chasm,  and  even  a  wide  chasm,  of  non- 
existence ? 

As  the  above  view  of  personal  identity  is  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  scheme  of  Universalism  which  is  here 
unfolded,  it  is  desirable  to  devote  to  it  a  very  particular 
consideration.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
authority;  were  it  so,  we  might  And  it  one  of  difficult 
decision,  since  we  have  Locke,  Butler,  Reid,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  modem  opinion  in  general,  on 
one  side,  and  Edwards,  Plato,  Proclna,  Flntarch,  and 
the  ancients  generally  on  the  other.  Not  to  enter  into 
the  minutiEB  of  the  question,  I  think  we  may  consider 
the  argument  against  us,  independent  of  its  moral  bear- 
ings (which,  for  reasons  that  will  be  afterwards  appa- 
rent, may  be  here  omitted),  as  summed  up  in  this; — 
"  Our  personal  identity  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  conscious- 
ness; all  reasoning,  therefore,  which  involves  its  denial 
is  suicidal,  as  all  reasoning  must  ultimately  rest  on  fects 
of  consciousness;  and  if  consciousness  deceives  us  in  one 
thing,  we  cannot  trust  it  in  another.  Hence  we  may 
doubt  its  testimony  if  we  choose,  but  we  can  never 
prove  anything  that  contradicts  it." 

Now,  the  fallacy  liere  wsaa  to  sziee  &om  a  misappli- 
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cadoQ  of  temiB,  Conscionsneaa  is  eimplj  the  present 
recognition  by  the  conBciotui  subject  of  itself,  and  of  the 
vuioos  states  and  modifications  itself  undergoes;  and 
its  testimony  goes  not  beyond  this  sphere.  Facts  of 
Gonscionsneas  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  of 
which,  in  one  sense,  end  id  conscioosness  itsetf,  while 
others  hare  a  clear  relation  to  an  outer  reality.  These  are 
described  as  consciousneas  of  what  I  /eel,  and  conscious- 
ness of  what  I  believe.  But,  in  either  case,  the  ultimaie 
iact  ia  simply  a  subjective  one.  Belief,  as  well  as  feeling, 
is  a  modification  of  the  ^o.  Hence  we  see  that  conscious- 
ness must  not  be  made  teeponsible  for  the  corre^ondewx 
of  anything  in  the  conscious  eabject  with  an  objective 
reality.  If  I  believe  that  the  world  is  Sat  instead  of 
round,  all  that  consciousness  has  to  do  is  to  report  iaith- 
fblly  as  to  my  belief;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  proposition. 

If  we  thus  restrict  the  testimony  of  consciousuess 
within  its  due  bounds,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  ie  never 
fallacious.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  this 
testimony  to  be  fallacious,  for  the  belief  in  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  feel  and  believe  witboat 
believing  that  I  feel  and  believe.  Yet  neither  can  we 
prove  this  testimony  true,  because  it  is  ultimate.  I  can- 
not believe  that  I  feel  and  that  I  believe,  on  any  other 
groond  than  that  I  do  feel  and  believe.  But  this  is 
quite  sufficient  There  can  be  no  greater  necessity  than 
the  necessity  of  fact. 

But  it  would  indeed  be  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things,  if  we  could  only  arrive  at  absolute  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  modifications  of  our  own  ego.  On  the 
contraiy,  there  are  certain  objective  truths,  our  belief  in 
which  is  as  ultimate  and  secessai^  as  in  thew  au\)jei>^^i\% 
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ones.  I  am  no  more  certain  that  the  half  appears  to  me 
less  than  the  whole,  than  that  it  in  realitj  is  so.  My 
belief  in  this  last  truth  is  necessary,  for  I  cannot  know 
the  half  (i,  e.,  conceive  of  it)  but  as  less  than  the  whole. 
It  is  ultimate;  for  I  have  no  other  reason  for  believing 
this  proposition  but  my  believing  it.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, I  am  perfectly  aatiafied  with  the  gronnd  I  go  upon, 
as  no  certainty  can  be  greater  than  that  derived  from 
necessity  of  conception. 

Now,  all  knowledge  that  does  not  come  under  one  of 
these  two  heads  must  be  derived  from  inference ;  and 
however  great  our  confidence  in  the  faculties  by  means  of 
which,  and  the  processes  through  which,  we  have  arrived 
at  belief  in  it,  we  cannot  have  the  same  guarantee  of  its 
absolute  truth  as  in  the  other  cases. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  under  which  of  these 
classes  personal  identity  must  be  placed.  First,  Is  it 
itself  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness?  If  it  is,  it 
must  be  an  immediate  fact,  for,  as  I  believe  all  writers 
on  the  subject  have  maintained,  conscioasDess  is  an 
immediate  knowledge.  Let  as  take  in  connexion  with 
this  that  principle  on  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  hie 
notes  on  Beid,  so  frequently  and  justly  insists,  that  we 
can  have  an  immediate  consciousness  only  of  the  pre- 
aent;  "  The  past  cannot  be  known  in  itself,  but  only  in 
the  present,  that  is  mediately."  We  can  therefore  have 
an  immediate  consciousness  only  of  our  present  existence, 
and  of  the  past  only  a  mediate  knowledge.  But,  in 
order  to  have  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  identity 
of  our  present  and  past  existence,  we  should  require  to 
have  an  immediate  conBciousness  of  them  both.  There- 
fore personal  identic  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  an 
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immediate  fact  of  coDscioufiness,  nor  therefore  a  fact  of 
conaciousness  at  all. 

But  along  with  the  consciousneaa  of  preseot  existence, 
there  ia  a  conacionsness  of  a  certain  impression  or  im- 
pressions made  on  the  present  ego  (namely,  on  the 
memory),  which  very  naturally,  and  with  much  strength, 
refer  to  a  past  reality  as  having  caosed  them.  That 
this  inference,  however,  is  not  strictly  necessary  may  be 
proved  by  one  or  two  facts.  First,  those  results  of 
reasoning  which  are  strictly  necessary  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  if  we  believe  them  at  all,  we  must  believe 
tbera  with  soch  a  perfect  certainty  that  nothing  could 
increase  it.  If  I  see  that  twice  three  is  six,  I  never  can 
1)e  more  sore  of  the  fact  than  I  am  at  present.  It  is  not 
80  with  the  testimony  of  memory.  I  may  have  at  pre- 
sent a  vague  recollection  of  a  certain  thing  having  hap- 
pened. This  idea  may  grow  in  clearness  till  I  am 
almost  certain  of  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  but  then 
a  doubt  may  arise,  and  I  may  end  in  regarding  it  as  a 
trace  of  some  very  vivid  dream. 

And  not  only  is  the  mode  of  arriving  at  certainty, 
different  in  the  two  cases,  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  certainty  itself  ia  of  a  different  nature.  The  belief 
in  necessary  truth  consists  in  a  rigorous  development 
of  a  necessity  of  conception.  That,  in  the  ultimate  facts 
of  consciousness,  is  nothing  else  than  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  fact.  I  know  that,  however  my  mind  had 
been  constituted,  vice  could  never  have  been  more  noble 
than  virtue,  and  while  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  im- 
pression, it  must  remain  B.juct  that  I  am  conscious  of  it 
But  as  to  the  inference  that  this  impression  actually 
corresponds  to  a  positive  past  actuality,  for  this  I  cannot 
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aee  tlie  same  necessi^ ;  I  moBt,  with  all  my  certainty 
of  its  doing  ao,  still  feel  that  it  ie  in  itself  conceivable, 
that  after  all  this  impreasioo  should  be  a  delosion.  My 
reason  acknowledges  the  possibili^  that  a  being  should 
be  created  with  a  firm  belief  of  having  seen  and  done 
certain  things  which  he  had  never  seen  and  done. 

Still  Jrom  the  general  harmony  of  memoiy  with  itself, 
and  with  the  conscionanesa  of  others,  and  from  other 
causes,  we  do  practically  trust  its  testimony,  when  we 
can  with  certainty  ascertain  what  that  testimony  is, 
which  from  its  own  imperfection  and  our  misinterpreta- 
tions, is  only  to  a  limited  extent  practicable.  To  look 
on  memory  as  an  inherently  mendacioos  witness  (and 
here  I  include  in  memory  not  only  the  present  repre- 
sentation, but  the  accompanying  inference  of  its  coires- 
pondence  with  fact),  would  be  ahnost  as  fatal  to  reason- 
ing and  to  practical  life,  as  to  distrust  reason  itself  or 
consciousness.  The  supposed  verdict  of  memory  there- 
lore,  in  favour  of  personal  identity,  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

There  is  alwaya  involved  in  an  act  of  memory  some 
reference  to  the  being  that  remembers.  It  may  be  thus 
translated — I  did  that  deed ;  I  saw  that  object }  I  learnt 
that  fact.  My  attention  may  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
deed,  the  object,  and  the  fact,  but  this  connexion  with 
myself  must  be  understood.  Now,  whether  self  or  the 
fact  connected  with  self,  forms  my  chief  contemplation, 
it  is  clear  that  self  here  is  viewed  as  an  object,  and 
therefore  the  same  rules  must  be  applied  to  it  as  to 
other  objects  in  the  memory.  As  these  cannot  be 
directly  known  by  sense,  inference  must  be  brought  in 
to  decide  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  may  aj^ly 
those  lines  of  Lucretius,  wherein  he  points  out  that  in 
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the  supposed  deceptions  of  sense,  it  is  not  seose  itself 
that  ia  in  fault,  bat  our  inferences  from  it. 

"  Qaoniut  put  horam  nuiitn*  bUit, 
Froptar  opiiwtiu  uinii,  qnoi  addimna  ipii, 
Pro  liui  nt  liiit,  qon  noa  toot  Muiiba'  tim^" — Lib.  iv. 

Accordingly  these  inferences  not  being  neceasaty,  they 
may  be  corrected.  To  take  an  example — A  certain 
man,  from  a  defect  of  vieioD,  cannot  distiDgnish  be- 
tween red  and  green.  To  him,  therefore,  these  two 
colonrs  are  identical.  Is  he  therefore  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  so  in  reality?  Noj  be  feels 
that  consciousness  only  witnesses  to  an  identity  of  m- 
jiremumon  his  ^o,  not  an  actual  identity;  and  by  certain 
processes  of  sure  reasoning,  he  learns  to  believe  firmly 
that  these  two  colours  are  in  reality  distinct.  If  we 
were  to  make  the  application  here  suggested,  to  the 
alleged  testimony  of  consciousness  to  personal  iden- 
tity, it  might  be  objected,  "  The  man  here  instanced  is 
able  to  appeal  to  the  senses  of  others  to  correct  his 
own.  This  would  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
nniversal  delusion."  Careful  scrutiny  into  the  case  will, 
however,  shew  that  the  man  must  after  all  depend  on 
his  own  conscionsnesB,  for  how  can  he  know  what  others 
say  or  think,  but  by  means  of  those  senses  whereby 
he  holds  commonication  with  them  ?  If,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  for  a  single  man  to  correct  the  Tiatural  inference 
to  which  one  fact  of  consciousness  would  lead,  by  means 
of  other  &ctB,  so  may  a  whole  race  of  men. 

We  may  apply  this  rule  to  Edwards'  illustration  of 
the  image  in  the  glass.  Let  us  carefully  examine  the 
facts  of  the  case.  I  am  conscious  directly  of  a  certain 
present  impression,  and  indirectly  of  certiun  past  impres- 
sions ;  and  sa  these  are  perfectly  coincident  with  one 
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another,  and  with  1117  present  impression,  I  maj  initr 
them  to  be  all  identical,  i.e.,  one  and  the  same  effect 
of  one  and  the  same  outwaxd  cauae,  Bnt  in  this  I 
should  be  mistaken,  as  hy  means  of  other  ascertained 
facts  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  immediate  canse  of 
the  image  is  a  ray  of  light,  which  at  the  next  moment 
will  be  succeeded  by  another  ray,  to  produce  in  its  turn 
another  image.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  soul,  I  am 
conscious  directly  of  a  certain  present  existence,  and 
also  indirectly  of  certain  past  exiatings,  which,  whether 
exactly  coincident  in  other  respects  or  not,  at  least  agree 
in  this,  in  their  one  relation  to  my  present  consciousness. 
If,  however,  I  infer  from  this  coincidence  their  i^iUity, 
or  in  other  words  regard  them  as  one  single  effect,  I 
shall  be  mistaken,  as  reason  may  deduce  from  other 
facts  they  are  each  a  separate  result  of  God's  creative 


Some,  however,  may  demur  to  thia  reasoning,  and 
maintain  that  the  fact  that  I  appropriate  those  past 
actions  to  myself  shews  that  the  being  who  performed 
them  was  identically  the  same  product  of  creative  action 
with  my  present  ego.  "  How  can  my  first  ego  be 
m^  ego  at  all,"  it  may  be  said,  "unless  it  is  nume- 
rically the  same  with  my  present?"  Thia  inference  I 
reject.  This  is  indeed  the  point  of  divergence  of  my 
opinion  from  that  usually  held, 

I  also  hold  that  the  creature  is  sabjectively  and 
objectively  one  throughout  its  course — that  it  r^ards 
itself  so  far  as  remembrance  reaches — and  is  regarded 
by  other  beings,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  identify  it— 
but  that,  above  all,  it  is  regarded  by  God  himself  aa  one 
single  individual  in  all  its  stages ;  but  I  maintain  that 
this   individuality  is   produced,   not   by   the  uni^  of 
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identitify  bnt  the  unitj  of  correlation.  I  do  not  feel,  in 
considering  these  past  acts,  that  mt/  present  ego  did 
them ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  may  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  ia  physically  and  morally  incapable  of  performing 
them ;  but  I  feel  that  they  were  performed  by  a  being 
with  whom  ray  actnal  ego  regards  itself  as  identified, 
and  feels  itself  so  bonnd  up  as  that  they  form  different 
parts  of  one  single  whole.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
other  beings  also  feel  with  respect  to  me. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  may  draw  an 
analogy  between  time  and  space,  and  also  illustrate  the 
immaterial  by  the  material.  Why  do  we  call  any  indi- 
vidual object — a  tree,  for  instance — onef  Is  it  not 
because  of  the  relation  which  the  different  parts  bear  to 
one  another?  It  is  not  that  this  leaf  is  an  identical 
prodact  with  that  leaf,  or  the  trunk  with  the  branches, 
but  that  they  are  all  bound  together  by  a  certain  bond 
of  unity,  so  as  to  form  one  individual?  Now  we  see,  in 
the  case  of  the  tree,  it  is  only  a  constituted  indiYiduality ; 
any  leaf  of  it  I  may  touch  might  have  belonged  to 
another  tree  of  the  same  species,  and  so  it  is  with  the 
sou).  Any  portion  of  its  existence  might  have  been 
nnited  to  another  individuality,  whereas  the  individuality 
of  God  is  necessary.  No  portion  of  His  existence  could 
have  belonged  to  any  other  being.  But  creative  indi- 
viduality, though  constituted,  is  not  the  less  real. 
That  leaf  migfu  have  belonged  to  another  tree,  but  it 
doet  belong  to  this  one  only.  All  the  portions  of  my 
past  life  have  belonged,  and  those  of  my  future  life  will 
belong  to  me,  and  to  no  other  person. 

Individuahty,  therefore,  being  allowed,  and  all  the 
consequences  as  to  responsibility  and  the  possibility  of 
moral  govemment  flowing  from  it  being  also  conceded, 
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let  UB  consider  whether  there  are  any  conditions  essen- 
tial to  it  which  shall  preclude  its  extending  to  an  exist- 
ence extremelj  different  from  the  present,  and  also 
divided  from  it  bj  a  gulf  of  non-existence.  Ist,  Is  re- 
semblance necessary  ?  No,  surely  not.  It  is  not  so  even 
in  this  life.  That  must  indeed  be  a  much  assisted  eye 
that  could  in  any  case  trace  a  resemblance  between  the 
unformed  features  of  the  babe  of  a  day  old,  and  that 
same  babe  brought  through  youth  and  manhood  to  the 
time  of  silver  hairs.  And  greater  still  is  the  difference 
between  the  miW  and  «ou2ofthe  little  suckling  and  those 
of  the  great  philosopher  be  has  perhaps  since  become. 
And  not  only  are  the  various  marked  stages  thus  unlike, 
the  changes  throughout  the  earthly  career  for  being 
gradual  are  not  the  leas  real.  The  substituted  particles 
of  the  body,  the  Buccessive  volitions  of  the  soul,  must 
have  varied  to  some  amount,  and  the  very  least  is 
enough  to  serve  the  argument.  Is  co-extensive  memoiy 
necessary?  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  this 
opinion  could  be  deliberately  maintained  by  any,  though 
it  is  a  very  natural  deduction  from  Locke's  doctrine,  that 
"  personal  identity  consists  in  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and 
places."  This  definition  of  identity  has,  however,  been 
objected  to  and  refuted  by  Beid  and  others,  on  the 
ground  that  truth  must  be  independent  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  truth,  and  that  in  fact  that  identity  which  we  all 
allow  unites  the  different  stages  of  our  being,  in  the  case 
of  all  extends  far  beyond  the  pale  of  memory.  When  I 
hear  trom  others  of  what  I  did  when  a  child  of  three 
years  old,  I  do  not  doubt  my  having  done  what  ia 
related,  though  I  am  utterly  unconadouB  of  having 
done  it. 
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Bat  it  was  a  possible  case  that,  while  the  remoter 
links  of  the  chain  should  become  detached,  there  should 
have  been  one  chain  of  consciousness  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  life.  The  end  of  this  lustrum  might  be 
nncoDuected  with  the  beginning  of  the  last,  much  of  this 
day's  cooscioasQess  even  might  be  broken  off  from  to- 
moiTow's  memory,  and  each  moment  might  still  hand 
over  to  its  successor  something  which  connected  it  with 
its  predecessor.  Even  this  condition,  howevei,  is  not 
observed  between  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  states, 
tnd  in  cases  of  Bomnambuliam  we  see,  in  the  passing 
into  and  the  issuing  frY)m  the  state,  perfect  and  sadden 
separations  of  consciousness.  There  have  been  recorded 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  whole  past  has  become  a  blank 
to  memory,  and  yet  identity  remained.  The  illustra- 
tion of  somnambulism  leads  to  an  interesting  suggestion. 
We  see  here,  not  only  consciousness  broken,  but  con- 
■ciousneBS  rejoined.  In  passing  from  this  state  to  their 
ordinary  life,  people  ofren  recollect  what  happened  the 
other  side  of  the  interval,  while  forgetting  what  passed 
during  the  interval  itself.  In  itself,  then,  it  is  not  incon- 
cuvable  that  the  soul,  when  recalled  into  being,  should 
remember  its  existence  this  side  of  the  chasm ;  but  it 
seems,  on  other  grounds,  vety  unlikely  that  this  con- 
nected consciousness  should  exist,  as  it  could  scarcely 
■dd  to  the  happiness  of  the  advanced  being  to  retain, 
even  in  its  memory,  the  stain  of  former  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness. 

Bnt  it  is  said,  thongh  continuity  of  consciousness  is 
not  necessary  for  individuality,  continuity  of  existence 
is.  The  same  being  that  once  ceases  to  exist  never  can 
be  considered  as  prolonged  in  any  creature  afterwards  to 
be  odled  into  existence.    This  objection  may  be  made 
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by  some  wlio  do  not  maintain  strict  pei-sonal  identity. 
"It  ia  true,"  they  may  say,  "the  creature's  existence 
here  is  the  result  of  repeated  aucceasive  acts  of  the 
Creator,  but  these  acts  follow  each  other  so  continuously 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  one  prolonged  action, 
and  tlie  existence  produced  thereby  be,  ia  one  sense, 
regarded  aa  one  prolonged  effect.  We  see  here  a  very 
natural  foundation  for  individuality,  which  woald  be  lost 
if  a  break  in  the  being  were  supposed."  Now,  I  think 
this  view  might  be  strongly  objected  to,  on  the  score  of 
the  innumerable  changes  in  the  being  during  the  earthly 
career.  It  seems  strange  to  call  the  existence  of  the 
babe  the  same  elTect  with  that  of  the  man,  when  in  its 
character  it  ia  so  utterly  different.  But,  at  all  events, 
this  supposed  continuity  of  action  and  of  effect  must  not 
be  insisted  on  as  a  necessary  condition  for  individuality, 
as  it  cannot  be  proved  even  now  to  exist.  We  cannot 
be  sure  that  there  are  not  breaks  even  in  our  present 
apparently  continuous  existence.  Consciousness  can 
only  tell  us  of  existence;  it  will  be  silent  as  regards  non- 
existence ;  therefore  our  only  subjective  proof  of  conti- 
nuity of  existence  is  in  the  strict  continuity  of  our  con- 
sciousness, la  it  possible,  however,  for  us  to  be  certain 
of  this?  On  the  contrary,  that  is  a  point  in  which  we 
are  very  likely  to  be  deceived.  May  it  not  be  that  senti 
not  perceivitiff  gajta,  judgment  infira  continuity  f  It  ha* 
been  bo  with  matter.  Our  natural  impression  is,  that 
the  particles  of  compact  bodies  are  in  direct  contact,  bnt 
experiments  (e.  g.,  the  well-known  one  of  pressing  water 
through  gold)  have  proved  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
even  the  densest  masses  are  separated  &om  one  another 
by  minute  pores  of  nnoccupied  space.  Is  it  not  possible 
then,  that,  with  regard  to  the  aoul,  the  exiBtence  pro- 
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duced  hj  one  creatiTe  set  is  divided  trom  that  which  is 
the  result  of  the  next  creative  act,  hy  a  very  minute, 
inappreciable   interval   of  non-existence.*      It   is    not 
necessary  to  affirm  that  this  is  the  case ;  all  that  the 
ai^oment  requires  is,  that  it  be  grante{l  that,  though  it 
shoald  prove  to  be  ao,  it  could  not  interfere  with  the 
individuality  of  the  soal  any  more  than  the  interstices  in 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  disturbs  the  indivi- 
duality of  a  material  object.     And  if  a  small  interval  of 
non-existence  would  not  interfere,  why  should  a  long 
one   with   an  individuality  constituted  by   God,  with 
vhom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day? 
But  though  this  strict  continuity  of  re-creation  could 
I      be  proved  to  exist  during  this  stage  of  being,  siill  would 
I     the  individuality  formed  thereby  be  only  a  constituted 
f  ^    one.     The  whole  being  of  God  ia  the  result  of  a  neces- 
l    sary  sequence,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  creature.     It  is 
f    quite  conceivable  that  different  portions  of  its  individual 
^    existence  should  have  been  subtracted,  and  parts  now 
separated  joined  together;  their  order  might  have  been 
transposed ;  or,  as  will  perhaps  be  more  immediately  felt, 
the  being  might  have  stopped  short  at  an  earlier  period. 
If,  therefore,  the  latter  portion  of  any  individual's  exis- 
tence did  not  necessarily  belong  to  him,   but  was  givnn 
him  by  God,  why  may  we  not  suppose  tliat,  when  this 
existence  does  stop  short,  it  is  that  God  is  withholding  a 
farther  portion  of  it  from  him  for  a  period,  to  give  it  him 
again  in  some  future  age.     It  is  not  meant  that  the  rela- 
tion between  that  iiitaie  existence  and  the  present  is  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  aa  that  which  binds  this  into  one. 
Just  as  each  finger  is  a  whole  in  itself  and  also  a  part  of 

t  *  Thit  appcan  to  lure  been  tba  opinion  of  Plato,  who  apeakg  of  tbe 

t      BMtqn  coutMitlf  ptiuhing  uiil  oouitantl;  b«iDg  erented. 
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the  hand,  and  each  hand  a  whole  and  yet  a  part  of  tbe 
body,  BO  may  the  individnal  in  each  stage  of  being  be 
regarded  as  a  whole,  while  yet  his  interests  are  so  bonnd 
np  with  those  related  existences  that  have  preceded  and 
are  to  follow  him,  that  he  is  still  more  truly  a  part  with 
them  of  one  whole. 

To  expect  that  this  scheme  should,  in  many  cases,  be 
immediately  and  without  hesitation  received  and  inlly 
rested  in,  would  argue  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  human  nature.  There  will  be  preconceived  notions 
in  the  minds  of  almost  all  to  hinder  its  admission.  It  is 
well  foe  ua  all  to  remember,  however,  how  low  and  con- 
tracted is  the  subjective  point  of  view,  from  which,  in  this 
prison-world,  we  can  view  great  and  absolute  realities. 
This  should  lead  us,  when  we  may,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  glorious  privilege  of  grasping  by  the  hand  of  the 
subjective  the  outstretched  hand  of  that  Divine  guide 
who  will  lead  ua  np  to  the  heights  of  the  objective, 
whence,  whereas  before  "  man  was  himself'  to  himself 
the  only  "  measure  of  the  universe,"  now,  in  some 
degree,  he  may  view  the  universe  and  himself  with  the 
eyes  of  God. 

This  re-constituted  individuality  at  the  revival  of  the 
soul  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  current 
ideas  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  is 
generally  maintained  that  the  same  body  that  goes  down 
into  the  grave  shall  at  the  resurrection  emerge  &om  it 
Perhaps  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  them  as  the  same :  theie 
may  be  a  constituted  identity.  But  in  no  other  sense 
can  there  be  any.  Independent  of  the  constant  re-crea- 
tion of  matter,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  risen 
body  to  be  composed  of  the  representatives  even  of  those 
particles  which  monldered  in  the  dust    These  have  been 
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scattered  meanwhile  to  the  fooi  winda  of  hearen,  and 
donbtleas  also  passed  into  other  bodies,  so  that  on 
that  supposition  different  souls  would  at  the  last  day 
have  conflicting  claims  with  respect  to  the  particles  to 
compose  their  bodies.  Besides  this,  it  Tcquires  an  iden- 
tity, after  a  lapse  of  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  which 
sabsista  not  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  short 
spui  of  natural  life ;  for  in  that  time,  we  know,  the  par- 
ticles of  our  bodies  are  often  renewed,  and  undergo 
increase  and  decrease.  We  see  here,  too,  how  nnneces- 
sary  is  identity  of  appearance  or  nature  to  constitute  our 
coDceptioDS  of  individuality.  I  will  not  agitate  the 
(juestioD,  whether  the  body  which  is  sown  in  corruption, 
uid  is  to  be  raised  in  incormption,  be  the  literal  cor- 
poreal frame ;  but  as  it  has  been  generally  so  understood, 
I  may  meet  my  readers  on  their  own  ground,  and  ask 
them  whether  they  expect  there  will  be  much  resem- 
blance between  the  mortal  remains  of  the  aged  stunt — 
unlovely,  diaflgured,  it  may  be  deformed — and  the 
glorious,  godlike  form  which  alone  could  be  worthy  of 
his  triumphant  souL 
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When  the  demure  little  Miss  Eittj,  the  last  of  the 
tril>e  of  youngsters  to  retire  to  hed,  had  ^ven  a  kiss  all 
rouod,  DOt  omitting  her  prime  favourite,  Uncle  Fred, 
and  then  walked  sedately  out  of  the  room,  her  papa 
said,  opening  hia  portfolio,  "  This  is  a  paper  of  Somen' 
which  I  have  been  reading,  my  love,  and  of  which  I 
will  give  you  the  substance,  as  I  think  he  was  right  in 
supposing  it  rather  tough  reading  for  ladies.  He  begins 
by  stating  the  opinion  of  President  Edwards,  which  he 
referred  to  last  night,  and  which  was  generally  main- 
tained by  the  ancients,  that  no  created  being  can  have 
strict  personal  identity.  He  is  the  product  of  a  series  of 
repeated  acts  of  the  Creator,  which  acta,  and  the  efFects 
flowing  from  them,  are  only  bound  into  unity  by  the 
arbitrary  constitution  of  God,  that  is,  one  originating  in 
His  will.  So  that  you  are  not  strictly  the  same  person, 
though  you  are  called  the  same,  who  at  fonr  years  old 
cried  when  she  was  washed,  a  few  years  later  climbed 
into  an  apple-tree  in  my  grandfather's  garden,  and  on 
one  occasion  clapped  her  bands  with  delight  at  the  gift 
of  a  pink  sash." 

Mrs  M. — "  My  consdousness,  then,  must  have  been 
made  to  deceive  me,  for  it  certainly  tells  me  that  I  am 
the  same." 
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Mr  M. — "  Oor  conscioasnefts,  or  rather  our  first  and 
natural  inferences  trom  it,  often  mislead  us  in  these 
things.  For  instance,  there  is  no  nniustnicted  man  but 
would  think,  that  the  image  he  sees  for  five  successive 
minutes  in  a  glass  is  precisely  the  same,  and  yet,  as 
Edwards  reminds  us,  this  image  is  the  constantly  re- 
newed efiect  of  new  rays  of  light.  But  what  do  you 
mean  by  your  consciousness  telling  you  you  are  the 
same  b^ng  that  you  were  when  a  child  ?  You  don't 
mean  that  your  present  self  climbed  into  the  tree,  &c., 
&C.?  All  that  would  be  much  beneath  its  dignity. 
All  that  you  mean  is  that  those  things  were  done  by  a 
being  whom  you  and  others  identify  with  your  present 
self.  Now  Mr  Somers  maintains,  and  I  fully  agree  with 
him,  that  our  past,  present,  and  future  selves  are  not  the 
same,  but  they  all  together  form  a  whole  which  ia  our- 
»df.  Just  as  in  a  tree  one  branch  is  not  the  same  with 
another  branch,  and  neither  is  the  same  as  the  trunk, 
but  all  together  form  one  tree.  It  is,  he  says,  in  each 
ease  a  unity,  not  of  identity,  but  of  correlation." 

Mrs  Merton  did  not  know  of  any  objection  to  make 
to  this  view,  and  as  her  husband  was  satisfied,  was  in- 
clined to  let  it  pass  at  any  rate.  "Well,"  she  said, 
"  supposing  we  do  allow  all  this  as  regards  this  life,  does 
Hr  Somers  really  maintain  that  the  soul  can  be  actually 
deatrot/ed  and  created  again,  and  still  be  the  same? 
What  is  there  now  to  constitute  it  the  same  being?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mr  Somers,  "  but  the  arbitrary 
eoDStitntion  of  God ;  but  that  ah>ne  bound  it  into  unity 
bcfijre." 

"  But  then  there  was  memory,  likeness,  and  unbroken 
consciousness.     The  body  was  the  same  too." 

"No,"  said  Trederic,  smiling,  "it  was  constantly 
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changing  too.  As  for  memory,  the  soul,  when  reTived, 
uiight  have  that  also.  But  it  is  not  neceasaiy  for  iden- 
tity. You  don't  remember  yourself  a  baby,  and  yet  you 
are  the  same  person  that  you  were  when  a  baby. 
Neither  are  you  at  all  like  what  you  were  then,  yet  the 
same.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  There  has  been  an  xaaa- 
terrupted  chain  of  memory,  and  consciousness,  and  re- 
Bembiance,  though  we  cannot  trace  it  back.  But  this 
is  not  quite  true.  You  probably  forget  on  falling  asleep 
what  you  were  thinking  of  a  moment  before,  and  cer- 
tainly on  waking  you  often  forget  your  dreama.  People 
have  been  known  to  fall  into  trances,  and  on  recovering 
from  them  find  the  whole  past  a  blank  to  memoiy. 
Accidents  and  mutilations  have  sometimes  made  fright- 
ful changes  instantaneously  in  the  outer  man ;  and  sadden 
conversions,  such  as  that  of  Paul,  have  made  as  marked 
a  change  in  tlie  inner  nature.  And  even  the  changes 
which  are  always  going  on  in  the  quiet  flow  of  each 
daily  course,  though  small,  are  not  the  leas  real ;  quite 
enough  to  make  it  unphitosophical  to  name  aam&ieaa  as 
an  element  in  the  identity  we  can  possess." 

"  What  you  say  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,"  said  Mr  Merton,  "  is  very  striking.  I  will  read 
that  pan  to  the  ladies."  He  took  up  Frederic's  paper, 
and  read  out  tlie  last  part  of  what  we  have  given,  be- 
l^nning  with,  "  But  it  is  said,  though  continuity  of  con- 
sciousness," &c. 

After  some  more  conversation  on  this  subject,  Mia  Mer- 
ton said,  with  a  sigh,  "  Well,  if  it  is  true,  I  think  it  is  a  sad 
doctrine!"  "Why isitaad?"  said  Frederic.  MrsMet- 
tOD,  seeming  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  reply,  Elizabeth 
said : — "  My  lather  has  always  been  a  staanch  advocate 
for  President  Jildwards'  doctrine,  and  I  have  long  held  iL 
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Bat  I  remember  when  first  I  he&rd  it  broached,  thot^h, 
when  it  was  fairly  stated,  and  the  argumentB  brought 
before  me,  I  could  not  but  believe  in  it,  I,  too,  felt  very 
Bad.  It  seemed  as  if  everything,  except  God,  was  crumb- 
ling tmder  me.  I  thonght,  '  Hitherto,  even  in  my  sad- 
dest moments,  when  I  have  fancied  no  one  loved  or  pitied 
me,  I  have  at  any  rate  been  able  to  love  and  pity  myself; 
bnt  now  even  this  consolation  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
me.  I  can  no  longer  go  back  and  think  of  the  little 
Elizabeth  of  my  childhood,  and  trace  with  a  tender  ap- 
propriation all  her  wanderings,  and  all  God's  dealings 
with  her  np  to  this  very  hour.  Surely  life  itself  will 
sow  lose  all  its  interest! '  Bnt  I  have  not  found  it  so." 
"  No,"  said  Frederic,  "  Experience  shews  us  we  are  poor 
judges  beforehand  of  what  is  necessary  for  onr  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  what  will  insure  it,  I,  too,  may  confidently 
say,  that  my  interest  in  my  past  and  future  self  has  not 
been  at  all  impaired  by  the  firm  and  clear  conviction  I 
have  now  entertained  for  many  years,  whenever  it  has 
happened  to  come  before  my  mind  as  a  subject  of  definite 
thonght,  that  it  is  only  by  God's  arbitrary  constitution 
that  they  are  linked  to  my  present  self." 

"  Ah,  but,"  said  Mrs  Merton,  "  so  long  as  we  are  in 
this  world,  imagination  will  often  supply  friendly  illusions 
to  counteract  the  stem  convictions  of  the  understanding." 

"And  these,  yon  think,  will  not  be  preserved  to  us  in 
the  other  world.  Well,  my  dear  Mrs  Merton,"  he  con- 
tinoed,  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  if  any  illusion  is  needed 
for  onr  happiness  even  in  the  world  of  realities,  I  believe 
it  will  be  continued.  While  we  are,  as  I  said,  bad  Judges 
of  our  own  real  wants,  our  Creator  is  a  perfect  judge. 
Onr  only  security,  bnt  it  is  a  sufGcient  one,  for  the  future 
as  for  the  present,  is  in  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  Him 
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to  whom  our  happiness  is  dearer  than  it  is  to  ooTselTO, 
and  who  feels  an  interest  in  oor  individual  existence^ 
such  as  we  cannot  conceive." 

Mr  Merton,  seeing  that  Frederic  had  ceased  speaking, 
said,  "  Let  me  read  part  of  what  you  say  here  on  that 
subject.  '  As  His  (Good's)  happiness  in  our  existence  is 
safe  from  the  inroads  of  any  fresli  discovery,  we  may  he 
sure  that  no  truth  we  may  learn  throughout  the  ^es  of 
eternity  will,  when  rightly  understood,  mar  our  own.  If, 
therefore,  as  seems  likely,  the  feeling  of  individuality  is 
necessary  to  the  happiness  and  the  perfection  of  the  crea- 
ture, we  may  confide  in  its  endnring  in  a  measure  to  all 
eternity ;  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  constituted,  and 
not  a  necessary  individuality,  will  not  diminish  its  effi- 
cacy nor  its  charm.  I  would  even  go  further,  and  say, 
that  the  more  perfect  realisation  of  this  truth  in  our  final 
state  will  open  the  floodgates  of  a  new  and  ineffable  ha^ 
piness ;  when,  like  the  rivers  in  the  ocean,  we  may  plunge 
our  own  contracted,  fleeting,  and  in  one  sense  fictitious 
selves,  into  our  true  and  infinite,  and  perfect  self,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  who  atone  hath 
immortality  j  who  is,  indeed,  for  ever  and  for  ever  the 
same,  and  whose  unori^nated  being  binds  together  all 
created  existence.'     And  now  hear  this  conclusion. 

" '  What  an  in  teresting,  what  a  sublime  picture  does  this 
view  also  open  to  us  of  the  character  and  the  life  of  the 
Eternal  Grod !  That  that  unchangeable  Being  should  ever 
have  aroused  Himself  from  an  eternity  of  dreamy  reverie 
to  an  active  existence ;  or  should,  when  a  glorious,  stupen- 
dous, but  bounded  plan  is  accomplished,  rest  Kim  again 
in  eternal  repose,  is  no  more  consonant  with  revelation, 
rightly  understood,  than  with  reason.  He,  who  is  now  a 
creating  Ood,  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  a  Creator. 
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That  overflowing  fountain  of  lore  has  ever  found^  and 
wiU  ever  find  fresh  vessels  wherein  to  poor  its  fulness. 
How  interesting,  then,  to  think  that  each  one  of  these 
beings  now  existing,  or  ever  to  exist  in  the  veiled  eter- 
nity to  come,  has  from  the  depths  of  the  impenetrable  past 
existed  in  the  mind  of  God  as  a  distinct  entity  I  And 
when  brought  into  actual  being,  with  what  long-sufifer- 
ing,  what  perseverance,  what  unflagging  interest  and  un- 
tiring, tender  care,  is  it  brought  by  Him  out  of  the  many 
dangers  that  threaten  its  immortality,  till  it  is  led  safely 
to  its  goal,  when  change  shall  give  place  to  finality,  and 
prc^press  to  perfection.  It  is  in  this  its  high  destiny, 
more  than  what  it  is,  while  during  so  large  a  part  of  its 
course  grovelling  in  the  dust,  that  the  superior  dignity 
of  spirit  over  matter  consists.  And  when  we  consider 
what  that  destiny  is,  so  far  as  pen  can  write  of  it,  or  heart 
conceive,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a  high  price  should 
have  to  be  paid  for  it,  nor  shall  we  doubt  that  it  is  abun- 
dantly worth,  whatever  of  fierce  agony,  whatever  of  long, 
dreary  blank  or  blanks  of  being  may  have  to  be  under- 
gone in  its  attainment." 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

OOD's  ends  and  his  MEAN'S — PUBOATOBY — CX)UB1KA- 
TION  OF  THEORY  AND  OBSEBTATIOK  KECES8AST  IN 
THEOLQQT,  A3  IN  ALL  OTHEB  SCIENCES. 

It  was  proposed  that  Mra  Merton  8hoii]d  go  over  earl^ 
Dext  day  and  Bee  if  Mr  Lloyd  would  do  them  the  plea- 
Bare  of  dining  and  Bpending  the  evening  with  them. 
She  was  not  to  tell  him  of  their  friend's  UniveiBalism, 
bot  leave  that  to  be  broached  after  dinner, 

Mr  Lloyd  with  pleasure  accepted  the  invitation. 
When  the  ladies  withdrew  to  the  drawing-room,  Mi 
Merton  opened  the  subject.  The  worthy  old  man  ms 
delighted  to  hail  a  fellow  Universalist,  whatever  pecali- 
arities  were  mised  up  with  his  reception  of  tlie  doctrine. 
With  these  peculiarities,  however,  he  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  join  in.  "  Having  so  long  held  my  own 
view,"  he  said,  "  yours  seems  to  me,  I  mast  confess,  a 
Panful  one." 

Fred. — "  There  are  not  a  few  Universalists,  especially 
in  America,  who  disbelieve  in  all  fiiture  punishment 
whatever,  and  who,  turning  to  your  view,  might  call  vl 
a  pain^l  one.  But  you  would  not  think  that  a  vaUd 
objection  to  it.  You  would  say,  '  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  Scripture  speaks  unmistakably  of  punishment  after 
death :  I  must  believe  in  it.'  And  I  most  aay  the 
««me  M  to  destractioa." 
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Mr  M. — "  I  don't  wiBh  to  inteirnpt  yon,  bat  it  Btrikes 
me,  Soniers,  jon  are  not  jnst  now  qnite  consistent  with 
jonrself.  Yon  maintain  that  one  of  the  Btrongest  argu- 
ments against  Etemitm,  is  inconsistency  with  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Creator.  You  say  that  eternal  misery 
being  essentially  so  bad  a  thing,  is  a  proof  it  does  not 
exist.  Well  then,  if,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
nnirersalism,  the  prospect  yon  hold  out  is  a  bad  thing, 
shoold  yon  not  allow  that  to  be  a  proof  that  it  too  is  not 
the  true  doctrine?" 

Fred. — "  No ;  there  is  this  very  important  distinction. 
In  the  one  case  we  are  talking  about  an  end,  in  the 
other,  about  the  means  to  attain  an  end.  I  think  we 
are  quite  competent  to  perceive  that  an  eternity  of 
misery  and  sin  is  not  a  condition  to  which  the  love  and 
justice  of  Qod  can  have  proposed  to  themselves  to  assign 
any  portion  of  the  creation  as  an  end ;  but  still  we  may 
not  be  competent  to  decide  but  that  in  bringing  about 
another  result,  the  wisdom  of  God  may  make  use  of 
not  only  suffering,  but  even  the  destruction  of  the  soul 
as  a  tneant." 

Mr  L. — "  Well,  I  certainly  have  heard  of  some  strange 
fantastic  notions  of  Destruction  combined  with  Univer- 
salism,  a  aoi-disant  destruction  of  mas,  which  turned 
oat  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  evil 
principle  in  man.  Bnt,  with  all  deference  to  you,  Mr 
Someis,  these  notions  appeared  to  me  so  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  sobriety  of  Scripture  and  the  God  of  truth,  that 
i  never  could  bring  myself  to  pay  any  attention  to  them. 
But  yooTB  appears  to  be  a  different  view.  You  really 
do  appear  to  believe  in  the  extinction  of  the  soul,  and 
also  in  its  final  restoration!" 

Mr  M. — "  I  sympathise  in  jour  perplexity.    HaiBlciv, 
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if  yon  please,  SomeiB,  to  explain  your  view,  and  then 
we  will  rejoin  the  ladiea." 

On  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  Frederic  said, 
"Allow  me  to  re-introduce  to  you  my  wife,  Mr  Lloyd; 
and  thia  time  as  an  out-and-out  UniTerBalist  She  has 
not  long  held  the  doctrine;  but  it  ia  one  bo  anited  to  her 
whole  nature,  that  it  has  closed  with  it  entirely." 
Elizabeth  smiled  and  said,  "  I  must  have  appeared  cold 
enough  when  we  met  the  other  day,  but  you  see  now  I 
was  in  a  fabe  position." 

After  tea,  Frederic  began,  "  I  promise  myself  much 
valuable  aid  from  you,  Mr  Lloyd,  in  the  present  sti^ 
of  our  discussion.  I  look  to  yon  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
advocacy  of  Uoiversalism." 

Mr  L. — "  I  am  a  Universalist,  because,  in  the  first  place 
(like  you,  I  presume),  I  see  nothing  in  Scripture  that 
necessarily  teaches  eternal  misery,  and  secondly,  I  see 
much  that  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  belief,  and  only 
explicable  on  the  ground  of  the  final  happiness  of  all. 
The  first  part  of  the  argument,  I  suppose,  yoa  have 
already  discussed." 

Fred. — "  To  a  certain  extent  we  have — sufficiently  to 
proceed  to  the  other;  we  must  return  to  it,  however,  by 
and  by." 

Mr  M. — "  Yoa  must  pardon  me,  my  fiiends,  if  I  stop 
yoa  in  the  line  of  argument  you  seem  about  to  puisoe. 
I  know  well  you  can  bring  forward  many  texts  whidi 
have  apparently  a  vety  Universalist  character.  Yon 
know  I  am  neither  a  bigot,  nor  an  uninterested  inquirer 
into  truth.  I  have  read  Universalist  productions;  I 
have  wished  to  believe  the  doctrine,  and  my  wortl^ 
fi^end,  Mr  Lloyd,  has  tried  to  indoctrinate  me  into  ^ 
Bat  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot  get  over,  and  that  is 
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the  alipperiness  and  iiDcertaiiitj  in  the  ftndent  langnagea 
of  the  Univerealist  words  you  rely  on — all  and  everi/. 
Why,  yoii  Greek  scholars  know  veiy  well  yon  may 
make  what  you  like  of  to?  [p&s]." 

Fred. — "  Not  exactly.  I  belieye  Greek  will  be  found 
to  be  far  more  amenable  to  exact  rules  of  interpretation 
in  this  matter  than  has  been  supposed." 

Mr  if. — "  Well,  we  will,  with  your  penniasion,  let 
that  drop  for  the  present.  Time  and  opportunity  in  this 
world  of  change  are  very  precious.  Even  honeymoons, 
yon  know,  draw  to  an  end,  and  the  best  friends  must 
part.  So  now,  let  us  not  enter  on  what,  so  far  as 
bringing  conviction  to  my  mind  is  concerned,  wonld  be 
loss  of  time — the  examination  of  the  locrds  of  Scripture 
on  this  point  j  but  rather  turn  to  the  principles  involved. 
I  grant,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  words  which  seem  to 
mean  eternal  need  not  mean  eternal ;  but  you,  too,  must 
grant  to  me  that  the  words  which  seem  to  mean  all  (on 
which  you  found  the  benefit  to  all  of  Christ's  death) 
need  not  bear  that  meaning.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
words  are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
ambigaity." 

Fred. — "Allow  me  to  say,  en  ^xusnn^,  for  the  remark  ia 
not  only  relevant  but  really  necessary,  that  many  words 
which,  taken  unconnectedly,  admit  of  a  variety  of  exten- 
■ioD,  may  be  tied  down  to  a  certain  limitation  by  a  close 
attention  to  lexical  rules.  This  is  what  our  tranalatois 
luve  much  overlooked.  Indeed,  I  should  say  gene- 
tally,  that,  while  our  translators  from  the  ancient  lan- 
gnages,  both  secular  and  sacred,  have  been  almost 
childishly  limited  in  the  scope  which  they  have  allowed 
to  the  meanings  of  words,  they  have  erred  much,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  laxity  they  have  shewn  in  the  ayV^" 
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cation  of  gnmmatical  principlea.  Our  EngliBli  word  aU 
has  a  variety  of  extension,  and  so  have  the  corresposd- 
ing  words  in  all  our  modem  tongnea ;  and  yet,  br  atten- 
tion to  grammatical  usage,  we  almost  always  contrire  to 
make  our  meaning  unambiguous,  and  so,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  with  Greek.  But  we  will  drop  this 
subject  for  the  present." 

Mrs  M. — "  One  great  objection  I  have  always  had  to 
yonr  view,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  that  it  seems  to  me  so  like  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory," 

Mr  L. — "  I  think,  however,  I  can  prove  to  yon  that  it 
is  extremely  unlike  it.  The  Romish  dogma  militates 
against  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  two  ways — in  the  first 
place,  by  representing  this  form  of  future  punishment  as 
awaiting  true  believers,  in  order  to  purge  them  fit)in 
tlieir  remainder  of  guilt,  it  undervalues  the  work  of 
Christ  as  being  inaufScient  even  for  his  own  people. 
In  this,  Universalism  totally  differs  from  it.  And  then 
this  doctrine,  as  stated  by  the  Romanist,  contains  Uie 
fatal  element  of  self-righteousness,  by  representing  the 
believer's  suflferings  as  meritorious.  You  will  admit 
with  me — will  you  not  ? — that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has 
two  aspects,  one  penal,  the  other  meritorious.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  whatever  our  views  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  tlie  wicked,  we  mast  consider 
it  as  corresponding  in  their  instance  to  the  vicarious 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  that  of  the  righteous.  In  both 
cases  justice  is  satisfied.  The  sufierings  in  both  cases 
are  penal.  But  so  far  as  Christ's  sacrifice  is  also  meiito- 
rioos,  as  it  purchases  for  Christ's  own,  in  addition  to 
exemption  from  future  suffering,  their  future  bliaa,  gloiy, 
and  immortality,  not  only  does  Universalism,  ooliks 
Somaniam,  leave  it  with  its  honour  unimpaired,  bat  it 
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adds  to  that  honour.  It  tells  of  something  beyond  the 
partial  benefit  to  the  elect.  It  looka  on  them  but  as  a 
kind  of  firet-fiiiits,  an  earnest  of  a  far  more  abnndant 
ingathering,  and  regards  the  meritorious  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death  as  extending  eventually  to  all  the  race. 
Thus,  instead  of  derogating  from  the  work  of  Chiist,  it 
magnifies  it." 

Mr  M. — "  Well,  if  you  describe  the  infliction  on  the 
wicked  as  penal  only,  I  do  not  so  much  quarrel  with  the 
view ;  but  every  Universalist  view  I  have  seen  repre- 
sents it  as  refomuUory.  I  see  no  warrant  for  this  in 
Scripture" 

Mr  L. — "  But  the  two  things  are  quite  compatible. 
Will  not  every  wise  and  kind  Kuler  endeavour  to  nnite 
them?" 

Mr  M. — "  Not  in  the  case  of  capital  punishment — if 
yoa  think  that  allowable." 

Mr  L. — "  But  man  is  a  bungler  at  the  best.  He  may 
require  to  have  recourse  in  extremity  to  desperate  mea- 
eurea — the  great  Ruler  does  not." 

Mr  M. — "  I  cannot  think  that  a  legitimate  mode  of 
reasoning.  You  might  as  well  argue  that,  as  amend- 
ment often  takes  place  under  simply  kind  treatment, 
God  will  not  use  punishment  at  alL  And  then  you 
most  go  farther,  and  account  for  the  painful  discipline 
He  causes  His  people  to  undergo  in  this  life.  It  is  a 
dangerons  principle  to  infer,  trom  what  God  cou^  do, 
what  He  will  do.  It  is  a  principle  which  will  lead  us 
into  constant  mistakes." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Frederic  ?  "  said  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  following  this  conversation  with  the 
deepest  interest.  "  I  have  heard  you  remark  that  our 
prerioua  knowledge  of  the  character  even  of  Vmrntu 
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beings  should  be  taken  into  acconnt  in  eatimating  the 
worth  of  the  evidence  concerning  their  conduct  and  in- 
tentions in  particular  instances,  and  that  this  liolda  good 
much  more  of  God,  whose  character  is  so  perfect  and  so 
certain." 

Fred. — "  Tea,  but  remember  the  distinction  between 
means  and  ends.  Mr  Lloyd  judges,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  God  cannot  rest  in  anything  short  of  the  complete 
amendment  of  all  His  sinful  creatures ;  but  when  He 
declares  that  that  amendment  is  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the 
unrepentant,  brought  about  instritmentally  by  the  Buf- 
ferings of  hell,  I  differ  from  him.  This  is  not  a  point  to 
be  determined  by  speculation.  It  appears  to  me  mere 
folly  to  speculate  on  the  means  God  will  employ  for  the 
attainment  of  His  great  ends.  We  do  not  do  so  in  the 
physical  kingdom.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  man  is 
made  to  breatlie,  eat,  and  digest,  but  we  do  not  speculalB 
as  to  the  inward  machineiy  employed  for  the  carrying 
on  of  these  processes ;  by  means  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology we  observe  and  learn." 

Elizaheth. — "  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing  to  determine  how  far  our  ideas  in 
theology  are  to  interpret  oar  information  supplied  ns  in 
the  Bible,  and  how  far  the  information  is  to  correct  our 
ideas." 

Fred. — "  I  do  not  think  we  can  find  any  royal  rule  in 
this  matter ;  but  students  of  theology  should  take 
example  and  warning  from  the  history  of  discovery  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  Let  us  take  the  history 
of  the  inductive  sciences,  and  for  convenience  refer  to 
Dt  Whewell's  work,  where  it  is  given  in  a  connected 
form,  and  we  shall  see  how  Tarious  grand  mistakes 
Moeated  tJie  current  of  ^Boovery,  and  caused  it  ever  and 
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anon  to  fonn  into  stagimnt  pools,  instead  of  gliding  on 
in  a  videning  and  fertilising  stream.  The  history  of 
theology  has,  I  think,  been  quite  similar;  but  nnfortu- 
natelj  in  regard  to  it  some  of  the  principal  mistakes  have 
scarcely  begun  to  be  corrected." 

Mr  M. — "  Ton  sniprise  me.  Surely  we  are  not  so 
retrograde  as  yon  would  make  out  I  should  say  that 
in  oar  two  grand  Protestant  principles — the  Bible  alone 
as  our  authority,  and  private  judgment  alone  as  our 
interpreter — we  have  the  only  (human)  elements  neces- 
sary for  arriving  at  pure  truth  in  divine  things." 

Fred. — "  But  it  ie  not  enough  to  possess  right  prin- 
ciples, if  we  do  not  rightly  apply  them.  '  The  Bible 
abne  as  onr  authority' — that  is  all  right.  But  how 
know  with  certainty  what  the  Bible  teaches  ?  '  By 
means  of  private  judgment,'  you  say.  But  even  un- 
biassed judgment  is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  use  right 
methods ;  and  it  is  my  decided,  sad  opinion,  that  the 
exercise  of  private,  by  which  I  mean  individual  judg- 
ment, is  still  under  Protestantism,  as  under  the  Papacy, 
little  more  than  a  phantom.  This  is  a  veiy  important 
subject  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  it,  Mr 
Lloyd?" 

Mr  L. — "  Not  particularly.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  npon  it." 

Fred. — "  I  think  I  can  soon  illustrate  my  meaning, 
even  if  I  do  not  prove  my  point,  which  might  take  a 
long  time.  One  mndamental,  though  extremely  natural 
error  at  the  outset  of  physical  inquity,  was  that  philoso- 
phers, like  the  vulgar,  contented  themselves  with  a  rapid 
survey,  instead  of  a  patient  investigation  of  nature.  As 
Dr  WheveU  says, '  'Th^  sought  to  read  her  at  a  single 
^aoce,  instead  of  learning  her  alphabet  letter  by  Wttja.' 
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Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  calling  this  an  error,  becaoM  it 
was  quite  right,  as  well  as  natural,  as  an  initial  step. 
The  error  lay  in  continuing  it  too  long.  It  is  well  that 
the  first  observers  of  any  revelation  should  take  a  npid 
general  glance  of  it,  nor  should  we,  if  we  could,  stay  the 
reSections,  the  ideas  which  that  glance  suffices  to  ruse 
in  the  truth-fitted  spirit.  Ideas,  for  instance,  of  the 
order  and  propriety,  harmony  and  design,  which  pervade 
the  universe — ideas  of  likeness,  of  contrast,  of  cause  and 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  history,  these  things  may  be  first 
sugtjested  by  external  nature,  but  the  certainty  with 
which  we  close  with  them  and  retain  them  can,  as  Dt 
Whewell  says,  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  answering 
to  certain  innate  convictions  of  our  own  minds,  certaio 
fundamental  principles  of  our  nature.  The  true  method 
of  advance  is  this,  bearing  with  us  these  first  general 
principles,  to  return  to  the  body  of  objective  fact,  and 
interpret  it  by  means  of  them.  New  and  more  special 
ideas  will  thus  be  obtained — laws,  not  of  original  thought, 
but  of  nature  without,  the  divine  application  of  princi- 
ples which  are  independent  of  any  will.  And  while  new 
ideas  will  thus  be  suggested  by  means  of  facts,  so  will 
the  original  facts  be  corrected  by  means  of  ideas.  For 
as  in  all  fact  there  is  some  theory,  so  is  it  scarcely 
possible  hut  that  our  first  facts  should  need  correction. 
This  is  the  true  method  of  inductive  philosophy.  Kew- 
ton  acted  on  it  when,  applying  the  original  principles 
of  mathematical  truth  to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  he 
discovered  the  actual  laws  which  regulate  the  heavenly 
bodies.  By  means  of  theory  be  read  the  facts  of  natnre, 
and  then  continued  to  correct  his  theories  by  the  aid  of 
observation.  It  is  this  constant  interweaving  of  the  wup 
ofidei  with  the  woof  of  iact  which  alone  can  iona  Bdtnoe 
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into  a  solid  tissne.  But  it  wag  long  ere  men  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  this  method.  They  contented  them- 
BelvBs  with  a  limited  number  of  those  first-named  vague 
facts,  wliich  contained  much  trutli,  doubtless,  and  suffi- 
cient practical  solidity  for  everyday  life,  but  which, 
viewed  aa  pliilosopliical  conceptions,  were  too  flimsy,  too 
mncli  mixed  up  with  the  airiness  of  false  theory,  to  allow 
of  their  being  drawn  out  into  connecting  threads  of 
gennine  application  ;  and  on  these  '  pictured  works  they 
hung  pictured  chains'  of  subtle  and  ingenious,  but  result- 
less  speculation.  The  effect  of  this,  after  a  time,  was 
stagnation,  and  its  offshoot,  dogmatism.  Men,  thinking 
it  auch  an  easy  thing  to  read  the  facts  of  nature,  could 
only  dispute  as  to  the  ideas  to  be  derived  from  them, 
and  as  these  could  not  be  proved,  it  became  the  more 
necessary  authoritatively  to  assert  them.  Hence  different 
schools  arose,  in  which  nature  herself  was  not  interro- 
gated, but  the  master.  This  gave  rise  in  the  end  to 
scepticism.  While  various  learned  bodies  thus  so  dog- 
matically claimed  to  themselves  the  sole  and  the  un- 
doubted possession  of  truth,  and  truth  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed by  all,  a  body  of  men  arose  who  doubted  not  only 
whether  true  knowledge  existed  in  any,  but  whetlier 
there  were  any  snch  tiling  possible  as  hnoichJge  in  the 
matter.  Such  was  Alzaliel,  who,  before  Hume,  doubled 
the  possibility  of  any  known  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect." 

Mr  M. — "  Well,  now  for  the  application  to  theology." 
Fred. — "  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men  slaried 
at  an  equal  disadvantage  here.  Happily,  the  parallel  is 
not  perfect  between  the  book  of  nature  and  that  of  reve- 
lation. Nature  immediately  addresses  observation  alone, 
and  through  it  challenges  inference.     She  gives  tlv«  Qi&- 
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terials  for  system,  but  furnishes  none.  But  rerelatlon, 
concerning  herself  with  deeper  and  more  sacred  wants  of 
our  beiDg,  is  not  so  calmly  objective;  she  leaves  not  so 
much  to  the  casualties  of  interpretation.  Hence  there  is 
much  truth  drawn  out  and  arranged  for  us  there.  It  is 
often  the  idea  involved  in  a  fact  which  gives  it  its  prac- 
tical value.  Thus  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  would  be  of 
little  comparative  use  to  us  unless  we  knew  its  object 
It  is  in  this  form  of  divinely-explained  facts  or  doctrines 
that  all  tliose  truths  are  given  us  which  are  essential  to 
salvation — the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  depend  not  on 
the  disputed  rendering  of  certain  words,  but  are  involved 
in  the  sun-clear  tenor  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures.  So 
that  tlie  childlike,  unsophisticated  mind,  starting  from  a 
belief  in  their  perfect  inspiration,  however  harassed  on 
other  points,  can  find  here  no  occasion  for  doubt. 

"  But  while  the  great  Author  of  revelation  took  care 
that  we  should  have  much  gold  presented  to  as  ready- 
coined,  as  it  were,  and  with  His  own  image  stamped  upon 
it,  and  that  it  should  continue  in  circulation  to  this  day, 
He  left  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  mine  of  Scripture,  to 
be  dealt  with  like  that  contained  in  His  other  inferior 
revelations.  Moreover,  this  portion  of  truth,  like  the 
other,  was  liable  not  only  to  concealment,  but  misinter- 
pretation. As  an  example  of  this,  the  Epistles  clea^ 
abound  in  fine  trains  of  reasoning,  which,  I  most  own, 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  entirely  lost  to  ns  by  mis- 
translation. Nor,  if  we  consider  the  case  attentively, 
is  this  surprising  ?  Kot  only  does  not  the  learned  portioa 
of  Christendom  speak  either  of  the  sacred  langoagea, 
bat  these  languages  are  not  strictly  anywhere  spokea 
They  are,  as  there  written,  troly  dead,  and,  not  only  ao,  j 
but  theii  limbs,  like  thoee  of  Osiiia,  have  been  ■ 
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here  and  there  on  the  field  of  literature,  and  have  in  many 
caeea  been  ploughed  in  beneath  the  Bod ;  eo  that  it  has 
been  the  Uboor  of  ages,  a  labour  very  far  from  com- 
pleted yet,  to  reconstruct  the  very  language  itself.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  at  no  re- 
mote period  in  a  very  backward  state,  compared  with 
what  it  is  now.  But  to  know  Greek  even  was  not  all 
that  was  required,  any  more  than  to  know  English  is 
enough  to  understand  any  English  book.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  while  employing  the  language  of  men,  having  to 
convey  ideas,  and  combinations  of  ideas,  which  had  never 
occurred  to  man,  was  under  the  necessity  of  using  words 
ID  a  sense  often  peculiar  to  Himself,  though,  no  doubt, 
as  His  intention  was  to  be  understood  in  the  end,  He  ad- 
hered, even  in  these  new  applications,  to  principles  wliich 
were  discoverable  and  appreciable  by  men.  But  for  this 
discovery  it  is  clear  that  much  theory  is  necessary,  as 
much  as  is  required  in  order  to  read  the  facta  of  nature. 
If  you  allow  all  this,  you  will  see  that  while,  as  I  said 
before,  mnch  blessed  truth  is  on  the  very  surface  of  re- 
velation, and  the  application  of  that  truth  is  enough  to 
occupy  a  lifetime,  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
contents  (with  the  exception  of  \hK  purely  narrative  por- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament),  it  is  an  immense  mistake  to 
speak  and  act  as  if  this  were  the  case,  and  to  talk  of 
going  to  the  Bible  to  learn  its  meaning,  as  the  child  is 
bid  by  its  mother  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  is  back  in  a 
moment,  and  gives  her  the  information  she  desires. 

"  But  this  should  not  cause  us  to  despair,  nor  to  speak 
of  revelation  as  if  it  were  no  revelation.  Those  even  who 
are  dis{)08ed  to  treat  it  respectfully,  have,  I  think,  almost 
invariably  gone  either  to  the  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
They  bare  thought  that  the  Scriptures  were  aU  bo  deai 
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that  he  who  runs  maj  read ;  or  they  have  thought  it  wu 
vain  to  expect  to  get  a  delinite  and  decided  meaning  oat 
of  the  major  portion  at  all,  and  we  muat  simply  be  con- 
tent with  imbuing  ourselves  with  its  general  spirit,  leav- 
ing the  letter  alone.  But  let  ub  treat  the  Bible,  when  we 
come  to  investigate  its  contents,  with  the  same  blending 
of  reticence  and  confidence  with  which  we  have  learned  to 
approach  the  facts  of  nature,  and  the  result  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  in  the  end  an  equally  satisfying  certainty.  How 
different  has  been  our  mode  of  proceeding  hitherto,  it  is 
painful  to  reflect  As  this  is  a  highly  important  matter 
on  which  we  have  chanced  to  fall,  you  most  allow  me  to 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  it. 

"UrWhewell,  in  his  admirable  'Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,'  has  shewn  how  by  imposing  ideas 
supplied  from  within  on  a  certain  number  of  impres- 
sions made  on  our  senses  from  without,  we  form  a  fact, 
and  how,  such  facts  being  multiplied,  we  may  again 
impose  on  them  an  idea — V.e.,  a  theory — ^wbich  shall  give 
them  unity  and  outline,  and  thns  form  a  higher  fact 
For  he  also  shews  that  while  the  antithesis  between 
theory  and  fact  is  constant  and  essential,  there  is  no 
fixed  and  permanent  line  dividing  its  members.  When 
theory  passes  from  doubtfiil  ground  to  one  of  acknow- 
ledged certainty,  it  becomes  fact.  Thus,  gravitation 
was  once  a  theory,  but  is  now  a  fact,  ^ow,  translation 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  with  that  first  pro- 
cess of  forming  a  fact.  If,  therefore,  out  first  idea  is 
wrong,  we  have  a  wrong  fact  to  set  ont  with,  and  a 
correct  theory  is  afterwards  impossible.  For  in  theo- 
logy, as  in  any  other  science,  the  first  thing  is  to  be 
sure  that  oar  facts  are  tme;  and  one  way  of  doing  this  j 
is,  seeing  whether  tihey  ex&  com'^^lila  with  one  another. 
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Trnth  ig  hanoonioas,  therefore  no  true  facts  can  be  tnu- 
taally  contradictory, — as,  for  inatance,  are  the  doctrines 
of  God's  perfect  wiadom,  (tresiatible  power,  and  un- 
changing love  with  His  abandoning  any  of  Hia  crea- 
tures to  endless  misery.  These  are  (acts  which  no 
conceivable  theory  can  reconcile.  Few  have  attempted 
to  reconcile  them.  Most  have  been  contented  to  hold 
them  apart,  as  it  were,  like  bitter  foes,  for  whom  there 
IB  no  peace  but  in  separation.  This  ought  to  have 
made  people  suspect  some  fallacy  in  their  facts.  Instead 
of  this,  following  in  theology  the  same  practice  which 
was  common  in  other  sciences,  but  is  now  almost  ex- 
ploded in  the  rest,  they  contented  themselves  with 
theories  founded  on  partial  consideration  of  the  facts. 
Now,  a  true  theory,  though  it  should  not  include  all  the 
facta,  is  contradictory  to  none — (one  adverse  fact  would 
spoil  the  whole).  If  any  theory  answer  to  this  con- 
dition, the  probability  is  that  it  is  true  so  far  as  it 
represents  the  facts  which  it  appears  to  include,  and 
that  it  will  be  absorbed,  not  deslroyed,  by  some  higher 
generalisation  which  shall  include  those  hitherto  out- 
standing facta.  Certain  laws  may  be  positively  true, 
as  binding  together  things  which  are  really  connected ; 
but  if  by  their  negative  element,  they  disjoin  other 
things  from  them  which  may  afterwards  be  found  to 
be  intimately  related,  they  become  in  a  sense  nntrue. 
As  an  illnstration  of  this,  in  chemistry  at  one  time  all 
the  known  acids  contained  oxygen,  which  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  all  such  bodies, 
and  received  its  name  on  the  strength  of  this  supposi- 
tion; bat  other  .substances  have  since  been  found  to  act 
the  same  part.  The  name  oxt/gen  at  first  claimed  for 
it  the  distinction  of  being  the  one  acidifier,  and  acooid- 
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ing  to  the  then  known  facts,  it  deserred  the  title; 
hut  now,  to  he  true,  it  most  be  understood  to  signify  an 
acidifieT,  or  perhaps  the  chief  acidifier. 

"  There  has  been  an  exactly  similar  case  in  theology. 
If  God's  bestowment  of  a  certain  number  of  souU  on 
Christ,  to  be  his  own  peculiar  body,  his  Church,  to  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,  and  consequently  to 
have,  with  fixed  and  infallible  certainty,  secured  to  them 
all  tlie  gifts  pertaining  thereto — the  outward  call,  the 
inward  and  effectual  calling,  justification,  sanctification, 
to  be  followed  in  the  end  by  glorification ; — if  all  this 
scheme  had  been  described,  as  God  has  described  it,  as 
oue  act  in  the  mighty  drama  of  His  purposes,  it  would 
have  been  seen  to  be  in  perfect  consistence  with  all  the 
facts — the  dicta  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  But, 
unhappily,  the  restrictive  tendency  of  all  partial  views 
was  here  aided  from  without  and  confirmed  by  another 
positive  theory  formed  into  a  fact.  The  monstrous  doc- 
trine of  eternal  misery,  and  other  so-called  facts,  had  also 
to  be  included  in  some  large  general  theory ;  and  a 
scheme  of  doctrine,  including  at  once  these  facts  and 
those  of  the  gospel  scheme — an  ideal  conception,  un- 
seemly and  unsymmetrical — was  formed,  which  was  to 
be  reconciled  as  best  it  might  with  the  great  troths  of 
God's  perfections.  Under  one  aspect  of  this  theory, 
God's  final  idea  for  His  creatures  (that  for  which  He 
made  them)  was  essentially  different  in  dii!erent  cases. 
While  with  some  it  mounted  to  the  most  ecstatic  heights 
of  happiness  and  perfection,  with  others  it  descended  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  ain ;  and  this  idea  ia 
consistently  worked  out,  God  feeling  no  repngnancs  to 
forming  and  sustaining  these  creatures  in  being  for  no 
advantage  to  themaebea,  Wt'Kvth.mcalculable  Iobb  and 
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safferingy  to  sabserre  some  purpose  foreign  to  their  good. 
Under  another  form  of  this  theory,  it  is  allowed  that 
Grod  originally  loved  all  His  creatures,  and  desired  their 
eternal  well-being.  But  He  is  represented  as  ending 
either  in  hating  the  larger  portion  of  them — though  there 
was  no  original  difference  between  them  to  cause  so 
different  a  feeling  and  treatment — or,  at  least,  in  feeling 
such  indifference  to  their  utter  and  interminable  wretch- 
edness, as  with  unruffled  happiness  to  purchase  by  it 
some  other  advantage.  Both  these  theories  are  pain- 
fully and  palpably  inconsistent  with  Grod's  perfections. 
While  some,  therefore,  in  that  necessity  for  system 
which  is  so  noble  a  portion  of  our  nature,  perceiving 
these  to  be  legitimate  and  necessary  deductions  from 
some,  to  them,  undeniable  facts,  have  not  shrunk  from 
forming  and  broadly  stating  them,  others,  from  fijkeling 
of  their  inconsistency  with  the  character  of  God,  have 
held  back,  and  with  a  hesitation  unphilosophical  in  itself, 
but  revealing  a  hope  which  is  true  to  a  higher  philo- 
sophy, have  looked  to  another  world  to  solve  the  enigma 
nnsolvable  in  this.  Few  have  thought  of  questioning 
the  preposterous  apparent  fact  which  created  all  the 
difficulty.  Let  that  be  demolished,  let  the  other  true 
fects  which  are  joined  with  it  be  released  from  this  un- 
natural union  (the  living  body  freed  from  the  corpse  it 
bore  about  with  it),  those  other  most  certain  truths  of 
God's  perfections,  carried  out  as  they  are  in  His  revela- 
tion into  express  declarations,  be  taken  into  account,  and 
a  large  induction  formed  on  the  whole,  and  a  beautiful, 
harmonious  system,  symmetrical  in  all  its  proportions, 
will  spring  up  at  once  before  the  delighted  vision. 

"  This  is  one  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  error  has 
been  created  and  perpetuated  \  but  the  history  of  theo- 
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log7  presents  too  much  of  a  similar  natnre.  By  neglect- 
ing to  use  the  proper  method  of  correctiDg  our  fccta,  on 
the  one  hand,  when  we  have  attempted  it^ — namely,  the 
vigorous,  fearless,  yet  rigid  application  to  them  of  appro- 
priate ideas  J  or  by  scorning  facts,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  letting  theory  run  riot,  as  exemplified  especially 
amongst  our  friends  the  Germans,  whose  pantheistic, 
rationalistic,  and  idealistic  theories  bear  rather  a  remoter 
relation  to  the  eternal  facts  of  Christianity,  than  did  the 
dreams  of  the  ancient  alchemists,  or  the  fables  of  the  old 
romancers,  to  the  sober  and  enduring  faclfi  of  nature  ;  by 
making  human  creeds  and  councils,  instead  of  guides, 
authorities,  instead  of  steps,  bars  to  further  advance ;  by 
beating  down  inquiry,  and  shutting  our  eyes  to  anoma- 
lies and  contradictions — in  all  these  ways  we  have,  I 
think,  done  so  much  to  stunt  and  distort  our  theology, 
that  nothing  but  the  divine,  living  element  in  it  can 
account  for  its  comparatively  satisfactory  growth  and 
proportions.  But  the  time  is,  I  trust,  approaching  when 
its  shackles  will  be  removed,  and  we  shall  see  it  gra- 
dually assuming  a  beauty  and  a  strength  which  will 
astonish  us." 

EUeahetk. — "  But,  Frederic,  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman  cannot  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  manner  yon 
propose ;  for,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, such  powers  of  thought,  such  a  grasp  of  miud 
would  be  required." 

Fred. — "  No,  my  love ;  you  are  quite  right.  It  is  not 
a  task  which  can  be  made  over  to  the  ordinary  mind.  It 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  such  an  one  could  overtake  it 
But  let  there  be  a  general  demand  for  it,  and  i 
minds  will  spring  up  to  the  supply." 
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Misabeih. — "  Bnt  will  ordimuy  minds  recogniae  them 
when  they  come?" 

Fred. — "  How  haa  it  heen  in  the  other  departments 
of  science?  Has  the  tiae  discoverer  ever  failed  to  he 
sooner  or  later  acknowledged  ?  And  hare  not  true  disco- 
veries too,  which  the  common  mind  might  have  sought 
in  TMn  to  the  end  of  time  itself  to  make,  come  to  be  to 
that  mind  matter  of  undoubted  certainty  ?  So  will  it  be 
with  the  properly  investigated  and  proved  truths  of  re- 
velation. This,  however,  b  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor 
probably  of  a  few  individaals.  The  first  step,  but  it  is 
only  the  first,  is  to  discover  right  methods.  After  that  a 
great  deal  b  necessary — and,  above  all,  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, which  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  not  always  given 
in  answer  to  prayer.  With  respect  to  essential  saving 
truth,  the  text  holds  good,  *  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; '  but 
with  the  great  mass  of  theological  truth,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  greater  encouragement,  though  I  think  we  have 
as  great  as  with  other  sciences.  It  appears  to  be  the  Divine 
method  in  the  elucidation  of  every  branch  of  truth,  that 
there  should  be  a  co-operation  and  a  succession  of  minds. 
In  this  limited  senae,  Merton,  I  do  pay  respect  to  numbers 
— much  more,  I  think,  than  do  those  who  think  they  only 
have  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  an  open  mind  and  heart, 
and,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  they  shall  ascertain  the  truth 
on  every  point.  I  do  not  call  such  men  presumptuous — 
far  firom  it ;  but  I  think  they  expect  more  than  is  reason- 
able. For  myself,  I  expect  to  go  down  to  my  grave  re- 
taining, of  course  I  cannot  approximately  guess  how 
much,  but  a  certain  amount  of  theological  error,  and 
failing  to  see  an  immensity  of  theological  truth  which 
will  be  revealed  to  my  successors." 
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Mr  L. — "  Aa  regards  the  race,  I  think  the  great  secret 
of  advance  in  truth  in  all  directions  is  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  willingness  of  Grod  to  impart  it  to  as,  and  in  the 
instnunents  He  employ  for  doing  it." 

Fred. — "  I  thank  joa.,  Mr  Lloyd,  for  that  remark ;  it 
is  weighty  and  suggestive." 

Mr  L. — "  Surely  the  starting  point  of  a  true  and  bbc- 
cesstiil  search  into  revelation,  must  be  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  its  infallibility.  This  will  enable  ns  to  be  fearless 
in  our  investigations.  We  are  not  afraid  that  the  jact$ 
of  Nature  shall  anywhere  run  counter  to  the  innate  and 
irrefragable  ideas  derived  from  necessary  truth ;  we  are 
not  afraid  that  Nature  shall  contradict  and  refute  herself 
and  that  her  true  laws  (I  do  not  speak  of  our  applica- 
tions of  them)  here  and  now  shall  be  abrogated  by  her 
laws  there  and  then.  And  none  of  these  things  need  we 
fear  any  more  from  revelation." 

Mr  M. — "  I  think  your  principle  is  perfectly  correct, 
but  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  another.  We 
may  be  fearless,  but  we  must  also  be  docile;  fearless 
when  it  is  our  part  to  interrogate  revelation,  but  docile 
and  silent  when  it  is  our  part  to  receive  its  answers. 
And  that  same  confidence  in  revelation  which  you  spoke 
of  will  lead  to  the  last  result  as  certainly  as  the  firaL 
And  1  think  we  should  not  only  be  prepared  to  find  the 
answers  unlike  our  anticipations,  but  expect  it.  While 
the  Scriptures  doubtless  must,  when  properly  under- 
stood, tally  with  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  onr 
nature,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  bo  with  very  many  of 
our  deductions  from  these  principles ;  besides,  that  in  lien 
of  these,  they  may  teach  much  which  the  nnassisted 
human  intellect  never  conld  have  discovered.  There  are 
many  who  seem  quite  to  overlook  this ;  who  appear  to 
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come  to  the  Bible  expecting  it  to  tell  cotbing  more  and 
nothing  leas  than  nattital  religion." 

Frtd. — "  Yes,  they  forget  that  every  rerelation  miirt 
have  its  facts,  as  well  as  its  principles — its  data,  as  well 
as  its  conclusions.  Nature  abounds  in  things  which  we 
must  receive  as  ultimate  facts — things  which  we  may  ad- 
mire, or  the  reverse — but  which  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
worldjthoughtbeyhadhadtuieternityto  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, never  would  have  predicated.  But  our  very  docility 
should  be  intelligent,  and  not  stupid.  We  should  deal 
with  the  apparent  difficulties  of  revelation  as  Newtoo 
did  with  those  of  nature.  When  from  felae  data  he 
miscalculated  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  and 
made  her  motions  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  univer- 
sal  gravity,  he  did  not  smother  up  his  consciousness  of 
this  difficulty — try  and  persuade  himself  that  allegiance 
to,  and  faith  in  nature  and  truth  obliged  him  to  set  the 
matter  altogether  aside,  and  never  revolve  in  his  mind 
any  method  of  reconciling  the  apparent  contradiction. 
On  the  contrary,  he  kept  it  as  a  matter  of  distinct  con- 
Bcioasness  in  his  mind,  ready  and  waiting  for  any  due 
that  should  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  enigma;  and  at 
last  the  clue  came.  In  this  case,  the  philosopher  who  dis- 
covered the  difficulty  was  privileged  to  remove  it.  This 
may  not  always  be  the  case ;  but  if  unable  to  do  so  him- 
self, he  should  hand  it  over  to  others  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation— hand  it  over  in  its  true  character  of  an 
i^parent  anomaly^  and  not  try  to  smn^le  it  in  with  clear 
and  reconcileable  facts." 

Mrs  M. — "  I  think  we  have  quite  forgotten  Mr  Lloyd's 
theory  of  reformation." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  indeed.  This  has  been  a  long  digres- 
sion.    What  I  complain  of,  Mr  Lloyd,  in  that  theory  is, 
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that  while  the  principle  ia  in  itself  a  true  and  good  one, 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  case,  not  answering 
to  the  Scripture  terms.  To  continue  the  philosophical 
language  we  have  lately  been  indulging  in,  the  idea  is 
not  of^ropruUe  to  the  fact," 

Mr  L. — "  What  idea  then  is  bo  ?  Tou  would  say,  that 
of  wrath ;  but  as  this  is  contrary  to  my  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  1  cannot 
accept  it." 

Fred. — "  No,  there  is  an  intermediate  idea — that  of 
justice.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  emotion  of 
wrath,  properly  speaking,  is  not  to  be  for  one  instant 
ascribed  to  the  Deity.  I  am  sure  our  friend  Merton 
must  be  of  the  same  mind." 

Mr  M. — "  Assuredly.  It  is  only  a  figure  of  speech, 
osed  in  conformity  to  our  finitenesa  of  understanding; 
just  as  when  God  is  said  to  have  eyes,  and  hands,  and 
ears." 

Fred. — "  It  represents  not  a  law  of  His  nature,  bnt  a 
rule  of  His  proceedings,  anthropomorphously  described! 
Now  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  throughout  all 
their  stages  the  love  of  God  for  Hia  creatures  remains 
imiltered ;  but  for  all  this,  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  undergoes  great  changes.  Above  all,  there  is  the 
fundamental  distiuclion  between  favour  and  wrath. — I 
think  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  third  condition  between 
the  two. — Now,  the  Correctioniat  theory  of  Universalisro, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  tends  to  obliterate  this  distinction. 
To  be  simply  corrected  for  our  faults  is  represented,  and 
justly,  in  Scripture  as  a  mark  of  God's  favour  and  kind- 
ness; and  if  it  be,  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  true  that  in  this 
time  of  probation  this  sort  of  discipline  is  in  a  meaaure 
shared  by  many  who  are  not  G^'s  genuine  children 
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(and  indeed  it  is  not  likely  any  hnman  being  has  died 
entirely  without  it),  it  is  that  in  an  inferior  sense  God 
shews  kindness  to  all  His  creatures  during  this  time,  and 
especially  to  the  morally  upright.  But  this  period  of 
leniency  must,  we  know,  come  to  an  end,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded 1^  one  of  wrath.  And  yet  I  cannot  see  that  yon 
make  any  distinction  in  kind  between  salutary  discipline 
and  the  future  punishment  indicted  on  the  impenitent 
This  seems  to  me  as  inadmissible  in  theology  as  it 
would  be  for  natural  philosophy  to  represent  two  entirely 
distinct  sets  of  phenomena  as  identical,  because  both  are 
known  to  be  consistent  with  some  higher  law.  If  you 
adopt  my  system  of  Universalism  [smiliiuf],  I  think  you 
will  see  how  both  these  rules  of  the  Divine  action  consist 
with  that  one  grand  principle  of  benevolence,  to  which, 
with  reason,  you  so  pertinaciously  cling." 

Elizabeth,  who  fell  for  poor  Mr  Lloyd  in  having  to 
listen  to  his  own  refutation  from  the  lips  of  a  brother 
Universalist,  now  addressing  him,  said—*'  But  whether 
yoQ  do  see  that  or  not,  Mr  Lloyd,  it  is  our  common  hope 
in  the  great  and  blessed  issue  that  must  chiefly  unite  us. 
Oh,  how  does  that  belief  change  the  whole  aspect  of  life ! 
You  almost  wonder  how  you  can  have  borne  up  without 
it  nnder  the  sorrows  of  humanity." 

Frederic,  smiling  and  looking  at  his  wife,  said, 
"  She  does  not  refer  to  her  own  sorrows,  Mr  Lloyd." 

"  No  ;  one  would  not  expect  that  from  a  bride  in  her 
honeymoon.  But  I  suspect  that  in  general  the  bride  at 
that  time  not  only  forgets  her  own  sorrows,  but  all  the 
sorrows  and  the  joys  of  the  world  around." 

Jlfi"  M. — "  Well,  I  for  one  should  not  he  yery  severe 
with  her,  if  she  did.  But,  unhappily,  forgetfolnesa  of  the 
ilia  of  humani^  is  not  confined  to  the  happy  bride  dur- 
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ing  the  brief  period  of  the  honey  days ;  we  are  all  far  too 
callouB  to  griefs  that  are  not  our  own — we  are  far  too  in- 
dependent of  each  other." 

Mr  L. — "  And  yet  that  is  the  state  in  wliich  thoee 
who  believe  in  eternal  misery  niust  expect  the  saints  to 
continue  during  their  eternity  of  bliss,  as  respects  the 
countless  millions  of  sufferers  in  lielL  At  least,  I  regard 
that  as  the  most  charitable  hypothesis." 

Mrs  M. — "  But  I  think  the  Bible  represents  them  as 
T^oicing  and  praising  God  for  the  destruction  of  tbeit 
enemies." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  and  it  is  natural  and  proper  they  should 
rejoice  in  tlie  destruction  of  those  who  are  not  only  their 
individual  enemies,  but  those  of  goodness  and  truth. 
But  I  do  not  imagine  even  this  feeling  can  be  eternal,  or 
of  more  than  very  moderate  length,  otherwise  it  would 
become  cowardly.  Few  things  appear  to  us  at  any  rate, 
with  our  present  feelings,  more  cowardly  than  to  continue 
to  glory  over  a  fallen  adversary ;  while  to  gloat  over  his 
further  suffering  we  justly  look  on  as  inhuman.  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  my  dear  Mrs  Merton,  your  heart  would  as 
decidedly  force  you  to  reject  that  horrible  idea  respecting 
the  saints,  as  my  heart  forces  me  to  do  so,  were  yon  not 
misted  by  false  interpretations,  and  mistranslations  of 
Scripture." 

Mrs  M. — "  It  is  a  very  mysterious  subject!" 

Mr  L. — "  There  is  very  much  of  mystery  in  every 
kingdom  of  Grod;  but  when  a  mystery  is  found  whidi 
contradicts  first  principles,  I  always  strongly  suspect  it 
is  of  man's  fashioning." 

MrM. — "That  principle  might  carry  you  very  fitti" 

Elizahetk. — "  But  if  it  is  a  right  one,  why  need  we  ten 
iou  far  it  should  carry  lu?" 
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^^■ed. — "  Why,  indeed  I  Commend  me  to  first  princi- 
plea !  How  safe  we  are  when  we  adhere  to  them ;  how 
strong  and  fearless  t  Tou  know,  Merlon,  the  grand 
thing  when  we  expect  an  attack  from  the  enemy  is  to 
choose  a  right  position.  Kolhing  is  safe  which  we  cannot 
defend  in  consistency  with  first  principles." 

Mr  M. — "  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  cainl  abont  first 
principles  as  well  as  other  things." 

Fred. — "  I  have  no  doubt  there  is.  Nothing  in  this 
world  is  safe  from  cant.  But  how  are  we  to  meet  cant, 
and  seek  to  extirpate  it?  Is  it  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence and  claims  of  that  true  thing  of  which  it  is  tlte  false 
representative  ?  Surely,  it  b  rather  by  exhibiting  them 
in  all  their  fulness  and  force." 

Mr  M. — "  We  must  be  cautions  at  any  rate  in  onr  use 
of  the  argument,  and  not  precipitately  reject  tilings  which 
may  bare  other  evidence  to  prove  them,  on  the  ground 
of  their  apparent  disagreement  with  first  principles. 
The  existence  of  evil  at  all  in  the  universe  is  a  thing 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  have  !t  prwri  declared 
impossible.  It  remains  for  you  to  prove,  Somers,  how 
the  existence  of  present  evil  being  consistent  with  the 
eternal  attributes  of  God,  the  future  continuance  of  that 
evil  cannot  be  so." 

Fred. — "  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  that  head ;  but 
I  think  we  should  leave  it  for  another  time." 

Frederic  felt  as  if  be  bad  scarcely  acted  courteously 
towards  Mr  Lloyd,  in  not  giving  him  a  larger  share  in 
the  conversation.  It  was  owing  very  much  to  the  guile- 
lessness  and  frankness  of  his  disposition,  added  to  its 
eamestneas,  that  hia  superiority  of  mind  had  so  often  its 
natural  influence  in  giving  him  the  lead  in  conversation. 
He  never  monopolised.     He  always  gave  to  otbets  the 
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opportonit^r  of  saying  the  right  and  trae  thing  (besides 
listening  patientlj  and  good-hnmouredlj  to  much  that 
was  neither) ;  but  when  that  riglit  and  true  thing  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  own  miad  first,  he  came  oat  frankly 
with  it,  uniestrained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  spoken  a 
good  deal  already.  In  fact,  he  was  so  intensely  occupied 
with  the  tilings  said,  he  had  little  attention  to  spare  ibr 
the  consideration  who  had  said  tliem.  Now,  however, 
that  the  stress  of  the  previous  couree  of  argument  was 
over,  he  had  time  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  learn  from 
llr  Lloyd  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  adoption 
of  his  present  views,  This  curiosity  the  good  old  man 
was  very  willing  to  gratify,  as  he  did  by  means  of  the 
short  narrative  I  shall  record  in  my  nest  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
MK  Lloyd's  narrative. 


"  1  don't  know,"  began  A[r  Lloyd  with  a  smile,  "  if  you 
are  all  aware  that  in  former  years  I  )ield  a  situation, 
which  you  perhaps  will  not  think  a  very  delightful  one, 
Mrs  Somers — I  was  governor  of  a  jail.  Of  course,  this 
bronght  me  into  contact  with  some  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  I  was  not  at  the  beginning  of  that 
time  a  religions  man ;  that  is  to  say,  religion  was  by  no 
means  a  living  principle  within  me  ;  but  I  had  a  very 
strong  sense  of  its  importance  as  a  moral  engine,  and  was 
decidedly  evangelical  in  my  creed.  I  was,  therefore, 
most  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  religious  appli- 
ances within  my  reach — religious  books,  tracts,  visiting 
snd  services,  to  the  caae  of  the  onhappy  beings  under  my 
charge.  There  was  one  man  of  a  highly  interesting 
appearance.  He  was  not  handsome  in  feature,  but  there 
was  a  fine  and  mysterious  blending  of  sorrow  and  genius 
which  arrested  the  eye  on  his  countenance,  while  his  fine 
moustache  and  splendid  beard,  his  erect  form  and  majestic 
carriage,  proclaimed  him  truly  the  man.  He  had  been 
committed  to  jail  under  a  charge  of  burglary,  but  had 
always  persisted  in  declaring  his  innocence ;  and  it  was 
my  own  private  conviction,  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  evidence,  which  had  never  satisfied  me,  from  the 
innate  and  uomistakeable  dignity  of  the  man's  character, 
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that  he  was  truthful  in  this  declaration.  I  always 
observed  this  mnn  with  peculiar  interest,  and  at  the 
church  service  generally  had  him  within  my  view,  and 
occasionally  turned  to  watch  his  countenance.  It  very 
frequently  had  an  abstracted  air,  but  sometimes  it  con- 
veyed a  half-smotliered  expression  of  contempt  and  scorn, 
especially  while  the  preacher  dwelt  on  the  threatenings  of 
the  law,  which  he  certainly  did  more  at  large,  and  con 
amore,  than  on  the  pleadings  of  the  gospel.  Once  the 
chaplain  entered  on  a  course  of  weekly  lectures,  exhibit- 
ing the  evil  consequences  of  personal  sin  and  guilt  I 
remember  now  the  successive  heads,  which  were  these : 
— The  evil  consequences — 1.  In  impairing  the  peace  of 
the  conscience ;  2.  In  blunting  the  sensibilities,  clouding 
the  faculties,  and  shutting  out  from  innocent  enjoyment ; 
3.  Id  incurring  the  dislike  and  distrust  of  others,  in 
marring  the  outward  prospects ;  and  his  last  discourse 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  final  doom.  The 
prisoner,  whose  name  was  Lennox,  had  listened  in 
general  with  marked  attention  to  these  lectures,  and  I 
expected  that  this  would  be  perhaps  painfully  intensified 
during  the  last.  Instead  of  this,  I  observed  that  he 
leant  his  head  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  his  hand,  and 
that  his  cap,  which  he  generally  laid  aside  during  the 
whole  service,  was  pushed  over  his  ears,  so  as  to  induce 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  listen.  The 
preacher  was  more  than  usually  earnest,  even  vehement, 
this  day.  He  described,  in  the  most  fearfiil  colours,  the 
doom  of  the  wicked.  '  This  doom,'  he  said, '  wae  not  an- 
nihilation, as  they  would  fain  now  believe  it,  and  then 
doubtless  wish  it  to  be.  We  can  imagine  them,  when 
plunged  in  those  dismal  torments,  lifting  up  their  ayes 
with  the  piteous  entreaty  to  God,  that  He  vould  grant 
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them  the  boon  of  destructioD.  But  this  prayer  He 
caoDOt,  in  conaiBtence  with  His  own  eternal  justice, 
grant ;  and,  therefore,  as  before  He  cried  and  they  obeyed 
not,  80  now,  though  throngh  a  long,  long  eternity  they 
should  continue  to  put  up  this  petition,  will  He  through 
that  long  eternity  remain  inexorable  to  it.'  I  half 
fancied  I  observed  Lennox  wince  a  little  under  this; 
but  I  may  have  been  mietaken,  as  he  continued  in  the 
same  attitude  to  the  end  of  the  sermon.  In  conversation 
with  me  next  day,  the  chaplain  said,  '  He  is  a  strange 
fellow,  that  Lennox.  I  must  confess  I  am  beginning  to 
give  him  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  shall  certainly  inquire, 
however,  into  his  peculiar  attitude  yesterday.'  I  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  this,  and  said,  I  thought  the  pride  of 
the  man  would  scarcely  brook  such  interference,  and,  in 
all  deference  to  him,  the  chaplain,  I  thought  the  better 
way  would  be  to  leave  the  prisoner  in  this  matter  to 
himself.  '  Ah,  you  don't  know  him,'  he  said.  '  With 
all  his  pride,  he  has  a  fine  supply  of  candour  and 
common  sense.  He  lets  me  say  whatever  I  like  to  him 
on  religious  subjects— partly,  indeed,  because  he  is  not 
afraid  to  say  what  he  likes  to  me.  He  knows  that  is 
my  business,  and  my  motives  are  good.  If  I  shewed 
the  sbghtest  degree  of  inquisitiveness  in  other  things  out 
of  my  province,  he  would  resent  it.' 

"  After  I  knew  that  the  interview  had  taken  place,  I 
retomed  to  my  worthy  friend  the  chaplain.  '  Well,'  he 
said,  '  Lennox  did  not  deny  that  he  purposely  refused 
to  listen  to  that  sermon  of  mine,  I  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  he  said.  "I  know,"  he  began,  "that  I 
am  a  bad  man.  Of  that  crime  of  which  I  have  been 
charged,  and  for  which  I  am  punished,  I  am  perfectly 
innocent.    But  my  aspirations  are  high,  and  my  convic- 
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tionB  correct  and  keen,  and  yet  in  thouglit  and  &ncy  I 
am  continually  grovelling  in  the  dust.  When  I  think 
of  what  I  might  be  and  what  I  am— of  my  godlike  idea 
and  my  poor  achievement,  I  feel  I  am  a  blot  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God.  Yes,  Mr  Branxton,  I  confess  to  you  that 
I  think  meanly  of  myeelf — aa  meanly  quite  as  you  can 
of  me.  But  one  thing  I  do  not — one  thing  I  will  keep 
myself  from  aa  long  as  I  can.  I  do  not  hate  Qod."  I 
instantly  read  his  meaning.  "Poor  man!  "  I  exclaimed; 
"  and  can  you  only  be  kept  from  hating  Giod  by  shutting 
your  ears  to  the  dcclarationa  of  His  vengeance  against 
sin  ?"  "  Against  sinners,  you  should  rather  say,"  he  re- 
joined. "  Vengeance  againitt  sin  would  be  teat  ahewn 
by  causing  it  to  cense."  Tlien  seeing  I  waa  about  to 
reply,  he  added  in  an  authoritative  tone,  while  hia  eye 
flaslied  fire,  "  But  do  not  say  another  word  on  the 
subject.  1  forbid  you  to  speak  to  me  on  it !  My  feel- 
ings are  my  own,  and  I  have  a  right  to  guard  them." 
I  stood  confounded,  and  could  not  add  a  word.  But, 
poor  man,  we  must  pray  for  him.'  " 

Here  Wr  Lloyd  paused,  and  llrs  Merton  said,  "  Poor 
man,  indeed!  To  think  that  by  excluding  the  an- 
nouncement of  future  wrath,  he  could  do  away  with  its 
reality."  "  Do  you  not  sympathise  with  him,  Laura?" 
aaid  her  husband.  "  I  do  intensely.  But  pray  go  on, 
Jlr  Lloyd.     Your  story  is  deeply  interesting." 

Mr  L. — "  "Well,  it  happened  a  few  daya  after  this  that 
a  card  waa  sent  up  to  me  announcing  a  visit  from  a  titled 
lady,  Lady  Emily  Trevors,  and  I  soon  saw  the  most 
beautiiiil  countenance  1  ever  set  eyes  on.  She  waa  a 
widow ;  bat  was  still  in  the  prime  of  lovely  womanhood ; 
I  thought,  about  twenty-aix.  If  I  was  surprised  at  her 
apparition,  I  waa  atill  more  so  when  I  learnt  -her  mift- 
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sion.  It  was  that  she  might  be  Allowed  regularly  to 
visit  the  prisoners  in  the  jail.  I  started  and  could  not 
help  exclaiming, — '  Your  rank  and  beauty ! '  She  re- 
ceived ray  exclamation  with  the  greatest  composure. 
Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  compliments  were  evi- 
dently nothing  new  to  her.  '  Are  influence  and  beauty 
gifts  of  God  ? '  she  said.  '  I  suppose  they  must  be  so 
considered,'  I  replied.  '  Then  you  will  allow  that  they 
need  not  stand  in  the  wny,  but  may  be  used  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God?'  '  That  is  certainly  a  liigh  aim,'  I 
replied,  'and  one  that  it  were  well  indeed  if  it  were 
more  entertained  by  tliose  possesaing  euch  advanlagee. 
May  I  ask  if  your  ladyship  has  ever  tried  tliis  experi- 
ment before  ? '  *  To  a  certain  extent  I  have,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  but  sometimes  one  does  not  need  experiments. 
You  feel  you  are  no  more  certain  of  the  end  than  of  the 
means  you  would  use  to  attain  it.'  Seeing  I  still  hesi- 
tated, she  said  with  a  smile,  '  Shall  I  tell  you  ? — I  think 
I  may — the  special  circumstance  which  led  to  my  pre- 
sent application.  It  was  an  impressive  dream  I  lately 
had,  which  came  home  to  me  with  a  conviction  of  its 
truth,  that  I  should  be  the  meaiis  of  bringing  to  God 
one  within  these  walls.'  The  thought  of  Lennox  in- 
stantly flashed  through  my  mind,  my  hesitation  vanished, 
and  I  exclaimed,  'God  forbid,  madam,  that  I  should 
binder  you  in  what  your  heart  is  set  on.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  introduce  you  to  your  work.' 

"  You  may  believe  I  was  not  long  of  taking  her  to 
Lennox.  Their  first  ahord  was  remarkable.  He  was 
evidently  awe-struck  with  her  beauty ;  but  she  appeared 
scarcely  less  struck  with  him,  I  should  have  told  you, 
that  while  Lady  Emily  was  by  no  means  proud,  it  was 
impossible  to  foi^t  her  rank  while  spenkiag  to  her;  her 
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every  gestare  was  dignity  and  grace.  But  he,  too,  was 
of  Nature's  aristocracy ;  and  tLis  alie  at  once  perceived. 
She  was  not  a  woman  on  whom  majesty  of  intellect  and 
the  superiority  of  sex  could  be  lost.  I  hope  yon  don't 
think  me  impertinent,  ladiea,  in  asserting  the  snperior 
dignity  of  man  " 

Elizabeth  {smiling). — "  I  don't.  My  hosband  knows 
it  has  always  been  my  doctrine." 

iirs  M. — "  I  am  not  so  sure  abont  its  being  mine.  At 
any  rate,  my  husband  is  the  last  person  I  should  inform 
ofit,  if  it  were.  However  this  is  ^or^r«i(A?.ae.  Let  us 
return  to  the  beautiful  lady.  By  the  by,  I  am  so  glad 
she  was  beautiful.  I  delight  in  beauty,  in  women  at 
least.  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  it  in  men.  Do  you,  Mrs 
Somers?" 

Elizabeth, — "  I  used  to  care  mightily  little  for  it. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  almost  liked  handsome  men  less  than 
others." 

Mrs  M. — "  Why  are  you  changed  now?" 

Elizabeth  smiled,  and  glanced  at  her  hnsband;  and 
then  turned  her  laughing  eyes  again  towards  llrs 
Merton. 

"  You  have  committed  a  great  blunder,  Laura,"  said 
her  husband.  "  You  have  been  depreciating  handsome 
men  in  the  very  face  of  a  man  who  is  eminently  hand- 
some." 

Mrs  M. — "  Pray  forgive  me,  llrs  Somers.  I  certainly 
owe  you  an  apology.  But  I  think  I  have  a  good  ezcose; 
for  really  Kfr  Somers  is  so  much  more  and  better  than 
a  handsome  man,  I  had  all  but  forgotten  that  he  wat 
one.  But  now  we  have  interrupted  the  stoiy  at  any 
rate,  I  should  just  like  to  touch  a  little  on  this  other 
subject.    I  have  always  been  strongly  affected  by  bemty, 
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in  my  own  aex,  at  least ;  and  yet  I  have  often  had  a 
kind  of  misgiving  whether  there  was  not  a  latent  injus- 
tice in  it.  If  we  simply  delighted  in  it  for  itself,  as  we 
do  in  the  beauty  of  a  rose  or  a  gem,  and  admired  in  it 
the  workmanship  of  the  great  Creator,  it  would  be  very 
well.  But  when  we  go  on  to  love  its  possessor  on  account 
of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  moral  quality  and  something 
intrinsic,  and  in  consequence  love  those  less  who  are 
witliout  it — surely  that  ia  unjust." 

Elizabeth. — "  Oh  I  how  vividly  you  recall  to  me  one  of 
the  deep  griefs  of  my  childhood — or  rather,  it  was  when 
I  was  just  emerging  from  childhood,  and  in  a  somewhat 
morbid  state.  I  tliink  that  is  an  age  when  individual 
experiences  make  peculiarly  strong,  sometimes  indelible 
impressions  on  the  nature.  A  book,  a  chance  conversa- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  a  new  friend,  form  eras  in  one's 
life.  At  that  time  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  piece  of 
poetry,  entitled  '  The  Unloved  One.'  It  was  the  story 
of  two  sisters,  one  extremely  beautiful,  the  other  plain. 
The  former  on  account  of  her  beauty  was  universally 
beloved,  the  other  slighted.  But  the  sad,  the  really 
agonising  part  of  the  tale  to  me  was,  that  the  mother 
loved  the  beautiful  one  the  best.  She  bestowed  all  her 
affection  on  her,  and  reserved  none  for  her  beautiless 
child.  It  was  true  she,  too,  was  vindicated  at  last. 
She  saved  her  sister  from  the  flames,  and  in  this  way 
won  both  her  sister's  love  and  that  of  her  mother.  But 
to  think  of  a  child's  requiring  to  win  her  motlier's  love, 
because  she  was  not  beautiful !  As  I  grew  older,  I  felt 
that  there  was  much  that  was  overdrawn  in  this  story ; 
bat  the  general  fact  remained,  that  the  beautiless  are 
leas  loved." 

Mr  it. — "  I  sm  afraid,  my  dear  Mrs  Somers,  there 
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is  no  remedy.  It  Bpringa  from  the  magic  power  whicli 
beauQr  lias  over  us,  which  we  cannot  do  away  with — 
and  perhaps  wonld  not  if  we  conld." 

Fred. — "  You  see,  dear  love,  that  it  would  require  not 
that  the  beautiless  should  be  more  loved,  but  the  beau- 
tiful less.     You  would  not  desire  that,  would  you?" 

Elizaheth  [in  a  low  tone). — "  I  suppose  noL  But  I 
know  it  makes  ine  long  and  pant  for  the  time  when  all 
shall  be  equally  loved," 

Fred. — "  All  perfectly  loved,  at  any  rate — all  up  to 
their  hearts'  desires.  You  know,  dearest  wife,  that  in 
our  perfect  state,  we  shall  feel  a  delight  we  now  cannot 
conceive,  in  the  love  which  is  bestowed  on  others  as 
well  as  on  ourselves. 


Elisabeth. — "  Yee,  I  can  understand  that  even  now, 
and  constantly  feel  it.  But  then  we  must  feel  it  iajuat. 
Xow,  in  this  case  of  physical  beauty,  as  Mrs  Merton 
says,  there  seems  something  like  injustice." 

Mr  L. — "  It  is  rather,  perhaps,  that  our  poor,  wayward 
hearts  pervert  the  feeling  into  injustice ;  but  this  they  do 
with  the  other  instinctive  principles.  Even  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  instinctive  affections,  a  mother's  love, 
may  be,  and  ofien  is,  abused  into  an  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  other  claims.  Still  the  world  cannot  dispense 
with  the  mother's  instinctive  love.  We  can  conceive  of 
a  constitution  of  tilings  solely  founded  on  the  principles 
of  moral  complacency  and  benevolence ;  but  that  is  not 
the  world  as  our  all-wise  Creator  has  fashioned  it." 

Fred. — "  What  you  have  said,  however,  su^ests  the 
remedy  which  Mrs  Merton  and  my  wife  sought  for,  so 
far  as  the  thing  itself  ought  to  be  remedied.     We  aie 
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not  to  seek  to  uproot  the  instinctive  affections  from  our 
nature;  bnt  only  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  its  nobler 
principles.  And  tliis  cannot  be  while  these  last  are  mere 
rales  of  conduct :  they,  too,  must  become  instincts  of  our 
higher  being.  Our  hearts  are  not  right — they  need  to 
be  changed — if  tbey  do  not  feel  a  great  Buffusiou  of 
delight  in  m<m^  beauty;  if  this,  as  well  aa  physical 
loveliness,  does  not  make  its  possessor  dear  to  our 
souls ;  and  if,  when  the  two  are  brought  into  competi- 
tion, the  higher  beauty  is  not  the  dearer.  Do  you  not 
think,  Mrs  Merton,  that  would  remedy  the  injustice  yoa 
spoke  of?" 

Mrs  M. — "  That  is  the  beat  way,  indeed ;  bat,  un- 
happily, there  are  few  who  can  attain  to  it.  And  in  the 
meantime,  there  is  many  a  loving  heart  which  remains 
unloved." 

Mr  L.  {roith  a  sigh). — "  Too  true !  Bnt,  dear  madam, 
heaven  will  make  amends  for  all.  All  that  will  be  set 
right  in  those  bright  regions  above;  and  the  unloved 
will  find  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  they  could 
not  have  changed  their  lot  in  this  life  one  hairVbreadth 
for  the  better.  Well,  I  will  go  on  with  my  story.  I 
said  that  the  prisoner  and  his  fair  visitor  were  mutually 
struck.  In  fact,  there  was  almost  as  much  deference  in 
her  manner  towards  him,  as  in  his  towards  her.  She 
took  up  a  copy  of  '  Keble's  Christian  Year,'  which  was 
lying  on  the  table  near  him,  and  asked  liim  if  it  was  a 
favoarite  with  him  ?  He  said  it  was,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  do  him  the  favour  to  read  him  one  of  the 
pieces  which  he  pointed  out,  beginning,  '  And  wilt  Thou 
hear  the  fever'd  heart?'  I  left  her  reading  it  to  him. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  chaplain  came  to  me  one 
day   and  said,   '  This  is  a  pretty    business !      I   find 
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that  the  fair  saint  who  viaitB  onr  wards  ia  temblj  un- 
Bonnd  in  her  viewB,  and  more  than  this,  she  has  been 
indoctrinating  the  men  with  her  heterodoxy — one  man 
at  least,  Lennox.'  I  said  there  surely  was  some  mis- 
take. '  Not  at  all,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  must  tell  you 
she  warned  me  of  this,  which  was  honourable  in  her. 
But  I  had  no  idea,  when  she  spoke  of  holding  some 
peculiarities  of  opinion,  she  could  mean  anything  like 
Universalism.  It  is  this  she  has  been  preaching  to 
Lennox :  the  worst  thing  possible  to  proclaim  to  an  un- 
repentant sinner.  It  will  undo  all  the  little  good  I  have 
ever  done  him.'  I  could  not  help  remarking  on  this 
that  T  didn't  see  that  the  threats  of  the  law  had  done  him 
any  good  whatever,  I  expressed  my  surprise,  however, 
at  her  speaking  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  was  restless  till  I  had  spoken  to  her 
ladyship  on  the  subject,  '  I  am  not  about,  madam,'  I 
said,  '  to  attack  your  own  personal  belief,  which,  as 
entertained  in  so  pure  a  breast,  may,  I  doubt  not,  be 
harmless,  but  I  cannot  but  express  a  misgiving  as  to  the 
advisibility  of  conveying  it  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
less  innocent.'  She  replied,  'The  first  thing  to  deter- 
mine, Mr  Lloyd,  is  whether  the  doctrine  is  in  the  Bible 
or  not.  The  Bible,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
was  intended  for  man  as  vian,  and  no  individual  has  a 
right  to  keep  any  part  of  its  truths  to  himself.'  This 
led  to  a  short,  but  to  me  deeply  interesting  conversation 
on  the  subject,  when  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
several  things  which  fell  from  her  lips ;  with  one  remark 
in  particular.  She  said  that  the  ordinary  view  which 
represented  Satan  as  retaining  the  majority  of  the  haman 
race  in  everlasting  bondage  to  sin  and  suffering,  was 
only  consistent  with  ths-t  mo«t  erroneous  doctrine  of  the 
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Manichees  (itself  probably  a  perversion  of  Zoroaster's), 
which  maintained  the  independent  existence  of  two 
supreme  deities — the  one  a  benevolent,  the  other  a  malig- 
nant being.  It  ended  by  Lady  Emily's  handing  me  an 
admirable  work  on  Universalism,  by  an  American  writer, 
Elhanan  Winchester.  This,  after  much  study  on  my 
part,  and,  I  may  add,  sincere  prayer  for  the  Divine 
guidance,  was  the  means  of  my  complete  adoption  of  the 
view. 

Elizabeth. — "  How  deeply  interesting  all  you  have 
told  us!" 

Mr  M. — "  Exceedingly !  And  what  more  of  Len- 
nox?" 

Mr  L. — "  Oh,  he  drank  in  Universalism  as  a  thirsty 
man  drinks  water ;  and  his  whole  being  seemed  reno- 
vated by  it.  I  can  compare  the  change  to  nothing  so 
well  as  the  transition  in  a  tropical  clime  from  the 
gloom  of  winter  to  the  glory  of  summer.  His  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  both  of  a  sublime  order,  now 
were  brought  into  harmony  with  each  other  and  the 
universe,  and  a  higher  life  still  arose.  How  did  I  mourn 
that  that  noble  presence  and  eloquent  tongue  should  be 
caged  and  clogged  in  a  prison !  But  I  must  tell  you 
the  end  of  his  story.  The  time  came  for  him  to  be 
liberated.  By  this  time  our  first  chaplain  had  died,  and 
another  had  quite  lately  succeeded  him.  Experience 
had  taught  him  to  distrust  prison  conversions,  and  he 
spoke  to  Lennox  kindly,  but  as  to  a  still  unregenerate 
man,  and  warned  him  solemnly  against  associating  again 
with  evil  companions.  The  man  smiled,  not  scornfully 
as  it  would  once  have  been,  but  with  a  genial,  half- 
amused  smile.  ^  It  has  never  been  my  practice,'  he 
said^  *  to  keep  company  with  the  evil  and  the  baa^*  ^uX. 
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now,  witli  all  respect,  sir,  to  your  advice,  I  aliall  feel 
compelled  to  consort  much  with  them,  because  I  believe 
I  have  a  message  to  convey,  which  is  good  for  all,  but 
especially  needed  by  them.'  Then,  kindling  with  his 
subject,  he  said, '  My  experience  in  this  jail  has  taught 
me  much  of  the  human  heart,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
it  has  taught  me  more  profoundly  than  another,  it  is  the 
baneful  effect  on  the  already  depraved  heart,  of  reli- 
gious doctrines  which  place  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Kuler  in  an  unfavourable  and  unjust  light.  People  have 
discovered  much  and  spoken  well  of  the  power  of  gentle- 
ness from  man  to  man.  What  a  mighty  engine  of  good, 
if  properly  applied,  would  be  a  right  exhibition  of  the 
ge^ithness  of  God,  backed,  as  in  Him  it  is,  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  holinesa  and  the  perfection  of  power!'  The 
chaplain  appeared  much  struck,  and  silently  withdrew. 
When  Lennox  left  us,  I  obtained  a  promise  from  him 
that  he  would  keep  up  a  coireapondence  with  me,  as  we 
were  united  by  peculiar  bonds  of  affection  and  now  of 
opinion.  I  have  received  some  highly  interesting  letters 
from  him,  which  shew  that  he  has  carried  out  his  plan 
of  quietly  pioclaiming  Universaliam  with  untiring  zeal 
and  decided  success,  and  apparently  saved  some  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  infidelity  from  falling  into  that 
abyss." 

Mr  M. — "  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  these  other  in- 
stances. Lennox  was  evidently  no  ordinary  man,  and 
ordinary  rules  must  not  be  applied  to  him  ;  but,  even 
granting  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  I  should  look  on  it  aa 
one  very  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  depraved  consciences 
of  common  sinners,  Foster  seems  to  have  been  of  this 
opinion.  You  know  he  never  preached  Universalism, 
though  be  held  it-,  and.  \:i«  ks^t  it  back  for  the  ytsrj 
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reason  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that 
all  truth  is  safe.  K  we  could  obtain  it  in  its  entireness, 
it  might  be  so  ;  but  as  a  fact,  owing  to  the  limitation  of 
our  faculties  and  of  our  knowledge,  truth  can  very  fre- 
quently only  take  shape  in  our  minds  as  half  truth, 
which,  as  Carlyle  so  emphatically  teaches,  is  often  the 
most  misleading  of  falsehoods.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  know  that  that  amount  of  fresh  intellectual 
light  which  we  could  cause  to  enter  a  certain  mind  would 
only  prove  to  it,  from  its  subjective  state,  an  ignis  fatuusj 
leading  it  away  from  what  is  morally  and  practically 
right,  and  this  last  is  truth  in  another  form,  we  are  bound 
to  withhold  that  light,  leaving  the  mind  in  the  meantime 
to  the  dim,  dull,  but  not  misleading  environment  of  its 
natural  atmosphere." 

Fred. — "  Your  principle  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is 
from  violating  it  that  Gothe  and  his  school  appear  to 
me  to  have  egregiously  erred  even  in  point  of  intellectual 
truth.  In  their  great  desire  for  an  all-sided  acquaintance 
with  human  life  and  human  nature,  they  forget  or  ignore 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  natural 
heart,  there  is  great  danger  that  in  an  intimacy  with  the 
truth  of  particular,  partial  facts — and  all  immorality  is 
partial,  because  not  in  harmony  with  universal  truth — 
they  let  go  the  greater,  fuller  truth  of  eternal  ^i7ic?})&." 

Mr  M. — "  It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  continue  in  close 
relations  with  both  evil  and  good,  though  some  minds 
seem  able  to  accomplish  it.  Either  their  intellect  is  so 
strong,  and  their  imagination  so  penetrating  and  clear, 
that  they  can  have  and  maintain  an  intellectual  percep- 
tion of  good,  while,  as  regards  the  sentient  part  of  their 
nature,  revelling  in  evil;  or  their  moral  principle  is  so 
firm  and  fine,  that  it  can  continue  undeflected,  and  their 
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appreciation  of  good  uninjured,  though  brought  by  their 
external  relations  into  close  familiarity  with  evil.  Bat 
in  general  it  is  as  you  say,  even  as  respects  the  intellect, 
a  dangerous  experiment." 

Fred. — "And  I  think  we  may  see  in  Gothe's  own 
writings  that  in  a  great  measure  it  failed  in  his  case. 
He  had  a  transcendent  intellect,  and  in  what  relates  to 
the  purely  intellectual  or  the  simply  instinctive  part  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  objective  facts  of  nature,  he  shewed 
wonderful  insight  and  keen  observation ;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  region  of  morals,  his  grasp  and  penetration 
appear  extremely  imperfect.  Partly  from  natural  moral 
deficiency,  and  also,  in  great  part,  I  should  Imagine, 
from  the  diseased  condition  induced  by  too  habitual 
lingering  in  a  tainted  atmosphere,  lie  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  incapable  of  appreciating  the  subtleties  and  the 
elevations  of  moral  beauty.  And  thus,  if  possibly 
Schiller's  portraits  are  too  uniformly  idealised,  Gothe's 
portraits  are  too  uniformly,  in  a  moral  sense,  at  heal 
mediocre,  to  constitute  him,  in  an  entire  sense,  a  truthful 
delineator." 

Mrs  M. — "  How  do  you  apply  these  remarks  to  the 
subject  we  were  discussing?" 

Fred. — "  Your  husband  thinks  that  even  though  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism  should  be  true,  it  may  be  a 
dangerous  one  to  promulgate." 

Mrs  M. — "Surely,  dear  William,  that  is  just  the 
Popish  doctrine.  If  the  thing  is  in  the  Word  of  God,  it 
must  be  intended  to  be  known  and  must  be  safe." 

Mr  M. — "  Well,  you  may  be  right ;  but  I  feel  some- 
how as  if  I  should  scarcely  like  to  go  and  tell  a  hardened 
ctiminal,  '  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  repent  now,  cer- 
tainly :  io  £act,  it  is  your  bounden  du^  to  do  so ;  bat  I 
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cannot  conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  whether  jon  repent 
or  not,  all  will  be  well  with  you  in  the  end.'  However, 
I  am  sure  Frederic  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  reply  to 
my  objection,  and  I  think  we  should  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  this  point  till  to-morrow  evening.  Mr 
Lloyd,  you  are  free,  I  hope,  and  will  join  us  ?" 
Mr  L.— ''  With  the  greatest  pleasure  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOPHIA  MILWOOD — 13  OMNISM  A  CARNAL  AND 
LICENTIOUS  DOCTRINE? 

"  How  delightful!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Merton,  when,  after 
steeping  the  tea  for  breakfast  on  the  following  morning, 
she  opened  and  read  a  letter  which  the  post  Lad  brought 
"  Sophia  Milwood  is  actually  here,  paying  a  visit  to  her 
cousin !  She  arrived  yesterday  morning.  I  must  call 
and  ask  her  to  drink  tea  with  us  and  join  our  amver- 
saztone  this  evening.  She  will  make  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  our  party." 

" If  we  are  to  continue  our  regular  argumenUUion" 
said  her  husband,  "  I  don't  expect  Sophia  will  say  a 
word ;  but  she  will  be  an  intelligent  listener,  at  any  rate." 

"  Perhaps  the  first  evening  of  her  coming  to  yon  she 
would  think  it  a  little  strange  out  continuing  it,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  Mrs  Merton.  "That  is  to  be 
paramount  to  everything  else  just  now.  If  people  won't 
fall  in  with  it,  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  tliem.  Besittea, 
1  am  sure  nothing  would  delight  Miss  MilwooE  mot« 
than  onr  going  on  with  our  discussion.  She  has  excel- 
lent reasoning  powers,  and  will  soon  become  sufficient 
miatreSB  of  the  argument  to  follow  it  But  all  tmth 
txa,Te]B  at  once  in  her  nature  &om  the  leason  to  the  feel- 
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ings,  so  that  she  seldom  ventures  to  speah  much  of  what 
she  thinks." 

At  this  moment  a  note  was  handed  in  from  Mr  Lloyd, 
expressing  his  great  regret  that,  owing  to  his  brother's 
having,  during  his  absence  the  evening  before,  invited 
some  friends  expressly  to  meet  him,  he  must  forego  the 
j)leasure  .of  seeing  them  that  evening.  '  Would  it  be 
too  bold  in  him  to  request  the  postponement  of  that  part 
of  the  discussion  till  the  following  evening,  when  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  join  them  ? ' 

This  was  of  coiurse  agreed  on ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  if  Miss  Milwood  could  come,  there  should  be  no 
regular  discussion  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment. 
When  the  ladies  were  alone,  Mrs  Merton  said,  "  I  must 
tell  you  something  of  Sophia  Milwood.  She  is  an 
orphan,  and  resides  with  a  sister  many  years  older  than 
herself,  and  like  her,  unmarried.  I  am  afraid  she  is  not 
very  happy ;  her  sister  is  so  uncongenial,  and  she  is  so 
enthusiastic  and  sensitive.  We  strongly  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  she  has,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself, 
refused  several  sufficiently  eligible  offers  of  marriage. 
She  devotes  herself  very  much  to  works  of  usefulness, 
bat  I  must  confess  I  don't  think  her  heart  is  satis- 
fied." 

"  Is  she  of  a  melancholy  temperament?" 

"  Not  natui-ally,  I  think.  But  there  is  a  certain 
earnestness  of  purpose  about  her — a  tendency  to  concen- 
tration of  affection  which  would  have  fitted  her  pecu- 
liarly, 1  should  have  thought,  to  live  for  some  grand  and 
cherished  object  in  life.  But  I  have  come  to  entertain 
very  different  notions  on  that  subject  from  those  I  once 
had.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  our  tendencies  in 
certain  directions  being  particularly  strong^  is  a  reason 

I 
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sometimea,  in  order  to  procure  that  discipline  of  self- 
denial  which  God  sees  to  be  good  for  as,  not  that  they 
Rhoald  be  satisfied,  but  that  they  should  be  thwarted. 
T  have  felt  this  at  times  markedly  in  my  own  c*sc." 

"  Have  you  indeed  ?  "  said  EliERbeth.  "  I  used  to 
feel  it  strongly,  loo,  at  one  time.  And  there  are  some 
lives  to  which,  even  after  their  close,  one  can  giVe  no 
other  interpretation.  But  it  is  a  very  sad  one :  I  trust 
it  is  not  to  be  your  friend's," 

Mrs  Merton  made  a  long  call  on  Miss  Milwood,  and 
persuaded  her  to  come  back  with  her  and  spend  the  day 
with  them. 

Sophia  Milwood  seemed  at  once  to  take  a  fani^  to 
Elizabeth.  "  What  a  sweet  creature  your  friend  is !" 
she  said  to  Mrs  Merton,  when  they  went  up  to  dress  for 
dinner.  "  So  gentle  and  pleasing ! "  "  She  is  an  inte- 
resting creature ! "  said  Elizabeth  to  her  husband,  "  but 
sad,  too.  What  a  pensive  meaning  lies  in  her  laige 
black  eyes !  I  think,  Frederic,  she  is  not  at  all  unlike 
you,  but  her  expression  is  diflferent." 

After  their  guest's  departure  at  night,  Elizabeth  said, 
"  Don't  you  think  Miss  Milwood  is  very  like  Frederic. 
It  strikes  me  more  and  more."  "  Well,  really,  I  think 
she  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Merton.  "Howvery  singulai!" 
and  she  looked  down  and  blushed.  "  Why  should  it  be 
so  very  singular?"  asked  Frederic,  whose  curiosity  had 
been  escited  by  Mrs  Merton's  blush.  She  laughed,  and 
colouring  yet  deeper,  said,  "  You  must  know  that,  be- 
fore you  married,  William  and  I  had  designs  on  yon  for 
this  very  Sophia  Milwood.     We  thought  she  would  be 

just  the  wife  for  you,  only ."     She  stopped  with  a 

look  of  sudden  embarrassment.  "  Ton  had  better  finish 
^nrseotence, my deax, tout  boanemmt"  said  Ui  MettoL 
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"  There  is  no  necessity  to  be  anything  but  frank  with 
oar  friends  here,  and  they  deserve  it  from  us."  "  Well/' 
continued  she,  "judging  you  by  some  others  I  had 
known,  I  thought  that,  whenever  you  married,  you  would 
perhaps  prefer  a  very  young  wife.  But,  I  am  sure  you 
made  the  very  best  choice  possible."  "  I  shall  correct 
your  expression  simply  by  saying,  that  God  made  the 
best  choice  for  me,"  said  Frederic  "  But  yours  was  not 
bad  either.  I  feel  honoured  by  it."  Elizabeth's  .mind 
had  recurred  to  her  conversation  with  Mrs  Merton  that 
morning,  and  dwelt  sadly  on  Sophia's  lonely  lot ;  and 
now,  as  the  thought  suddenly  struck  her,  ^  If  I  had  not 
married  him,  perhaps  ahe  might  have  done  so,'  her  eyes 
half-filled  with  tears,  and  she  bent  them  on  her  work  to 
conceal  her  emotion.  ^  I  have  perhaps  deprived  her  of  a 
great  happiness.  How  can  I  make  up  to  her  for  it  ?  I 
will  pray  that  she  may  become  an  Omnist.'  Her  hus- 
band observed  Elizabeth's  sudden  pensiveness,  and 
thought,  ^  Surely  my  Elizabeth  does  not  think  I  should 
have  preferred  another  to  herself!'  When  they  were 
alone  he  asked  her  the  meaning  of  her  sadness.  "  I 
was  thinking  of  various  things  Mrs  Merton  told  me  of 
her  this  morning,"  she  replied,  "  and  how  lonely  she  is. 
She  has  no  tender  husband  like  me,  though,  perhaps, 
in  some  respects  she  needed  one  more."  "  And  I  sup- 
pose you  wish  she  had  your  husband  instead  of  your- 
self 1"  "I  am  afraid  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to 
that  But  it  makes  me  more  than  ever  long  to  see  her 
an  Omnist  Oh !  Frederic,  pray  with  me  that  she  may 
become  one."  Elizabeth  slept  but  little  that  night, 
thinking  of  her  new  acquaintance.  Next  morning  she 
said  to  Mrs  Merton,  "  Do  you  think  Miss  Milwood 
would  like  to  take  a  walk  with  me  while  you  are  engaged 
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with  the  children?"  "  I  am  sure  she  wonld.  I  shall 
write  her  a  note  by  Willianij  who  passes  close  by. 
Shall  I  say  you  will  call,  and  if  she  is  disengaged,  take 
a  walk  with  her?"  "  If  you  please.  That  is  just  what 
I  should  like." 

Miss  Milwood  and  Elizabeth  had  a  walk  and  ranch 
interesting  conversation  together,  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  future  punishment,  but  ere  the  close,  something  dropt 
from  Sophia  wliich  set  her  companion  a-dreaming.  It 
was  this:  that  Miss  Milwood  had  serious  thoughts  of 
devoting  herself  to  literature.  How  delightful,  thought 
Elizabeth,  if  we  can  have  this  fine  mind  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  Oinnism !  But  then  she  sighed  as  she 
thought  of  Miss  Milwood'a  sensitive  nature,  and  all  the 
trials  which  literature  wouH  bring  upon  her.  "  Are  you 
prepared,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  with  a  gentle  smile, 
"  for  the  disappointments  and  acute  griefs  which  your 
new  career  will  bring  upon  you?"  "  I  don't  feel  very 
apprehensive  on  that  score,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
bright  smile.  ''  It  is  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of 
those  I  love  that  alone  I  have  ever  cared  for,  and  of  that 
I  should  be  secure."  "  I  would  not  have  you  reckon  too 
confidently  even  on  that,"  said  Ehzabeth.  "People 
love  us  for  such  very  different  reasons  in  tliis  life,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  rather  for  what  we  seem  than  for  what 
we  are."  "  But  I  think  I  always  seem  jnst  what  I  am." 
"  I  can  scarcely  imagine  tliat  possible.  I  think,  though 
we  should  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  least  different  from 
what  we  are,  by  a  kind  of  necessity — oh  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  a  whole  being  to  any  one !— we  shew  our- 
selves to  each  of  our  fellow-mortals  under  a  one-sided 
aspect.  This  sometimes  clashes,  but  sometimes  it  har- 
moaises  with  the  otbeia'  Bentimeots.    He  fills  up  the 
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outline  out  of  his  own  conceptions ;  and  it  is  only  later, 
when  our  true  self  is  revealed  to  him  under  its  other 
aspects,  and  we  find  that  he  shrinks  from  us  perhaps  as 
from  something  monstrous,  that  we  learn  how  much  he 
had  all  the  while  misunderstood  us." 

"  Strange!"  exclaimed  Sophia.  "  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  keep  any  affection  that  would  not  stand  such  a  test." 
"  Fond  heart!"  said  Elizabeth  to  herself.  "  She  knows 
not  what  she  would  relinquish."  "  At  least,"  continued 
Sophia,  after  a  pause,  "  there  would  remain  to  me  the 
beloved  world  of  the  unknown.  No  unkindness,  no 
misapprehension  from  them,  nothing  but  perfect  sym- 
pathy and  perfect  repose." 

"  Dear  Miss  Milwood,  I  would  not  damp  your  enthu- 
siasm ;  on  the  contrary,  I  delight  in  the  thought  of  see- 
ing you  an  authoress ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  this 
conversation  makes  me  rather  sad,  for  it  reminds  me  of 
a  dear  friend  whom  I  love  the  more  because  I  loved  her 
too  late.  Her  case  corroborates  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing. She  was  one  of  those  gentle,  unobtrusive  beings, 
whose  depth  of  feeling  often  passes  for  shallowness.  I 
have  to  confess  that,  though  in  a  measure  endeared  to 
me,  especially  by  her  affection  for  myself,  still  she  ap- 
peared, while  she  lived,  uninteresting  and  insignificant. 
It  was  only  after  she  was  removed  by  death,  that  I  knew 
the  treasures  of  her  nature.  It  was  strange  that  I  had 
never  even  learnt  the  fact  of  her  having,  some  years 
before,  published  a  small  volume  of  poems.  These, 
when  I  read  them,  appeared  to  me  truly  exquisite ;  they 
endeared  her  to  my  inmost  heart ;  and  yet,  in  the  circle 
of  her  own  friends  at  the  time,  they  produced  a  really 
painful  impression.  They  could  not  understand  that  one 
who  appeared  so  retired  and  even  demure,  sliouYd  "wnX.^ 
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SO  much  and  so  feelingly  of  love.  They  criticised  her 
unmercifully,  and  sentiments  which  were  so  elevated  and 
BO  pure,  that  I  doubt  not  she  received  for  them  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  guardian  angel,  were  treated  by  these,  not 
intentionally  unkind,  but  nnsympathising,  judges  as  if 
they  were  something  dreadful.  Oh  the  thought  fills  me 
with  sorrow  !  But  it  is  all  past  now.  She  is  gone  to 
the  Frieiid  who  makes  no  mistakes." 

Sophia  became  thoughtful.  "  Well,  dear  Mrs  Somers, 
it  is  perhaps  best  for  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  follow 
liny  marked  course  in  life  which  shall  not  bring  on  us 
the  disapproval,  as  well  as  the  approval,  of  our  fellow- 
men,  otherwise  we  might  live  too  much  for  that  approval; 
and  tliis,  after  all,  would  be  a  low  aim.  If  I  write,  as  I 
hope  to  do,  I  desire  to  do  it  with  a  constant  reference  to 
God.  I  desire  to  be  first  His  listener,  and  then,  as  for 
as  I  may.  His  spokeswoman."  As  she  said  this,  they 
found  they  had  reached  Mr  Merton's  door,  and  they 
parted  till  the  evening. 

"  We  are  to  defend  our  ITniversalism  from  a  very 
serious  charge  to-day,  Mr  Lloyd,"  said  Frederic — "that 
of  being  a  carnal  and  licentious  doctrine." 

"  To  prove  that  against  it  would  certainly  be  to  sap 
its  very  foundations,"  replied  Mr  Lloyd;  "  for  its 
strongest  plea  is  its  greater  consistency  with  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and,  consequently,  with  true  morality,  than 
the  common  view." 

Mr  M. — "  I  think  you  are  somewhat  misapprehending 
the  drift  of  the  charge.  In  one  sense  all  truth  is  mond, 
because  all  actuality  springs  from  a  moral  Deity,  and  is 
to  be  finally  subservient  to  a  moral  end.  But,  from  the 
consideration  we  touched  on  before,  all  truth  is  not 
egnaiij  moral  in  it&  duect  TtteoLltb  aa  it  is  iake»  yp  by 
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man.  It  is  In  the  nature  of  man  to  theorise.  All  truth 
being  harmonious,  it  is  clear  that  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  theory  at  all,  is  true  theory ;  but  just  as 
round  stones  may  be  made  use  of  to  form  a  square 
building,  so  may  true  propositions  subserve  a  false  theory. 
Then,  while  it  has  been  rightly  said  that  all  practice 
involves  theory ;  so,  I  think,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  also 
true  that  all  false  theory  tends  to  a  wrong  practice." 

Fred. — "  Yet  we  must  not  charge  the  bad  result  on 
the  true  proposition,  but  on  the  false  theory  which  is 
constructed  out  of  it." 

Mr  M. — "  Yes ;  but  if  from  some  inevitable  laws  the 
statement  of  the  true  proposition  will,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  lead  to  the  construction  of  the  false  theory,  are 
we  not  bound  to  withhold  the  proposition  ?  " 

Fred. — "  Or  else  to  unite  with  it  those  other  true  pro- 
positions which  are  needed  to  demolish  and  to  supersede 
the  false  theory." 

Mr  M. — "  I  don't  see  in  this  case  how  that  is  possible. 
It  must  always  be  less  dreadful  to  incur  a  temporary 
penalty  by  the  commission  of  sin  than  an  eternal 
one." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  abstractly  considered,  it  is  less  dread- 
ful ;  but  if  the  threat  of  a  temporary  penalty  is  theoreti- 
cally sufficient,  and  practically  more  operative,  then  the 
actual  result  will  be  reversed.  This,  you  are  aware,  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  criminal  juris- 
diction. When  sheep-stealing,  for  instance,  was  a  capital 
crime,  it  was  actually  more  common  than  at  present.  Peo- 
ple thought,  The  punishment  is  so  disproportioned  to  the 
transgression,  the  man  I  have  robbed  will  not  have  the 
heart  to  accuse  me ;  or,  if  I  am  accused,  I  shall  not  be 
condemned — the  witnesses^  the  jury,  or  the  judg^a  w\U^ 
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some  of  them,  get  me  off.  Did  your  obserTatiou,  Mr 
Lloyd,  coiDcide  with  this?" 

Mr  L. — "  Entirely.  My  conclusions  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  lenity  along  with  certainty.  There  either 
is  in  the  other  case  the  presumption  you  describe,  which, 
of  course,  leads  to  recklessness,  or  there  is  a  kind  of 
desperate  defiance  of  a  law  felt  to  be  unjust,  with  a  per- 
fectly similar  result." 

Mr  M. — "  I  must  confess,  too,  though  it  makes  against 
my  argument,  that  there  is  much  that  is  analogous  in  the 
case  of  belief  in  future  punisliment,  or  rather  non-belief. 
There  are  many  even  great  siunera  who  imagine,  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  an  eternity  of  misery  is  a  punishment 
so  disproportionate  to  the  sins  of  one  mortal  life,  that 
they  come  eitlier  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  altogether,  or 
at  least  to  persuade  themselves  that  iAey,  with  so  much 
to  extenuate,  shall  certainly  escape ;  and  others  are  un- 
doubtedly reckless  from  the  very  spirit  of  defiance.  Still, 
nothing  of  all  this  is  any  proof  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
true," 

Fred. — "  No ;  but  our  present  discussion,  you  re- 
member, relates  to  the  moral  bearing  of  Universalism, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  truth.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly relevant  to  this  investigation  to  consider  what  are 
the  moral  results  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  Now,  that 
security  you  have  mentioned,  founded  on  a  careless  reli- 
ance on  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  individual's  own  case, 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  arise  when  the  only  alter- 
natives are  eternal  punishment  and  pardon,  besides  keep- 
ing tlie  sinner  from  tiie  true  gi-ound  of  salvation,  clearly 
tends  indirectly  to  that  extenuation  of  the  evil  of  sin 
which  has  been  charged  on  Universalism.  The  respect- 
abh  and  hannleas  menibei  of  society,  believing  that 
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future  punishment  is  reserved  for  the  openly  wicked, 
comes  to  think  that  his  faults  are  of  a  veiy  venial  nature ; 
whereas  what  I  consider  the  true  doctrine,  of  punishment 
proportioned  to  transgression,  while  it  prevents  a  false 
and  hurtful  obliteration  of  all  distinctions  in  guilt,  pre- 
vents also  a  light  estimate  of  sin  in  any  shape  or  degree." 

Mr  L. — "  Another  great  evil  is  the  result  in  many 
minds  which,  revolting  from  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  as  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  perfections, 
reject  entirely  a  revelation  which  they  suppose  to  contain 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  this  doctrine  is  one  of  the 
favourite  and  most  eflfective  arguments  used  by  infidels 
against  the  Bible." 

Mr  M, — "  There  are  undeniable  facts,  however,  on  the 
other  side,  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  That  many 
sinners  have  actually  believed,  do  at  this  hour  believe  in 
eternal  misery,  and  are  thereby  deterred  from  sin,  and 
that  not  a  few  convinced  sinners  have,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  expressed  their  sense  of  the  justice  of  the 
sentence  at  the  very  moment  that  they  believed  it  im- 
pending over  them." 

Fred. — "  In  both  these  things  I  believe  we  may  find 
analogies  in  the  matter  of  human  punishment.  That 
unexpiated  and  unforsaken  sin  shall  be  chastised  one 
day,  if  not  in  this  world,  in  the  next,  is  a  most  necessary 
and  salutary  teaching;  and  when  really  believed,  as  I 
quite  agree  with  you  it  often  is  even  by  the  unconverted 
sinner,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  useful  check.  Perhaps, 
in  such  cases,  when  there  is  no  rebellion  of  heart  against 
the  infliction  as  excessive,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
doctrine  may  be  better  than  harmless;  but  I  myself, 
looking  on  it  as  both  untrue  and  unjust,  cannot  but  ex- 
pect it  to  be  felt,  and  see  that  it  often  is  felt  by  otl\^x% 
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to  be  BO  too ;  and  thus  its  teaching,  independent  alto- 
gether of  its  destitution  of  truth,  highly  injurious.  Ton 
muat  also,  raj  dear  Merton,  have  heard  of  cases  where 
the  conscience  of  a  delinquent  against  human  authority 
— such  as  that  of  a  parent — being  awakened,  his  sense  of 
bis  own  sin  has  become  so  strong,  and  his  self-ieproach, 
in  consequence,  so  vehement,  as  to  overcome  all  resent- 
ment on  account  of  his  punishment,  even  though  that 
punishment  appears  to  the  self-possessed  spectator  on- 
juat  and  cruel." 

Mrs  M. — "  President  Edwards,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of 
Revivals  in  America^'  mentions  the  case  of  some  men 
who  had  such  an  intense  feeling  of  the  justice  of  God  in 
the  eternal  punishment  of  sinners,  that  they  declared,  if 
they  were  condemned,  they  felt  they  should  take  part 
with  God  against  themselves,  and  were  even  willing  to 
be  lost  eternally.  Do  you  think  those  men  were  really 
sincere?" 

Mr  M. — "  Perfectly  so." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  sincere ;  bat 
still  I  would  not  take  their  judgment  as  any  criterion  of 
the  justice  of  the  sentence." 

Mr  L. — "  The  thing  may  be  accounted  for,  I  ima^ne, 
in  this  way.  When  a  conscience,  that  long  had  slept 
secure,  has  been  aroused  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  see  its  guilt,  this  new  sense  often  comes  over  it 
with  overwhelming  force,  and  if  tliat  authority  which 
before  the  man  had  slighted  (if  he  had  not  deliberately 
run  counter  to  it),  but  which  now  he  bows  to  with  reve- 
rence, seem  to  him  to  declare  an  eternity  of  woe  to  he 
the  desert  of  his  sin,  he  unquestioningly  assents  to  the 
justice  of  the  sentence,  but  still  he  is  Ear  trom  realising 
the  foR  force  of  that  wkich  h«  allows.    All  that  be  hu 
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realised  is  a  good,  an  indefinite  infliction.     The  finite 
mind  cannot  seize  the  idea  of  infinite  duration." 

Mrs  M, — "  How  can  it  then  feel  it  to  be  unjust  ?" 

Mr  L, — "  Because  it  may  feel  it  to  be  more  than  is 
just." 

Mrs  M. — "  But  do  you  think  any  fallible  mind  and 
conscience  can  be  trusted  to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  suffering  due  to  even  the  smallest  amount  of  sin,  as  it 
appears  to  the  searching,  pure  eye  of  God?" 

Fred. — "  This  may  be  impossible,  but  still,  I  think, 
if  you  examine  into  the  nature  of  justice,  you  will  see 
that  it  can  only  prefer  a  definite,  and  therefore  a  finite 
claim.  And  thus  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the  natural 
heart,  while  it  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of  a  limited,  sets 
itself  against  an  unlimited  infliction  of  wrath." 

Elizabeth  (to  Mrs  Merton). — "  I  remember  Jonathan 
Edwards  observes  in  reference  to  those  persons  whom 
you  alluded  to,  that  they  could  have  no  clear  idea  of 
eternal  misery.  He  remarks,  too,  as  in  part  accounting 
for  their  acquiescence  in  their  own  condemnation,  that 
they  judged  salvation  too  good  for  them;  they  could 
scarcely  believe  that  such  a  rich  blessing  could  be 
granted  to  offenders  like  them  in  consistence  with  God's 
holiness.  So  that  I  should  say  with  Mr  Lloyd,  it  was 
not  that  they  deemed  the  eternity  of  the  wrath  just,  but 
that  they  knew  of  no  alternatives  but  unending  blessed- 
ness and  unending  woe,  and  as  they  felt  they  were 
utterly  undeserving  of  the  one,  they  imagined  themselves 
completely  deserving  of  the  other." 

Mr  Lloyd. — "  I  am  glad  that  your  memory  has  fur- 
nished my  theory  with  some  support  from  fact.  I  fully 
went  along  with  you,  Mr  Somers,  when  you  spoke  of 
temporary  punishment  as  being  theoretically  sufficient 
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as  well  as  likely  to  be  practically  more  operative. 
Etemists  ai-e  apt  to  look  on  every  iafliction,  short  of  a 
boundless  one,  as  light  and  trifling ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  so  to  suppose  it.  However  ambiguous  in  them- 
selves considered  the  terms  employed  in  Scripture  to 
describe  the  duration,  there  can  be  no  mistake  aa  to 
the  severify  of  the  doom  awaiting  tlie  unforgiven ;  and 
if  we  aild  fo  tlie  amount  of  suffering  ages  perhaps  of 
banishment  from  the  great  fountain  of  good,  tre  have  a 
lot  which  none  but  the  grossest  infatuation  could  lead  a 
man  realisingly  to  brave.  That  he  does  practically  brave 
and  despise  it,  arises  partly  from  unbelief,  partly  fixim 
foi^tfulness  and  carelessness,  and  most  of  all  from  that 
blindness  which  passion  and  perversion  bring  down  too 
much  upon  us  ail." 

Mr  M. — "  Yes.  These  will  for  the  moat  part  harden 
a  man  against  all  threats  of  future  punishment,  whatever 
its  nature." 

Fred. — "That  is  true,  and  sin  and  Satan  are  too 
strong  for  anything  but  the  grace  of  God ;  but  there  are 
certain,  moral  appliances,  which  better  than  others  arc 
fitted  to  repress  evil  and  lead  to  good.  Now,  perhaps 
it  could  not  but  be  that  Eternism,  if  believed,  must  do 
more  than  Universalism  to  deter  from  crime,  if  fear  was 
the  only  principle  to  be  acted  on ;  but  while  this,  being 
one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  of  human  nature,  is 
not  to  be  ignored  in  the  Divine,  in  social,  or  even  in 
domestic  government,  and  those  who  would  set  it  aside 
entirely,  in  ray  opinion,  greatly  err,  and  seem  practically 
to  assert  that  they  could  deal  better  with  human  nature 
than  its  Author  does :  on  the  other  hand,  to  carry  it  such 
a  length  as  to  violate  other  and  higher  principles,  ia  a  mode 
of  proceeding  whicU  I  can  onV^  chs-iacterise  as  iitaaoraL" 
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Mr  L. — "  I  qaile  agree  with  yoa,  Mr  Somers,  that 
natural  fear,  like  everj'  other  ultimate  principle  in  our 
nature,  must  hare  its  special  place  and  function ;  but 
it  Sa  one  which,  perhaps,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  needs  to 
be  regulated  in  its  amount  and  direction.  It  is  the 
ballast  of  the  soni,  preserving  it  from  undue  expectation 
either  from  the  future  or  from  other  beings,  which  would 
thus,  but  for  its  influence,  become  presumption.  All 
experience  shews,  tiiat  as  contrasted  »itli  hope,  for 
instance,  fear  was  never  intended  to  rule  over  man's  life, 
for  when  it  is  dominant,  his  nature  becomes  dwarfed  and 
deformed.  Fear  makes  him  shrink  into  himself,  paralyses 
his  inteUect,  and  benumbs  his  soul,  whereas  the  genial 
influence  of  hope  is  to  exalt  and  expand  all  his  faculties, 
A  man  to  whom  the  future  looks  full  of  fear  will  blindly 
hug  the  paltry  present,  which  he  deems  his  all ;  while 
be  to  whom  the  future  seems  bright  with  hope  will  ia. 
his  eye  upon  it,  and  his  emancipation  from  the  dominion 
of  the  present  will  have  already  begun.  Still  more 
disastrous  is  the  influence  of  fear  when  it  overrules  love, 
and  it  is  with  such  a  case  as  this  that  we  now  have  to 
do.  A  certain  fear  of  God,  a  flUal  fear  which  checks 
familiarity  and  reminds  the  soul  of  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fections of  the  Being  who  loves  it  and  whom  it  is  called 
on  to  love,  and  which  aides  with  the  higher  parts  of 
the  nature  when  opposed  by  the  lower,  is  salutary  in  the 
extreme.  But  all  is  changed  when  fear  takes  the  form 
of  dislike;  and  this  it  will  naturally  do  in  the  case  of 
the  man  to  whom  God  appears  as  the  too  severe,  or  as 
the  simple  puniaher  of  sin." 

Elizabeth. — "  Fear  of  punishment  appears  also  to  be 
at  best  purely  negative  in  its  effects.  Though  it  should 
perfectly  execute  its  commission,  it  would  simply  ^\e 
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US  an  inoffensire,  apathetic,  and  nnintelligent  being.  For 
that  man  to  be  virtaooa,  active,  and  intelligent,  other  uid 
higher  inflnences  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  I 
think  you,  Frederic,  and  Mr  Lloyd,  have  both  said  much 
to  prove  that  Universalism  is  not  a  licentious  doctrine, 
and  have  even  in  a  measure  [smiling]  thrown  it  back 
on  the  opposite  doctrine;  but  you  have  still  to  consider 
another  form  of  the  charge  of  carnality.  There  are 
many  who  use  the  term  carnal  not  to  mean  what  springs 
from  an  abuse  of  the  natural  powers,  as  it  ought  to  meui 
if  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as  signifying  what 
belongs  to  the  natural,  moral  powers  in  any  way,  and 
wliich  the  unrenewed  man  possesses  in  common  with  the 
renewed.  I  don't  know  what  such  reasoners  can  make 
of  natural  religion." 

Mr  M. — "I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs  Somets. 
Man's  sinfulness  springs  from  the  want  or  excess  or 
perversion  of  certain  principles  contained  within  his  own 
nature.  He  possesses  in  himself,  in  his  own  natural 
conscience,  the  standard  whereby  he  is  to  be  judged,  and 
he  is  perfectly  right,  in  fact  he  is  bound  to  refer  to  that 
standard,  all  sot  diaant  truth,  which  pteeents  itself  to 
him." 

Sophia  Milwood  (now  speaking  for  the  first  time). — 
*'  What  is  meant,  then,  by  a  doctrine  being  buiU  upon  a 
carnal  mode  of  reasoning  as  opposed  to  a  spiritual  one?" 

Mr  M. — "  Well,  I  think  there  are  only  two  legitimate 
applications  of  the  term  carnal ;  first,  to  such  a  case  ss 
Mrs  Somers  referred  to,  wliere  the  lower  principles  of 
human  nature  are  appealed  to,  to  the  exclusion  or  st 
least  the  subordination  of  the  higher ;  or  aeoondly,  to 
one  which  you  have  in  your  mind  where  the  oidinaiy 
l&we  of  human  nature  aie  leasouad  on,  to  the  ignoxiDg  of 
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those  spiritoal  lawa  whose  sphere  transceods,  while  it 
does  not  contradict  the  other.  I  think  our  triendB  have 
done  very  macb  to  clear  the  doctrine  of  limited  piiniah- 
meot  (UniveraaliBm,  by  the  by,  is  something  more)  from 
the  first  char^,  which  we  may  term  that  of  licentioos- 
ness ;  there  stiU  remains  that  of  carnality  as  opposed  to 
apirituality." 

S.  M. — "  But  ia  it  right,  when  yoo  are  treating  of 
UDiveraalism,  to  consider  it  only  as  threatening  limited 
punishment,  and  not  as  teaching  the  ceTtainty  of  final 
happiness?  It  is  this  last  (addressing  Elizabeth)  which, 
I  must  say,  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  dangerous." 

Mr  M. — *'  Yes ;  you  see,  Mrs  Somers,  the  analogy  of 
hnman  punishment  fails  here.  It  would  be  to  tell  the 
criminal,  Commit  that  wicked  deed,  and  not  only  shall 
yon  be  consigned  only  for  a  certain  limited  time  to 
prison  afkrwards,  but  diat  time  over,  you  are  certain  of 
being  received  into  favour,  and  being  crowned  with 
happiness." 

ElUtAeth. — "  But  what  sort  of  happiness?  You  must 
think  of  that.  A  happiness  so  pure,  so  exalted,  so  free 
from  all  lowness,  contractednees,  selfishness  of  aim,  that 
to  fall  in  love  with  it  with  one's  whole  soul,  would  be 
the  best  possible  cnre  for  the  present  delight  in  sin." 

Fred. — "  Is  it  not  bo  with  the  child  of  God  ?  How 
much  do  we  read  in  Scriptnre,  how  much  have  we 
felt  in  our  own  hearts  of  the  purifying  effect  of  a  hea- 
venly hope ! " 

Mr  M. — "  I  am  afraid,  however,  most  men  would 
simply  think  of  it  as  a  state  of  happiness,  without  ana- 
lysing what  the  happiness  consisted  in." 

Fred. — "  Such  men  shoald  not  be  styled  Universaliafs. 
The  hope  of  Uaiversalism  does  not  coosiBt  only  in  &\Bi 
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bliss,  but  in  union  and  likeness  to  God ;  and  this  hope 
is  itself  founded  on  a  belief  in  the  holiness  and  love  of 
God.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  all  this 
any  encouragement  to  rebellion,  and  delight  in  sense  and 

Mr  L. — "  When  Lennox  had  become  imbued  with 
Univeraalism,  he  gave  vent  in  part  to  his  ardent  feelings 
in  composing  discourses,  which  in  fancy  he  addressed  to 
his  fellow- prisoners.  In  one  of  them,  of  which  he  after- 
wards gave  me  a  copy,  occurs  a  passage  where  he 
imagines  Iiimself,  when  first  this  glorious  hope  gleamed 
in  his  heart,  exclaiming,  '  Shall  I  continue  to  offend 
against  such  a.  God  as  this,  obliging  Him,  so  to  speak, 
to  use  harsh  measures  towards  me,  by  persisting  in  sins 
I  shall  one  day  so  perfectly  hate?  Shall  I  go  on  to 
grieve  that  blessed  Spirit  I  shall  one  day  so  entirely 
love?  Nay,  rather,  let  me  come  at  once  and  seek  to 
have  that  stubborn  will  subdued,  which  Divine  sove- 
reignty and  love  wiU  assuredly  one  day  bring  into  sub- 
jection. That  is  the  freedom  to  which  I  am  destined  j 
why  not  hasten  to  taste  it  at  once?'  " 

8.  M. — "  l>oubtless  his  own  heart  spoke  there !" 

Mr.  L. — "  In  another  place,  he  says, '  Emerson  speaks 
of  the  "  inevitable  morning."  I  know  not  what  fitter 
method  we  could  find  to  raise  to  higher  aims  him  who 
has  fallen  proi^trate  to  the  earth,  and  wrapped  in  the 
darkness  of  misery  and  guilt,  is  sunk  wiOtin  also  in 
heart  and  hope,  than  to  direct  his  eyes  to  the  encom- 
passing heaven,  with  the  assurance,  that  thence  wtTIdawn 
upon  him  the  inevitable  morning  of  love  and  holy  joy.' " 

"  Inevitable  morning!"  exclaimed  Sophia,  in  a  low 
tone,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  and  falling  to  the 
ground. 
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"  That  is  a  moniiDg,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  which  Emer- 
son's soul  has  not  yet,  alas !  attempted  to  conceive." 

"  But  it  teill  visit  him  notwithstanding,"  rejoined  her 
husband  with  a  smile,  which  she  answered  hy  another, 

Fred. — "  Well,  but  that  doctrine  of  carnality — it  seems 
we  have  not  yet  disposed  of  it.  Will  you  tell  me  again 
exactly,  Miss  Milwood,  how  you  understand  it  as  ap- 
plied to  Universalism  ?" 

8.  M, — "  I  should  nnderstand  it  as  being  agreeable  to 
the  natural  and  not  to  the  renewed  mind." 

Mr  M. — "  Or,  perhaps,  as  built  on  human  reasoning, 
and  not  on  scriptural  grounds," 

Fred. — "  It  is  probably  sometimes  used  in  one  sense, 
sometimes  in  the  other.  Will  you  allow  that  because 
the  doctrine  is  more  agreeable  to  human  nature  than 
the  rival  one,  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  agreeable  to 
the  spiritual  mind?  because  it  recommends  itself  to 
hnman  reason  it  is  not  therefore  unscriptural?  " 

Mr  M.  and  S.  M.  {at  once) — "  Certainly." 

Fred. — "  These  are  important  concessions  :  I  know 
not  if  they  would  be  usually  granted  if  asked,  but  I 
know  that  they  are  generally  in  the  controversy  tacitly 
refused.  Because  there  are  certain  things  in  the  gospel 
scheme  which  are  repugnant  to  human  pride,  certain 
data  of  revelation  which  transcend  human  reason,  there- 
fore it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  natural  conscience 
and  reason  are  rather  ignes  fatui,  whose  light  is  to  be 
dreaded,  than  beacons,  whose  directions  are  to  be  re- 
spected. Now,  William,  you  i-ightly  said  that  revela- 
tion, while  it  transcends,  never  contradicts  the  light  of 
nature,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  wljere  there  is  confessedly  some  degree  of 
reconditeneSB  in  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  is  highly 
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important  to  see  what  light  the  elementary  revelation 
castB  upon  the  higher  one.  That  reason  and  conscience 
do  not  teach  us  certain  truths,  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  a  written  levelation,  is  no  sufficient  argument  against 
tlieir  genuineness  ;  but  that  they  should  clearly  teach 
something  else,  is  an  objection  nliicii  assuredly  ought  to 
be  regarded." 

Elizabeth. — "  I  had  almost  forgotten  your  excellent 
paper,  Frederic,  on  this  subject.  I  think  you  could  not 
do  better  than  read  it  to  ua." 

Mrs  M. — "  Oh,  do  read  it  to  us,  Mr  Somers ! " 

Mr  M. — "  By  all  means,  let  us  have  it  at  once,  if  you 
have  it  with  you." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  I  have  it  up  stairs,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
in  a  perfect  state," 

Elizabeth, — "  Oh,  it  is  quite  perfect  enough !  You 
must  go  and  fetch  it." 

Frederic  rose,  and  bowing,  with  a  smile  to  liis  wife, 
disappeared.  While  Mr  and  Mrs  Merton  and  Mr  Lloyd 
fell  into  a  little  discourse  on  other  topics,  Sophia  Mil- 
wood  turned  to  Elizabeth  and  said,  "  How  deeply  inte- 
resting I  find  this  discussion !  But  it  surely  is  too  good 
to  be  true." 

Elizabeth  (smiling)  — "  That  is  a  very  natural  feeling, 
I  think,  with  regard  to  the  things  of  this  life ;  because 
very  often  God  cannot  shew  Himself  to  us  here  as  He 
is ;  but  in  the  end  we  cannot  but  believe  He  will  be  able 
to  shew  Himself  so  to  every  one  of  His  creatures.  And 
then  when  we  think  of  His  power,  His  wisdom,  and 
His  love,  can  anything  be  too  good  for  us  to  expect  from 
Him?" 

S.  M. — "  Perhaps  not  But  this  is,  indeed,  a  new  Tiev 
©/"existence." 


NATURE  AND  REVELATION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SATURE  AND  BEVELATION — JUSTICE  AND  LOVE  COM- 
PARED— MUST  HARMONISE — 18  SIN  INFINITE  ? — 
DIVINE  JUSTICE— POWER — EVIL  PBODUCTIVE  OF 
GOOD — IMPECCABILITY. 

"  Before  reading  my  paper,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  should 
tell  you  that  Charles  Rivers  informed  ua  that  his  un- 
known guide  was  said  to  have  adopted,  in  lieu  of  the 
term  '  Universal  ism,'  that  of '  Omnism,'  from  the  Latin, 
omnes,  all.  Elizabeth,  on  hearing  this,  was  very  anxi- 
ous we  too  should  adopt  this  term,  out  of  deference  to 
biro.  On  this  account,  and  for  two  other  reasons — its 
being  a  shorter  word,  and  the  doctrine  being  thus  less 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  other  forms  of  Universalism, 
especially  that  which  denies  all  future  punishment — I 
very  generally  employ  it." 

Mb  Somers'  Fapeb. 

There  can  scarcely,  in  theology,  be  a  mistake  greater 
in  itself  or  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  than  that 
which  would  set  in  opposition  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  light  of  revelation.  They  are,  in  reality,  most  har- 
monious and  mutually  corroborative.  Blindness  to  this 
great  truth  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  mi&mtergi^W 
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tion  with  respect  to  both  one  and  the  other  testimony. 
It  13  this  alone,  for  inBtance,  which  can  account  for 
the  not  infrequent  utterance  from  the  pulpit,  by  think- 
ing men,  of  sentimenta  such  aa  these : — "  If  Christianity 
were  a  religion  altogether  of  mercy ;  if  it  represented  God 
as  thinking  lightly  of  sin,  and  rather  pitying  the  vreot- 
ne3ses  than  condemning  the  faults  of  His  creatures ;  if 
there  was  only  a  promised  heaven  and  not  a  threatened 
hell ;  if  repentance  and  holiness  were  not  so  insisted  on  j 
if  God's  purity  and  justice  were  not  so  prominently  set 
forth,  the  unrenewed  heart  would  willingly  receive  it." 
Remarks  these  which  plainly  indicate  forgetfiilnesa  of 
the  fact,  that  there  are  in  human  nature  other  principles 
than  fear  and  a  desire  for  personal  indulgence  aa  respects 
self,  and  a  weak  and  morbid  benevolence  as  respects 
others. 

The  prospect  of  punishment  is,  of  course,  never  agree- 
able ;  but  there  is  a  principle  of  justice  within  man  which 
miffhi  even,  in  certain  cases,  lead  him  to  honour  the  ica- 
Bonablenesa  of  the  law  that  condemned  him  to  hell,  if,  by 
being  known  to  be  of  limited  duration,  that  punishment 
were  felt  to  be  reasonable  and  just.  At  all  events,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine 
law,  if  rightly  understood,  would,  aa  generally  and  not 
personally  applied,  commend  themselves  leas  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  than  do  righteous  human  sanctions. 

It  is  true,  that  while  that  rainbow  light  of  multifoim 
natural  conscience  was  as  it  originally  sprang  firom  God 
most  perfectly  adjusted,  as  it  exists  in  any  individual 
man  or  set  of  men  it  is  often  distorted,  and  thus  one 
principle  may  preponderate  to  the  detriment  of  otfaen. 
Hence,  there  have  doubtless  been  systems  of  doctrine 
wiiich,in  exalting  on&(\\i«\\tj,l\iait.of  beneroleDce,  hare 
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more  or  less  overlooked  the  claims  of  others  equally  ex- 
cellent. 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  benevolence  ia  not  the 
only  natural  propeiision  which  the  human  element  in 
religion  is  liable  to  flatter.  There  is  the  principle  of  de- 
structivenese,  which  in  its  integrity  appears  to  adumbrate 
the  opposition  of  the  Divine  nature  to  all  evil,  and  which, 
properly  directed,  is  in  the  human  being  a  noble  ally  to 
justice.  The  various  heathen  religions  shew  how  strongly 
and  how  cl<»ely  it  may  ally  itself  with  the  religious  ele- 
ment, and  how  much  in  this  combination  it  may  be  per- 
verted. We  see,  also,  that  Mohammed,  who  will  be 
allowed  by  all  to  have  studied  human  nature  well,  and 
to  have  been  skilled  in  dealing  with  it,  while,  for  the 
more  cultivated  and  exalted  spirits,  he  incorporated  into 
his  system  maxims  the  most  refined  and  elevated,  sought 
tlie  adherence  of  grosser  minds,  not  only  by  the  promise 
of  a  sensual  paradise  for  his  own  followers,  but  by  the 
threat  of  a  hell  of  everlasting  torments  for  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Such  an  example  should  act  us  on  the  in- 
quiry whether  certain  forms  of  Christianity,  too,  may 
not  cODtain  a  similar  leaven  of  error. 

There  being  scarcely  one  of  the  Divine  attributes 
against  which  Omnism  has  not  been  supposed  to  mili- 
tate, it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  charge  of  car- 
nality which  has  in  consequence  been  brought  against  it 
in  detail.  We  may  dismiss  the  accusation  sometimes 
included  in  the  above,  of  trifling  with  God's  faithfulness 
and  truth,  by  the  simple  observation,  that  it  being  our 
sincere  and  solemn  conviction  that  these  attributes  are 
pledged  on  our  side,  we  cannot  shew  them  any  greater 
homage  than  we  do  in  our  defined  and  firm  expectation. 
The  qaestion  is  one  simply  of  scriptural  evidence. 
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Universal  ism  is  supposed  to  militate  a^inst  God' 
holiness  and  justice.     There  is  a  preliminary  difficult 
in  treating  this  topic,  from  the  want  of  a  clear  definitio 
of  terms.       The  term  holiness,  as  ascribed  to  Clod  i 
Scripture,  is  oflen,  perhaps  generally,  a  comprehensi? 
one,  including  all  the  positive  moral  attributes,  and  th 
negative  one  of  purity — absence  of  sin.     But  it  seem 
sometimes  to  have  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and  if  v 
analyse  the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  I  think  we  sha 
find  there  b  one  essenlial  attribute  for  which  this  terr 
seems  required — ^ielight  in  moral  beauty,  and  recoil  froi 
its  opposite.     If  holiness  be  taken  in  the  former  sense  i 
the  charge,  of  course  that  can  only  be  met  by  separatin 
the  different  attributes  from  one  another,  as  in  the  cour 
of  this  investigation  will  be  done.     If  it  be  taken  in  t 
latter,  we  can  meet  the  charge  at  once,  and  in  few  wop 
by  observing  that  Universalism,  which  declares  (5c 
constant  delight,  occupation,  and  determination  to  be 
restoration  of  all  His  creatures  to  holiness  and  perfect 
cannot  with  any  reason  be  accused  of  being  oppose 
this  attribute. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  Divine  attribu 
ustice.     And  as  the  result  of  our  investigation,  I 
we  shall  find  that,  while  to  say  the  least  it  allows  < 
final  happiness  of  all,  it  does  not  permit  the  c 
misery  of  any.     This  attribute,  as  well  as  holine' 
been  supposed  to  be  included  in  benevolence ;  and 
sight  it  does  look  very  like  that  virtue,  taken 
negative  aspect — justice  contenting  itself  with  : 
from  wrong,  whereas  benevolence  desires  positi\ 
It  might,  therefore,  seem  that  the  former  must 
eluded  in  the  latter,  as  absence  of  darkness  is 
ID  iigbt.    Bat  the  want  of  coincidence  in  the  w 
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tion  of  these  two  qualities  in  human  nature  will  soon 
suggest  the  idea  that  they  must  be  distinct.  If  justice 
were  included  in  benevolencCj  you  would  expect  that 
where  there  was  any  benevolence,  there  slionid  be  perfect 
justice.  This,  however,  ia  far  from  being  the  case. 
Indeed,  benevolence  imperfectly  developed,  as  in  man,  is 
compatible  with  much  perversion  of  justice,  and  an  emi- 
nently benevolent  man  is  often  less  just  than  another 
who  is  his  inferior  in  benevolence.  W  e  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  there  is  something  positive  in  justice. 
And  now,  if  we  go  back  to  our  first  idea  of  the  quality, 
we  shall  mark  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of  evil,  but  of 
terong,  that  it  demands.  There  may  be  wrong  when 
there  is  no  positive  evil  inflicted,  or  even  in  some  cases 
some  approach  towards  good.  Ingratitude,  absence  of 
natural  affection,  the  payment  of  only  half  a  debt,  an 
inaufficient  appreciation  of  merit — all  appear  to  ua  in  the 
light  of  wrongs,  and  offend  our  sense  of  justice. 

We  see  now  that  justice  has  to  do  with  the  connexion 
of  parts  among  themselves,  and  of  each  with  the  whole. 
Benevolence  will  rejoice  in  good  wherever  it  sees  it — 
justice  will  derive  pain  rather  than  pleasure  from  it,  un- 
less it  come  up  to  the  mark,  and  unless  it  be  apportioned 
to  the  right  individual.  Benevolence  thinks  only  of  the 
amount,  justice  only  of  the  apportionment,  of  good.  The 
one  concerns  itself  with  the  mass,  the  other  pre-eminently 
with  the  individual ;  or  rather  it  views  the  mass  not  as 
a  masa,  but  as  composed  of  individuals.  I  am  speaking 
throughout  of  benevolence  in  the  abstract,  and  as  it 
would  act  if  unmodified  by  any  other  attribute.  It  is 
true  also  that  benevolence  will  indirectly  rejoice  in  justice 
(even  when  apparently  opposed  to  it),  just  as  it  does  in 
holiness,  because  in  a  perfect  system  the  apportionviml 
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and  the  nature  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  greatly  aflect 
its  ultimate  amount  But  here  I  am  only  treating  of 
immediate  impulaea.  Justice  presupposea  a  certain 
standard  to  which  all  is  referred.  Hence  it  is  definite 
in  its  claims  and  rigid.  It  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less, 
and  it  would  not  be  itself  if  it  could  take  more  than  its 
due.  It  cannot  rest  short  of  a  certain  point,  and  must 
rest  there.  Hence  in  a  perfect  state  it  might  at  firet 
sight  seem  to  be  inactive  and  to  have  only  a  negative 
character.  But  when  we  remember  that  it  is  justice 
tliat  must  maintain  this  harmony  and  equilibrium,  we 
see  that  its  action  must  be  constant.  In  that  beautiful 
order  of  things  which  obtains  in  the  universe,  one  of 
uniformity  in  the  midst  of  variety,  there  is  between  the 
interests  and  rights  of  different  beings,  reaction  and  in- 
teraction of  the  most  complicated  kind ;  hence  justice, 
which  adjusts  all,  ia  seen  to  be  a  discriminative  quality. 
The  law  of  progress  demands  change:  wrong  springs 
up  in  some  quarter,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  is 
threatened,  and  justice  becomes  a  conservative  and  cor- 
rective quality.  A  new  element  being  introduced,  sacri- 
fices have  to  be  made ;  and  self-love,  which  shrinks  from 
pain  or  uneasiness,  and  benevolence,  which  seeks  the  im- 
mediate and  unremitting  happiness  of  each  individually 
as  WL'U  aa  of  the  whole  collectively,  have  to  yield  their 
immediate  impulses  to  the  regulator,  justice,  which 
appears  in  the  former  case  a  magnanimous,  in  the  latter 
a  stem  quality,  but  in  both  preserves  its,  in  one  sense, 
negative  nature,  for  deviation  by  a  hair's-breadth  would 
involve  imperfection.  Wrong  continuing  and  apparently 
triumphing,  justice  becomes  itself  a  reaction ;  grief  and 
indignation  are  excited,  and  justice  becomes  an  emotional 
qattlity.    Bat  here  creature  justice  differs  from  that  of 
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the  Supreme.  He  being  perfect,  incapable  of  change,  of 
enrprise  or  emotion  properly  ho  called  (thongh  perhaps 
His  whole  existence  is  one  perpetuity  of  rapt  emotion) — 
His  power  over  His  creatures  being  irresistible  and 
absolute — things  appearing  to  Him  not  in  their  transitory 
and  apparent,  but  in  their  final,  their  real  character — in 
Hia  eyes  evil  never  triumphs.  And  while,  taken  in 
itself,  it  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  His  nature,  wanting  that 
stamp  of  reality  which  eternity  alone  gives  in  the  eyes 
of  Him  who  exists  in  eternity,  and  by  the  neutralising 
power  of  the  future,  can  look  on  things  that  are  as 
thongh  they  were  not,  as  well  as  on  things  that  are  not 
aa  though  they  were,  evil  can  be  viewed  by  Him  only 
with  calm  composure.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  tee  should  look  on  it  with  composure.  We 
are  the  creatures  of  time  and  limitation.  Things  often 
act  upon  us  separately  because  we  cannot  grasp  them  in 
their  combination.  Evil  does  not  cease  to  be  evil  (a 
thing  in  itself  to  be  hated  and  shunned)  because  in 
God's  purpose  it  invariably  must  be  productive  of  good. 
And  thus,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  grasp  more  than  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  vast  reality  of  things,  if  evil 
does  not  afiect  us  as  its  natural  qualities  should  do,  with 
sorrow  and  indignation,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  arise  from 
nnstisceptibility  than  from  more  comprehensive  suscep- 
tibility in  us. 

In  the  perfection  of  the  moral  nature  of  any  being  is 
included  the  being  duly  affected  by  moral  good  and  evil. 
If  susceptibility  and  knowledge  are  perfect,  as  in  God 
they  are,  good  in  our  universe  not  only  neutralising 
evil,  but  being  in  immense  excess,  no  painful  emotion 
will  be  possible,  all  emotion  being  unneutralised  feeling. 
Bat  with  us  knowledge  is  so  deficient  in  depth,  es.lent, 
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and  realisation,  that  evil  must  often  appear  nnnentra* 
lised.  And  thus  ethical  sensibility  at  the  sight  of  moral 
evil  must  often  kindle  into  indignation,  which  thus 
appears  a  noble  and  elevating  attribute,  raising  H8  nearer 
to  God  and  to  perfection.  Therefore  when  God  is 
desciibed  anthropomorphously,  this  emotion  is  appro- 
priately ascribed  to  Him,  It  conveys  to  our  minds, 
with  a  vividness  otherwise  unattainable,  His  hatred  of 
sin  and  determination  to  punish  it.  Our  changeable 
Immaii  emotions,  arising  from  fiuctnations  of  frame,  are 
fruits  of  imi)erfcction,  and  even  good  ones  may  clash. 
Thus,  as  emotiotu,  justice  and  benevolence  may  come 
into  collision,  and  from  differences  either  of  nature,  sus- 
ceptibility, or  of  circumstances  and  exercise,  emotional 
justice  and  emotional  benevolence  may  be  respectively 
dominant  in  different  individuals.  But  in  God  they 
roust  perfectly  harmonise,  and  never  for  one  instant  jar 
with  one  another,  far  less  can  one  ultimately  triumph  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  If,  therefore,  it  is  proved  that 
perfect  benevolence  must  desire  universal  happinesB,  it 
is  certain  perfect  justice  will  prefer  no  claim  incompa- 
tible with  it. 

I  may,  however,  be  referred  to  my  own  words,  and 
reminded  that,  while  emotional  benevolence  might  desire 
the  eventual  happiness  of  all,  enlightened  benevolence, 
such  as  that  which  fills  the  bosom  of  God,  surrendering 
its  immediate  impulses,  may  desire  sometliing  different. 
Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  apply  to  the  question  the 
strict  test  of  justice. 

Though  we  all  feel  the  appropriateneaa  of  connecting 
punishment  with  sin,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  it.  Its 
use  in  the  way  of  example  and  correction,  is  not  s  suffi- 
cient ezpIanatioQ.      Even  when  it  answers  neither  of 
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these  ends,  which  it  often  does  not,  we  feel  that  punish- 
ment is  right;  and  when  it  does  answer  them,  it  is 
not  simply  as  doing  so  that  we  approve  of  it.  The 
connexion  between  guilt  and  suffering  lies  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  eternal  propriety. 

The  harmony  between  holiness  and  happiness  is  so 
perfect  and  so  necessary ^  that  neither  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  reconciled  with  the  opposite  of  the  other,  though 
such  an  unnatural  union  may  for  a  time  be  partially 
effected.  Justice,  which  is  so  pre-eminently  an  appre- 
ciator  of  fitness  and  congruity,  cannot  rest  satisfied  till 
it  has  brought  about,  in  either  case,  a  more  harmonious 
combination — moral  with  physical  good,  moral  with 
physical  evil.  And  that  same  fitness  which  determines 
the  combinations,  requires  also  that  they  be  in  certain 
proportions,  and  determines  what  those  proportions  be. 
In  other  words,  whether  physical  good  and  evil  be  or  be 
not  admissible  into  the  universe  on  other  grounds  than 
those  of  reward  and  punishment — a  question  we  shall 
consider  later — on  these  grounds  they  must  be  in  definite 
proportions.  This  rule  we  feel  to  apply  to  our  own 
actions.  It  must  do  so  equally  with  those  of  God ;  and 
assuredly  it  is  a  rule  to  which  He  will  conform.  Confin- 
ing our  attention,  at  present,  to  the  subject  of  punishment, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  He  who  has  given  us  a  sense 
whereby  we  can  so  nicely  appreciate  the  right  medium 
between  improper  lenity  and  undue  severity  in  human 
laws,  should  disregard  or  outrage  it  in  His  own.  It  is 
true  that  justice,  while  explicit  and  determined  when  it 
can  adjudge  the  case,  is  slow  to  be  certain  that  it  can. 
Concerning  itself  pre-eminently  with  mutual  relations 
and  exact  adjustments,  it  requires  a  far  completer  know- 
ledge and  keener  insight  than  benevolence.      On  tlua 
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account  it  is  mach  more  difficult  for  as  to  determine  what 
God's  justice  will  demand,  than  to  know  what  His  bene- 
volence will  desire.  In  tact,  it  is  in  general  necessary 
that  He  Himself  should  inform  us  on  the  former  point. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  far  from  fully  knowing  the 
one  element  j  how  then  can  we  pronounce  on  the  other? 
The  amount  of  any  one  man's  sins  in  the  sight  of  Grod, 
composed  aa  it  is  of  the  minute,  partly  hidden,  and  ac- 
cumulated evil  of  a  lifetime,  of  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
our  ignorance  and  the  obtusenesa  of  our  moral  sense 
disables  us  from  estimating ;  but  as  its  precise  amoont 
is  perfectly  known  to  God,  the  punishment  He  awards 
must  needs  be  precise,  corresponding,  finite. 

This  train  of  argument  might  seem  conclusive  against 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery.  But  there  are  Tarions 
ways  in  which  Etemists  liave  eluded  its  force.  Some 
have  done  so  by  a  strange  and  mysterious  uae  of  the 
word  injtnite,  founding  the  infinitude  of  the  punishment 
of  sinners  on  that  of  the  justice  which  inflicts  it  This 
term  iiijimle  is  one  of  those  much  more  used  than  clearly 
conceived  of,  but  we  may  safely  say  it  is  only  abused 
when  in  any  way  it  would  alter  the  essential  nature  of  the 
thing  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  the  character  of  justice  to  prefer  an  exact  and  there- 
fore limited  claim.  How  unmeaning  then  the  phrase, 
that  finite  suffering  can  never  satisfy  infinite  justice! 
Others,  with  correcter  views  of  the  nature  of  the  attribute, 
and  anxious  perhaps  to  reconcile  their  belief  of  an  eter- 
nity of  punishment  with  their  sense  of  due  proportion 
between  the  debt  and  the  penalty,  found  on  one  or  two 
ill- understood  Old  Testament  texts,  and  pronounce  tbe 
transgression  of  the  sinner  infinite,  sin  being,  accordii^ 
to  them,  an  infinite  evil. 
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This  notion  of  sin  being  an  infinite  evil  is  founded  on 
its  being  directed  against  a  being  of  infinite  perfections. 
But  the  perfections  of  one  being,  abstractly  considered, 
cannot  affect  the  duty  of  another  towards  him :  they  can 
only  affect  it  so  far  as  they  modify  the  relation  between 
them.  It  is  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  towards 
other  beings  which  constitutes  the  standard  of  our  duty 
towards  them.  Now  this  standard  being,  as  any  stan- 
dard must  be,  exact,  the  deviations  from  it  must  be  so 
too.  In  other  words,  all  sin  must  be  definite,  i.e.y  finite. 
Such  is  the  view  espoused,  perhaps  without  any  excep- 
tion, by  the  theologians  of  the  present  day. 

One  writer  (and  though  none  has  probably  worked  it  out 
in  so  thorough  and  elaborate  a  manner,  the  idea  may  be 
traced  in  others;  for  instance, in  Dr  Hamilton)  would  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  diflSculties  of  Eternismin  quite  an  op- 
posite direction;  viz.,  by  making  a  distinction  between  an 
eternal  duration  and  an  infinite  amount  of  suffering. — 

"  This,"  said  Mr  Somers,  "  is  a  point  which,  if  touched 
upon  at  all,  requires  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  as 
this  might  prove  tedious  to  all  but  out-and-out  meta- 
physicians, I  shall  for  the  present  skip  it  over." 

There  are  others  (and  amongst  these  Dr  Hamilton 
may  properly  be  classed)  who,  while  acknowledging 
that  the  sin  of  a  finite  being,  in  a  finite  time,  must  be 
finite,  found  the  justice  of  an  eternal  punishment  on  the 
continued  perpetration  of  sin  by  the  condemned  in  hell. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
sin  ceases  at  death.  It  is  said  (Rom.  vi.  7)  the  dead  are 
free  fii'om  sin.*     But  not  to  insist  on  this  at  present, 

*  One  of  the  texts  oflen  broagbt  forward  to  confirm  an  op}X)site  opinion 
■eeniB  far  from  conclosive — Rev.  xxi.  8.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  tbe 
former  lives  of  the  condemned  persons.   Some  of  the  crimes  \ieT«  meuWQii«\ 
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future  punUhment  is  always  described  in  Scripture  as 
the  penalty  of  the  ains  of  this  life,  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  committed  afterwards.  At  any  rate,  the 
argument  for  the  justice  of  endless  punishment  has  iu 
this  view  entirely  shifted  its  grounds;  for  though  we 
should  admit  that  justice  allows  or  requires  that  endless 
sin  be  associated  with  endless  sufferingj  we  still  may 
deny  that  justice  could  have  anything  to  object  to  a 
scheme  in  which  sin  and  suffering  were  alike  cut  short. 
We  must,  however,  go  further  than  this.  Justice  in  its 
higliest  sense  not  only  allows,  but  demands  this  issue. 

it  is  lamentable  to  think  what  low  and  confined  no- 
tions of  this  attribute  of  the  Divinity  are  entertained  by 
some  men,  notions  whereby  it  is  perverted  into  a  wrath- 
ful vengeance  towards  His  delinquent  creatures,  or  at 
least  restricted  to  a  sense  of  their  demerit,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, in  either  case,  of  tiie  perception  and  feeling  of 
reciprocal  personal  obligation — a  perception  which  must 
be  exquisite,  and  a  feeling  which  must  be  vivid,  both  in 
the  highest  degree,  in  the  All-perfect. 

Kegarding  as  it  does  muiual  relations,  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  that  claims  miist  be 
mutual.  God,  as  by  undisputed  right  the  Buler  and 
Judge  of  His  creatures,  has  claims  on  their  obedience 
and  submission,  but  also  acknowledges  their  claim  on 
Him  to  a  just  and  exact  administration.  As  a  Father, 
He  claims  their  reverence  and  love,  but  owes  them  in 
return  protection  and  maintenance.     To  sum  up  all,  as 

an  (och  as  it  is  icarcelj  aupposiible  there  should  be  m  opportDaitT  of  eon- 
roiitlDg  ia  hell,  snr  in  thoae  Sf;r)tiisiDg  Bvari  no;  ioeliDaUaD  to  commit.  If, 
borerer,  thvre  be  no  lin,  it  ii  not  neceuu?  Co  sappoie  there  ia  nsj  rirtat 
in  hell.  The  fierce  toimeDtii  there  endnred  will  probablj,  vhil*  ttie;  lut, 
abtorb  th<  whole  bring,  to  the  tulouinL  oC  vi^  other  idea. 
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an  all-perfect  and  all-bountifiil  Creator,  He  claims  that 
complete  surrender  of  heart  and  life  which  His  sove- 
reign and  undeserved  goodness  demands,  but  owes  also 
that  perfect  and  unceasing  care  which  entire  dependence 
claims.  Non-existence  can  have  no  rights,  therefore 
clearly  Grod  owed  it  not  to  His  universe  to  call  it  into 
being;  but  once  created,  it  derives  the  claim  which 
all  existence  mutually  owes  and  prefers — freedom  from 
injury.  While  yet  in  the  utter  weakness  of  non-exist- 
ence, we  certainly  could  not  have  in  any  sense  injured 
God,  therefore  could  not  deserve  evil  at  His  hands. 
While,  therefore,  we  lay  quite  at  His  mercy,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  He  should  give,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  He  should  place  us.  He  was  bound  in  justice  to 
injure  us  in  neither  manner.  This  was  all  to  which 
He  was  bound.  He  might  give  us  an  existence  which 
could  neither  produce  pleasure  nor  pain,  or  one  in  which 
pain  and  pleasure  might  be  equally  balanced.  But  to  have 
given  us  a  nature,  or  placed  us  in  a  condition  which  could 
issue  in  eternal,  incalculable,  and  irremediable  moral 
and  natural  evil,  would  have  made  the  act  of  God  in 
creating  a  very  questionable  boon,  and  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  result  being  foreseen  as  actually  to  arise 
in  the  case  of  many,  would  have  made  it  towards  them 
a  dread  All  injustice. 

I  may  be  met  with  the  excuse  (for  I  can  give  it  no 
more  dignified  name)  that  those  same  laws  which  pro- 
duce all  natural  and  moral  evil  are  inherently  wise  and 
good,  and  work  good  to  the  majority  of  creation,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  they  result  in  evil.  In  human  in- 
stitutions this  would  be  an  allowable  excuse.  We  do 
not  expect  them  to  be  able  to  include  all  supposable 
cases,  and  therefore  must  be  content  to   sacrifice  the 
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exceptions  to  the  rule.  But  this  is  clearly  the  result 
of  human  imperfection.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Supreme  Jehovah  could  not  have  framed  laws  for  His 
universe  which  should  work  for  the  eventual  good  of 
each  individual  in  it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  God  could 
have  created  a  universe  composed  only  of  happy  and 
uniformly  happy  beings.  As  actuality  does  not  i»ne- 
spond  with  this  idea,  we  see  that  a  creation,  in  which 
there  was  a  temporary  intermixture  of  evil  was,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Now,  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case  if,  in  order  to  a  greater  general 
good  by  means  of  evil,  on«  being  required  to  be  eventu- 
ally sacrificed.  Justice  cannot  merge  the  interests  of 
the  unit  in  those  of  the  mass,  and  the  claims  of  justice 
are  far  more  peremptory  than  those  of  benevolence.  To 
have  to  inflict  mronff,  therefore,  on  one  of  His  helpless 
children  would  not  have  reconciled  Qod  to  a  tAence 
resulting  advantage  to  countless  millions. 

In  this  train  of  reasoning,  the  evil  spirits  most  be 
included  along  with  men,  for  they  have  the  same  com- 
mon Creator,  He  owes  it  to  them  by  the  greatest  of 
all  claims,  that  of  dependence,  not  to  make  their  exist- 
ence in  the  end  a  curse,  but  to  equalise  its  natural  and 
moral  evil  with  corresponding  good.  We  cannot  believe 
they  would  any  of  them  have  been  created  except  to 
answer  some  good  purpose ;  but,  from  the  principles  Ifud 
down  above,  it  would  not  be  enough  that  their  existence 
should  prove  on  the  whole  a  blessing  to  other  creatures, 
if  it  were  to  be  an  injury  to  them.  But  not  only  does 
God's  justice  extend  to  all,  "  His  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works,"  and  He  must  desire  positive  good 
to  accrue  to  every  creature  of  His  hand.  liis  wisdom 
and  His  power  are  adei^uate  to  His  wishes ;  Hia  n 
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are  boundless,  Bis  time  unlimited,  the  result,  therefore, 
is  secure.  X^et  those  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  obstacle 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  evil  spirits,  by  the  odioua- 
nes.4  of  their  character,  recollect  that  that  character  will 
perish  with  their  present  being,  and  in  their  case,  as  in 
others,  there  remains  the  resource  of  revival. 

It  is  this  clear  idea  of  justice  which  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  objection  often  urged,  "  If  it  is  consistent  with 
the  perfect  happiness  of  God  that  some  of  His  creatures 
should  suffer  in  time,  why  not  to  eternity?  Benevolence 
mnst  desire  unremitted  as  well  as  universal  happiness." 
This  is  certainly  the  immediate  impulse  of  benevolence, 
but  if  directed  by  wisdom,  it  may  not  only  acquiesce  in, 
but  itself  promote  the  mixture  of  temporary  evil  as  pro- 
ductive of  greater  final  good.  The  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent hour  may,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  be  sacrificed 
or  exchanged  for  suffering  to  ensure  the  bliss  of  a  suc- 
ceeding age ;  but  were  an  individual  to  be  deprived  of 
bis  little  quantum  of  happiness  and  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mass,  a  fundamental  attribute  of  the  Deity 
would  be  violated. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  explain  why  God  could  not  pro- 
duce an  equal  sum  of  happiness  without  the  intermixture 
of  evil,  but  onr  difficulty  here  is  of  a  totally  difierent 
nature  ftom  that  which  met  us  in  the  other  case.  T!ie 
other  afiTects  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the  ends  He 
proposes  to  Himself;  this,  the  means  He  may  see  fit  to 
employ  to  accomplish  His  ends.  Butler  has  well  shewn 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  predict  the  first,  with  regard  to 
any  being,  than  the  last.  And  we  may  remark,  the 
more  perfect  and  the  more  powerful  a  being  is,  the 
iD(»e  wilt  this  contrast  hold  good,  as  his  character  will 
tberel^  -become  more  simple,  his  wisdom  more  intricate 
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and  impenetrable,  and  hia  reeoaices  the  more  inez- 
hanstible. 

To  appreciate  this  difference,  we  most,  I  think,  ad- 
mit, that  while  the  power  of  God  is  in  that  sense  abso- 
Inte,  that  no  other  can  resbt  His,  it  is  not  absolute  in 
the  sense  that  He  can  bring  about  any  ends  by  any 
means.  To  suppose  this  would  be  to  suppose  that  tliere 
is  no  original  fitness  and  propriety  in  the  means  which 
God  does  employ;  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  univetse, 
with  its  interminable  variety  and  exquisite  adaptations, 
its  wonderful  complexity,  and  grand  and  beautiful  unity, 
was  nothing  but  a  series  of  arbitrary  connexions,  which 
might  have  all  been  reversed  or  disarranged,  and  there 
still  be  retained  the  same  propriety  and  fitness.  Just 
as,  in  order  to  feel  any  intelligent  admiration  for  the 
moral  character  of  God,  we  must  believe  that  there  is 
an  eternal  standard  of  right  independent  of  His  will; 
so,  to  admire  tlie  Divine  wisdom  and  the  exquisite  taiU 
displayed  in  creation,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  an 
equally  independent  standard  of  beauty  and  propriety. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  we  can  believe  God  to  delight  in 
His  creation,  considered  as  a  mechanism.  If  it  had  no 
inherent  beauty  and  wonder  in  it,  He  could  not  fed  its 
wonder  and  beauty. 

Now,  all  law  brings  with  it  necessi^,  and  thereftn^, 
in  one  sense,  limits  power.  If  the  means  chosen  by  G«d 
to  produce  His  ends  are  according  to  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  He  could  not  have  exchanged  them  and  still 
conformed  to  that  fitness.  If  He  could  by  means  of  any 
other  have  produced  equally  well  the  same  identical 
results,  these  do  not  deserve  the  praise  of  being  the  best: 
those  others  would  then  have  been  equally  good.  This 
Jiinitation  of  power,  however,  far  &om  dimiuiehtng  the 
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happiness  of  Grod,  doubtless  contributes  much  to  it.  How 
is  it  with  ourselves?  We  feel  an  interest  and  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  power,  and  skill  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  difficult  enterprises,  by  delicate  and  pene- 
trating perception,  and  a  judicious  application  of  means 
to  ends.  Things  that  would  otherwise  be  indifferent,  or 
even  disagreeable  to  us,  become  valuable  and  desirable, 
as  promotive  of  our  aims ;  and  the  amount  of  contrivance, 
the  complicated  and  minute  machinery  required,  the 
length  and  laboriousness  of  the  process,  are  so  many 
elements  of  gratification.  Now,  this  could  not  be  if 
these  complicated  means  were  not  necessary  to  the  result 
— ^if  it  was  all  play- work — a  self-imposed  law  originating 
in  our  own  caprice.  And  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the 
same  with  God.  He  feels  ineffiible  delight  in  His  own 
perfections,  and  it  being  in  the  nature  of  those  perfec- 
tionSy  as  Edwards  has  beautifully  shewn,  to  diffuse  and 
communicate  themselves.  He  seeks  for  objects  with  whom 
to  share  them.  He  creates  other  beings  to  receive  and 
to  retom  His  love,  and  to  reflect  His  image.  Now,  if 
He  could  effect  this,  if  He  could  raise  them  to  the  height 
of  finite  perfection  equally  well  by  any  method  He  chose, 
as  He  must  choose  one  particular  method  or  chain  of 
means,  and  must  in  that  case  do  so  by  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  will,  He  could  have  no  satisfaction  in  His  choice, 
as  it  could  have  no  excellence  in  it,  nothing  appropriate 
to  the  end,  since  any  other  out  of  the  infinitely  possible 
methods  would  have  been  equally  good.  Indeed,  it  is 
vain  speaking  of  methods  or  means  at  all,  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  they  would  exist.  The  same  law,  or 
rather  lawlessness,  which  could  dispense  with  any  parti- 
cular character  in  the  means,  would  dispense  with  means 
altogether,  for  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  some  particular 
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quality  in  the  means  we  can  suppose  them  promotive  of 
this  end ;  and  if  an  all-wise  Being  could  dispense  with 
means,  we  majr  imagine  He  certainly  would  do  so,  as 
viewing  them  only  as  needless  encumbrances  intervening 
between  the  purpose  and  its  execution.  AVe  may  almost 
say  that  on  such  a  supposition  wisdom  would  be  an  un- 
necessary attribute,  its  place  being  taken  by  love,  which, 
by  a  simple  volition,  would  make  its  objects  supremely 
blest ;  and  by  holiness,  which  would  make  them  at  once 
perfectly  holy.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  an 
intermixture  of  evil  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  good.  We  probably  should  not  have  ja^ed 
thus  beforehand.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
eternal  and  sovereign  law  of  fitness  would  have  worked 
itself  out  in  smooth,  and  flowing,  and  never-jarring 
harmony ;  that  Love,  with  ever-beaming  smile,  and 
strong  but  gentle  grasp,  would  lead  its  willing  sons 
through  flowery  paths  from  innocence  to  perfection.  But 
no !  It  is  not  thus  we  were  to  mount  that  height  sublime 
— Such  is  not  the  problem  of  the  universe.  That  was  to 
be  spoken  not  wholly  in  y^ephyr's  gentle  whisper,  but 
also  in  the  loud  tones  of  the  raging  tempest's  roar.  It 
was  not  written  all  in  Spring's  fresh  and  luxuriant  bloom, 
or  Summer's  riches  and  radiance,  but  in  Autumn's  change- 
ful decay,  and  Winter's  barrenness  and  gloom.  Haid 
is  the  problem,  but  it  will  be  solved.  There  is  a  key, 
however  we  may  lack  the  skill  to  apply  it,  which,  as  | 
the  Persian  poet  says,  will  unlock  every  riddle — the  kej  i 
of  love.  We  shall  one  day  see  how  all  things  are  work-  ' 
ing  together  for  good,  and  even  now  we  may  trace  » 
faint  light  glimmering  through  the  dark.  Where  the  I 
possibility,  had  sin  and  sorrow  never  been  known,  of  the 
wondrous  display  of  tW  ^kxX  aod  bvely  attribatM  d 
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God,  with  which  the  univeree  has  been  enriched  ?  His 
condescension,  gentle  forbearance,  and  long-BufFering — 
His  tender  compassion  and  forgiving  love  ?  Evil  may 
and  will  pass  away, — and  will,  for  each  individual,  one 
day  be  as  though  it  had  not  been,  but  this  treasure,  this 
manifestation  of  God  will  not  pass  away. 

"A  Ihing  of  beintj  is  a  jo;  Tor  ever." 

Then  what  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  is  thus 
produced  in  the  mutual  relations  of  created  beings — 
these  very  same  qualities  in  dim  and  derived,  but  not 
unreal  beauty,  beaming  from  soul  to  soul !  The  amount 
of  this  development  throughout  the  universe  may  be 
immensely  greater  than  we  have  any  conception  of.  Be- 
yond our  own  sphere  there  is  one  exquii^ite  glimpse  of  it 
given  us  by  our  Lord,  when  He  tells  us  of  the  joy 
amongst  the  holy  angels  over  the  repenting  sinner. 

Our  mental  and  spiritual  history  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  God  to  make  outward  evil  prove 
to  us  a  blessing  in  disguise,  by  the  exercise  it  affords  to 
various  excellent  graces.  What  is  essential  to  humility, 
is  not,  it  is  true,  a  sense  of  sin,  but  of  creature  emptiness, 
weakness,  and  nothingness,  and  the  Divine  majesty  and 
all-sufficiency;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal imperfection  and  guilt,  may  greatly  strengthen 
those  other  feelings.  Submission  is  only  one  phasis  of 
that  childlike  love  and  trust  in  God,  which  must  cause 
the  blest  to  repose  in  secure  confidence  in  the  continuance 
of  their  own  happy  state,  and  to  believe  in,  if  they  can- 
not always  trace,  the  wisdom  and  love  which  regulate 
the  concerns  of  the  universe ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  conviction  may,  in  the  case  of  some  beings,  be 
rendered  more  intense  and  vivid  by  means  of  &  ^ivin&V 
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experience  which  calls  it  into  lively  exercise  in  the  fonn 
of  BubmiBsion.  And  thus  may  sickness,  pain,  want,  and 
bereavement ;  stunning  and  weary  disappointments,  and 
perhaps  still  wearier  disenchantments ;  crushed  and 
crushing  affections ;  poignant  mortifications,  distract- 
ing fears  and  agonising  regrets ;  the  emptiness,  the  per- 
plexity, the  turmoil  and  the  jar  of  mortal  life — prepare 
us  for  the  blessed  final  state,  where  hope  and  We 
shall  in  fruition  learn  to  comprehend  their  own  aspirings 
— where  submission  shall  rise  into  triumph,  and  where, 
in  serene  security,  qnafiing  the  ever-replenished  cap  of 
heart's  content,  we  shall  for  ever  ride  and  reign  superior 
to  all  that  once  appeared  adverse  to  us  or  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  is  too  true,  indeed,  that  sorrow  aometimea  hardens, 
and  misfortune  sours,  and  balefiil  are  often  the  effects  of 
disappointment  and  despair;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
maintain  that  the  connexion  between  suffering  and  amend- 
ment is  by  any  means  necessary,  but  it  is  enough  that  in 
certain  cases  it  does  take  place.  The  different  connexion 
in  others  must  be  owing  to  some  higher  law  including 
sin  with  suffering  in  the  evil  which  is  to  be  made  instm- 
mental  to  good.  If  any  one  should  be  unreflecting  enough 
to  object  that  this  doctrine  would  destroy  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  let  him  remember  how  many 
things  in  our  daily  life,  themselves  bad,  are  desired  for 
the  sake  of  something  else,  but,  while  accomplishing  that 
further  end,  are  all  the  while  disliked  in  themselves,  as 
still  retaining  their  own  proper  character.  Some  would 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  accounting  for  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  evil  in  the  first  place,  and  by  an  easy  conse- 
quence its  eternal  continuance  thereafter,  by  a,  supposed 
necessity  arising  from  tli«  conditdons  of  moral  freedom 
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and  virtue.  All  intelligent  beings,  say  they,  are  moral 
agents,  therefore  possessed  of  free  will,  which,  making 
them  capable  of  holiness,  renders  them  also  of  course 
capable  of  sin.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  sin's  aris- 
ing and  also  for  its  continuance,  and  if  sin  continues, 
suffering  must  do  so  too.  What  a  hiatus  in  the  argu- 
ment here!  In  what  sense  are  all  intelligent  beings 
capable  of  sin  ?  Just  this.  They  are  not  physically 
(using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  the 
intellectual  conditions)  unable  to  sin.  But  no  more  is 
Grod.  He  might  feel  hatred  and  anger  in  the  sense  that 
no  foreign  force  and  no  intellectual  incapacity  prevent 
His  doing  so.  Still  there  is  an  impossibility,  the 
greatest  of  all,  that  He  should — a  moral  impossibility. 
It  is  not  in  His  nature  to  sin.  Now,  why  should  not 
an  intelligent  and  responsible  creature  possess  this  same 
blessed  incapacity,  not  indeed  like  this  an  original,  but 
a  derived  and  sustained  incapacity  ?  Why  might  not 
they  all  be  as  incapable  of  the  slightest  offence,  as  the 
noblest  are  of  the  grossest  crimes?  Why  was  the  lot  of 
those  hosts  of  blessed  spirits  that  have  retained,  and  are 
destined  ever  to  keep,  their  pristine  innocence  not  that 
of  all  ?  I  do  not  put  these  questions  for  the  sake  of 
answering  them,  but  rather  to  point  out  that,  while  they 
are  unanswered,  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  the  existence  of  evil,  elsewhere  than  where  it 
has  been  sought — in  the  nature  of  the  will  or  that  of 
virtue. 

In  this  life  of  probation  and  conflicting  interests, 
moral  worth  is  so  much  a  thing  of  exercise  and  growth 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  struggle  is  necessary  to  strength ; 
hence,  complete  inward  harmony  sometimes  produces  an 
effect  on  us  not  unlike  that  of  weakness  and  deficiency^ 
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and  goodness  without  an  effort  is  opposed  to  conquering 
virtue,  and  postponed  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  virtae 
in  this  world  ia  so  imperfect,  yields  so  mnch  to  lower 
impulses,  we  come  sometimes  to  contrast  it  unfavonrahly 
with  that  innocence  which  in  itself  is  only  a  negative 
good,  implying  absence  of  evil,  and  delight  in  the  last 
the  most.  In  the  former  case  we  admire  and  reverence 
virtue,  in  the  latter  we  love  and  cherish  innocence.  But 
perfect  virtue  may  not  only  overcome  but  feel  no  dif- 
ficulty in  overcoming  evil.  We  should  think  it  no 
praise  to  a  man,  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
virtue,  that  it  was  only  by  a  struggle  he  kept  free  fi^m 
murder,  robbery,  and  such  crimes.  To  have  any  esteem 
for  him,  we  must  suppose  that  he  never  for  one  moment 
dreamt  of  committing  them.  But  this  is  not  all,  we 
should  and  ought  to  think  the  more  highly  of  his  virtue 
if  it  not  only  overcame  in  the  end  to  prevent  actum,  but 
prevailed  all  along  to  clieck  the  rise  of  sinful  iticltnation. 
For  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lesser  good  should 
have  no  attraction.  In  a  being  composed  as  man  is,  of 
many  propensions  of  unequal  dignity,  each  has  its  office 
and  claim.  Virtue  supposes  not  the  sole  action  of  one 
force,  however  honourable,  but  the  equilibrium  of  all ; 
the  obedience  of  all  to  that  immutable  standard  of 
right  to  which  conscience  refers.  Even  in  Gfod,  virtue 
is  the  result  not  of  the  monopoly  of  one  good  principle, 
but  the  harmonious  action  of  all.  Holiness,  benevolence, 
justice,  a  desire  for  and  delight  in  His  own  happiness, 
and  even,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  suppose,  a  personal 
desire  for  the  love  and  approbation  of  His  creatures,  in- 
dependent of  any  happiness  that  may  accrue  thereby  to 
them — all  exert  a  perfectly  harmonious  influence  in  the 
eternal  mind. 
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To  return  to  ourselves.  If  a  man  was  only  honest 
from  deficient  acquisitiveness  (to  use  the  phrenological 
term),  and  was  solely  preserved  from  unprincipled  am- 
bition and  selfish  vanity  by  want  of  energy,  and  careleas- 
neas  as  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  might  rely  on  his 
innocence  issuing  unscathed  from  certain  temptations, 
but  could  uot  admire  his  virtue  in  resisting  them. 
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RETURN  HOME — CALVINISM  AND  ARMIHIANI8M — 

DE  Payne's  views. 

So  completely  lias  the  theological  been  paramount  in 
the  present  work,  that  I  have  hitherto  neglected,  as 
I  find,  to  inform  my  readers  that  Mr  Somers  was  a 
considerable  landed  proprietor  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  Aalibum  being  the  name  of  his 
family  estate,  where  he  resided  along  with  his  mother 
and  his  only  unmarried  sister,  whose  name  was  Maiy. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  one  we  last  described,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  home,  mentioning  that  Mrs  Someis 
had  had  rather  an  alarming  attack  of  illness,  but  was 
now  almost  convalescent.  He  wrote  in  reply,  Elizabeth 
freely  concurring,  that  on  the  slightest  return  of  similar 
symptoms  they  were  to  be  written  to,  and  would  return 
home  instantly.  The  day  following  the  conversation 
last  detailed  was  a  Sunday,  Monday's  post  brought  a 
letter  from  Maiy  Somers,  saying  she  hoped  it  was  quite 
nnncccssaiy  to  bring  them  home,  but  her  mother  was 
not  so  well  again.  The  last  words  were,  "  Mamma  is 
again  better.  I  quite  think  it  is  a  false  alarm."  How- 
ever, of  course,  Frederic  and  Elizabeth  prepared  to  start 
immediately,  thankful  to  God  for  the  enjoyment  they 
had  had.  in  tlieii  fineaift'  Boc\Q.ty,  &ad  piomiBing  to  Jceep 
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up  intercourse  on  the  high  themes  thej  had  dwelt  on 
together  by  means  of  letters. 

As  tliey  journeyed  homewards,  Frederic  was  often 
silent,  thinking  of  his  mother,  and  Elizabeth's  thoughts 
turned  to  her  parents.  She  was  truly  glad  she  had 
resolved  to  write  to  them  of  her  change  of  views,  and 
their  reply  had  been  full  of  kindness.  Still  it  was 
strange  and  painful,  too,  to  meet  them  again,  no  longer 
quite  one  with  them  in  religious  belief.  Then  she 
longed,  and  her  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  bring  them  round  to  her  own  view  of  things. 
'  But  how  am  I  to  speak  to  the  tenants  {my  tenants — 
how  strange!)  at  Ashbum?  However,  Frederic  will 
shew  me  liow  to  set  all  that  right,' 

They  found  Mrs  Somers  nearly  herself  again.  The 
first  greetings  over,  she  expressed  much  regret  at  the 
curtailment  of  their  visit.  Frederic  looked  at  her  with 
one  of  his  beaming  smiles,  and  then  turned  to  Elizabeth. 
"  Oh,  Mrs  Somers !  "  exclaimed  she,  "  I  don't  believe 
you  have  any  idea  how  his  heart  is  wrapt  up  in  you ! 
I  don't  believe  in  all  his  life  he  ever  was  sorry  to  come 
back  to  you ;  and  I  am  sure  that  will  not  be  his  feeling 
when  he  returns  and  finds  that  his  fears  about  your 
health  were  groundless." 

Elizabeth's  parents,  Admiral  and  Mrs  Howard,  resided 
in  a  pretty  villa,  named  Linnetlea,  about  three  quarters 

of  a  mile  from  ,  the  nearest   town  to  Ashburn. 

Since  Elizabeth's  marriage,  Mrs  Howard's  only  remain- 
ing sister,  who  was  a  good  many  years  younger  than  her- 
self, and  a  widow,  had  come  to  reside  with  them,  along 
with  her  only  child,  a  dear  little  girl  of  seven,  a  great 
darling  with  her  old  uncle.  Their  sailor  son  was  also 
at  home  with  them  at  this  time.     Elizabeth  wa&  ^\.\!&.  ^ 
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good  deal  knocked  up  on  the  morrow  after  her  tetom 
home ;  hut  on  the  following  day  they  went  early  into 
town  to  spend  the  day  at  Linnetlea.  There  they  were 
received  with  open  arma.  Great  especially  was  the  old 
man's  joy  at  a  renewed  sight  of  his  much-loved  daughter. 
After  a  time,  however,  he  perceived  that  something  was 
on  her  mind,  and  said,  "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my 
child?" 

Elizaheth  replied,  looking  down,  "  I  am  thinking  what 
is  it  that  you  think," 

"  What  do  I  tliink  ?  Why  I  think  you  are  the  hap- 
piest of  women,  or,  if  not,  you  are  the  most  angrateful." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that.  That  is  true,  indeed, 
but — however,  we  will  talk  of  it  another  time." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  what  you  mean.  We  will  talk  of 
that  another  time.  But,  my  Lilly,  you  should  know 
yout  father's  heart  by  this  time.  You  should  know  that, 
while  indignant,  bitter,  perliaps  too  indignant,  too  bitter, 
against  moral  obliquity,  either  of  action  or  judgment, 
and  sometimes  contemptuous,  too,  I  must  admit  [with  a 
smile],  towards  shallowness  of  view,  I  am  always  ready 
to  respect  opinions  Iwiteatly  and  soberly  adopted ;  and 
that  all  his  [emphatically  laying  his  hand  on  Frederic's 
shoulder]  are,  and  ever  will  be,  thus  adopted,  I  am  cer- 
tain. I  can  trust  him ;  and  you,  too,  Elizabeth,  I  think 
I  can  trusL  For  the  honesty  I  can  out  and  out :  I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  as  to  the  sobriety." 

"  But,  papa,  you  think  of  me  as  I  was  a  dozen  yeus 
ago.     You  forget  1  am  older  now." 

"  Very  well !  Perhaps  so  !  At  any  rate  it  is  all'  right 
aa  to  the  iieart,  and  tliat's  enough."  Saying  this,  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  then  the  coaveisation  tatned 
OB  other  topics. 
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As  they  drove  home,  Elizabeth  said  to  her  husband, 
"  I  have  not  much  anxiety  now  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  about  my  dear  parents'  feelings  towards  us  in  this 
matter ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  your  mother  and  the 
tenants  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  my  mother.  She  is  a  woman 
of  deep  piety,  but,  though  a  Scotchwoman,  she  is  per- 
haps even  too  regardless  of  minor  differences  in  religious 
tenets — ^I  mean  such  as  are  not  vital.  I  do  not  say,  dear 
Elizabeth,  that  your  new  relations  with  her  will  not  in- 
volve you  in  some  difficulties ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  but 
they  should,  though  I  have  no  fear  that  your  happiness 
will  be  thus  impaired,  or  your  repose  of  heart.  On  the 
score  which  you  refer  to,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
As  for  the  tenants,  most  of  them  are  already  aware  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  eternal  misery." 

EKzabeih. — "  But  I  shall  feel  quite  hampered  in  speak- 
ing to  them  on  religious  subjects,  if  I  may  not  go  on  to 
Omnism." 

Fred, — "  But  do  so  by  all  means.  We  must  both  do 
it." 

Elizabeth. — "  Well,  I  shall  first  hear  how  you  speak 
to  them ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  think  we  shall  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  them  to  understand  us.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  our  view  is  necessarily  so  meta- 
physical." 

Fred, — "  Some  would  say  that  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn it^  Bible  truth,  they  say,  is  clear  and  simple, 
and  so  on.  But  you  know  how  to  reply  to  such  objec- 
tions as  well  as  I  do." 

Elizaheth, — "  With  some  people  to  say  a  thing  is 
metaphysical,  is  the  same  as  saying,  it  is  fanciful  and 
untrue.    Do  you  remember   how  admirably  Edwckxdft 
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replies  to  a  siinilar  objection  urged  against  his  viev  of 
neceeeitj?  He  sa^s,  to  object  to  a  truth  that  it  is 
founded  on  metapliyaical  reasoning,  is  as  foolish  as  to 
object  to  sentiments  because  they  are  expressed  in  French 
or  Latin.  If  the  thing  is  true,  it  does  not  matter  to  what 
science  it  belongs.  The  question  is  not  whether  what 
is  said  is  metaphysics,  logic,  or  mathematics,  English, 
French,  or  Mohawk ;  but  the  question  is,  '  la  the  reason- 
ing good  ?  Are  the  arguments  conclusive  ? '  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  we  could  not  prooe  such  points 
as  this,  that  the  soul  is  incorporeal,  that  thoughts  are 
not  round,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  has  such  and 
such  attributes,  without  having  recourse  to  close  meta- 
physical reasoning." 

Fred. — "  That  is  all  admirable !  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is,  as  you  stated  it,  as  a  practical  question,  not 
without  difficulty ;  but  I  expect  that  we  shall  find  things 
smoothed  before  us.  The  lower  orders  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  fiom  greater  simplicity  and  directness  of  mind, 
they  are  usually  readier  to  feel  the  force  of  the  ergo,  with- 
out entangling  themselves  in  the  intricacies  of  the  qm- 
modo." 

I  shall  make  large  extracts  for  my  readers  from  the 
correspondence  between  the  friends  of  Liverpool  and 
Ashbum,  and  begin  with  a  letter  from  Frederic  to  Mr 
Merton : — 

"  Mr  DEAR  W'lLLlAM, — You  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that,  as  we  left  the  matter,  there  was  no  proof  adduced 
for  Omnism,  but  such  as  is  built  on  natural  religion. 
We  did  nothing  to  prove  it  a  Scripture  doctrine.  I  had 
thought  in  my  first  letter  to  you  on  the  subject,  to  adduce 
an  array  of  texts  in  support  of  the  view ;  but,  it  has 
Btrack  me,  that  it  may  be  well  first  to  advert  to  certun 
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modifications  of  gospel  truth,  whereby  Etemists  have 
aonght  to  meet  and  repel  the  force  of  these,  in  my  view, 
decidedly  Omnist  texts.  As  I  am  now  dealing  with 
those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  proximative,  I  shall, 
for  the  time,  adopt  their  limitation  of  salvation,  and  some 
other  terms. 

^^The  Calvinist  of  the  old  school  has  a  clear,  scriptural, 
philosophical,  and  consistent  account  to  give  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  salvation;  though,  when  we  come  to 
details,  his  psychology  is  sometimes  at  fault ;  much  less 
so,  however,  than  that  of  opponents.  According  to  him, 
Grod  foreordains,  therefore  foresees,  all  things  whatso- 
ever. He  determined  from  all  eternity  to  save  such  and 
such  persons  only  of  the  human  race,  the  elect.  As  He 
connects  means  with  ends,  He  also  determined  to  inter- 
pose the  atonement  and  mediation  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  in  favour  of  His  elect,  and,  at  the  set  time,  to 
work  in  these  individually,  whatever  He  constituted  a 
preliminary  to  salvation  ;  which  working,  once  begun,  is 
continued  to  their  lives'  end.  He  is  just  to  all,  but 
bounteous  to  whom  He  pleases.  His  choice  of  subjects 
of  His  favour,  turns  on  His  pleasure,  not  on  any  moral 
superiority  in  them  to  others,  at  the  time  of  His  begin- 
ning to  work  in  them  what  is  conditional  to  salvation. 
In  consistence  with  these  views,  the  old  Calvinistic 
writers  maintained  that  redemption  is  particular,  that 
Christ  purchased  only  the  elect. 

"  But,  however  much  Calvinism  may  recommend  itself 
to  our  reason,  as  clear  and  consistent  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  a  system  inherently  offensive  to  human  pride ;  and 
its  combination  de  factOy  with  a  thing  de  jure  quite 
foreign  to  it,  namely,  Etemism,  has  ever  deepened  the 
dislike  to  it  in  those  otherwise  not  predisposed  in  its 
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favour.  It  was  thought^  and  with  reason,  extremely 
harsh  so  to  arrange  things  tliat  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
to  appearance  the  greater  part,  should  be  under  a  moral 
impossibility  of  escaping  everlasting  misery.  Bat  men 
set  the  wrong  way  to  work.  Instead  of  inquiring  whether 
it  was  possible  to  reconcile  eternal  woe  with  the  Divine 
attributes,  or  whether  Scripture  contains  any  warrant  for 
the  tenet,  they  set  themselves  to  attack  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  Calvinism.  Eetaining  the  doctrine  which 
must  ever  create  confusion  in  exegesis  and  theology,  and 
making  no  addition  to  the  number  of  the  saved,  they 
proceeded  to  frame  a  system  which  ttiey  represented  as 
fairer  and  more  impartial.  Tliia  system  is  called  Armin- 
ianism ;  though  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  same 
general  designation  has  been  used,  at  different  times,  to 
represent  views  between  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cordance. 

"  According  to  the  old  Arminians,  God's  foreknowledge 
extends  to  all  things ;  but  His  foreappointment  does  not 
extend  to  the  volitions  of  men,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
springs  from  the  free-will  of  the  creature.  If  these  a« 
foreknown,  therefore,  it  is  not  because  foreordained,  biU 
in  virtue  of  a  faculty  or  species  of  knowledge  suppoeed 
to  reside  in  the  Supreme,  and  to  respect  nothing  but  thii 
clafls  of  future  events.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteentb 
century,  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  a  professor  of 
divinity  in  Portugal,  devised  for  this  a  name,  adentia 
media,  which  was  adopted  by  other  Arminians.*  It  ii 
also  called  conditionate  foreknowledge.  For  absolute 
decrees,  which  were  loudly  denounced,  conditional  were 
substituted. 

*  Lectnrea  in  DinDily.  bj  th»  late  Di  George  Hill  of  8t  Andrew^  tcL  ii.     , 
p>  197.     ThM  *Drk  U  in  U^  MLinufdiA,  tnd  Toy  dnemdlr.  J 
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'*  God,  said  they,  foreseeing  who  would,  by  their  con- 
duct and  disposition,  be  the  fittest  subjects  of  mercy, 
accordingly  foreordained  them  to  life.  I  would  here 
simply  observe  of  this  system,  supposing  it  reconcile- 
able  with  what  Scripture  says  of  the  saints  being  no 
worthier  before  conversion  than  other  men,  it  does  not 
exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  goodness,  nor,  in  order  to 
salve  the  Divine  justice,  present  us  what  is  intelligible. 
The  number  of  the  lost  is  left  as  before.  Those  who 
attempt  to  shew  that  in  point  of  fact  every  man  has  sal- 
vation fairly  within  his  reach,  involve  themselves  in 
contradictions  and  gratuitous  assumptions.  Finally, 
supposing  the  scheme  open  to  no  objection  on  this 
ground,  it  is  not  conceivable.  A  well-intended  and  fair 
plan  may  not  be  workable.  Scientia  media  2indi  freedom 
of  the  will,  as  Arminians  define  it,  are  words  and  nothing 
more.  The  things  they  are  meant  to  designate  cannot 
possibly  be. 

"  To  the  tenets  mentioned,  was  added  another,  that 
known  under  the  name  of  general  redemption.  It  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  second  of  the  five  Arminian  points  that 
gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  quinquarticular  controversy — 
*  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all 
men,  and  for  every  individual,  so  as  to  obtain  for  all,  by 
His  death,  reconciliation  and  remission  of  sins;  upon 
this  condition,  however,  that  none  in  reality  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  this  remission  but  the  man  who  believes.' 

"  This  tenet  has,  in  fact,  no  logical  connexion  with  that 
of  conditional  decrees,  as  may  be  shewn  by  a  simple 
illustration.  A  has  a  sum  of  £20,000  owing  him — 
£1000  by  each  of  twenty  men,  who,  not  being  able  to 
discharge  the  debt,  are  thrown  into  prison.  B,  touched 
with  their  situation,  takes  steps  for  settling  matters  witk 
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the  creditor,  who  accordingly  agrees  to  accept  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  sum  owing  him  bj  half  the  creditors,  and 
to  let  them  go  free.  There  are  sufBcient  reasons,  no 
matter  what,  for  the  som  paid  by  B  not  being  considered 
by  A  aa  an  equivalent  for  the  debt  of  the  other  ten. 
Now,  in  one  point  of  view,  it  ia  indifierent  on  what  foot- 
ing the  choice  of  the  happy  ten  ia  put,  whether  it  turn 
on  the  good  pleasure  of  A  or  B  (Scripture  speaks  in  both 
ways)  whicli  represents  absolute  decrees,  or  else  on  some 
test  of  worthiness  which  represents  the  conditional 
decrees  of  the  Arminians.  As  on  either  supposition  the 
actual  and  foreordained  deliverance  is  only  partial,  OD 
one  hypothesis  equally  with  the  other  the  previous  ran- 
som may  also  have  been  only  partial,  while  in  either  case 
the  difficulty  will  remain  the  same,  in  supposing  a  general 
ransom  with  only  a  partial  deliverance.*  If  B  discharge 
tlie  sum  due  by  the  twenty  debtors,  or  what  A  has 
declared  to  be  a  full  equivalent  for  it,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  retention  of  any  of  the  number  in  prison  can 
he  accounted  for. 

"  As,  tlierefore,  the  doctrine  of  conditional  decrees  aod 
of  general  redemption  may  each  be  combined  with  the 
opposite  of  the  other  aa  well  as  with  that  other,  they  can 
lend  each  other  no  logical  support,  and  must  rest  each 
on  its  own  merits. 

"  It  is  only  with  one  of  these — general  redemption — 
we  have  now  to  do,  nor  shall  we  proceed  to  consider  this 
in  its  old  Arminian  form,  which  the  old  writers  suffi- 
ciently refuted,  but  rather,  as  somewhat  modified,  it  has 

*  W«jiid){e  of  tbe  ralne  of  >  naaom  b;  that  vbichitpronim.  Hauait 
ii  to  no  pnrpoM  that  aome  ht,it  ui^ed  the  ampleiua  of  ths  Dciiti  of  CbriA 
St  ao  alignment  for  an  oniTenal  atoHment,  while  &ej  m  '      '     ~ 
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of  late  come  prominently  forward,  combined  with  views 
otherwise  Calrinistic.  I  refer  to  a  view,  wliich  has  been 
held  by  others  before,  but  has,  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness, explicitness,  and  ability,  been  set  forth  by  Dr 
Payae,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election, 
the  Atonement,'  &c.  The  author,  in  the  tirst  place,  - 
very  forcibly  replies  to  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  the  pardon  of 
fliu,  as  though  penitence  and  reformation  must  be  the 
only  requisites  for  it.  He  points  out  that  tlie  punish- 
ment God  mnst  inflict  on  sin,  must  not  be  viewed  as  a 
pecuniary  debt  owing  to  a  private  individual,  which  that 
individual  has  a  perfect  right  to  remit.  It  is  a  moral 
debt  owing  to  a  righteous  law,  which  it  was  necessary 
for  God,  as  the  Lawgiver  and  Upholder  of  the  law  to 
claim.  As,  therefore,  the  punishment  of  the  offender  is 
CMily  required  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
law,  it  may  be  remitted  if  this  end  can  be  equally  well 
answered  in  another  way.  This  it  can  be  by  a  substi- 
tute, himself  owing  no  debt  of  suffering,  consenting  to 
identify  himself  with  the  offender  and  undergo  his  pun- 
ishment for  him,  and  if  the  substitute  be  of  superior 
dignity  to  the  culprit,  a  less  amount  of  suffering  on  his 
part  will  equally  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  law. 

"  So  far  we,  who  believe  in  tlie  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment, shall  probably  all  agree,  but  in  the  further  infer- 
ences some  of  us  would  make  from  this  I'adical  idea  of 
an  atonement,  Dr  Payne,  and  those  whom  he  represents, 
would  not  accompany  us,  following,  as  they  do,  another 
track.  Dr  Payne,  afier  expressing  surprise  that  a  certain 
other  writer  should  be  able  to  '  veil  from  himself  the 
connezioa  which  exists  between  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sin,'  adds,  '  Did  not  t\\«  «.Xoq.<^ 
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meat  of  the  Savionr  exhibit  the  righteoosness  of  God, 
the  rectitude  of  Hia  law,  and  the  impossibility  of  trans- 
gressing  it  with  impunity?  Did  it  Dot  thus  render  it 
possible  for  the  Moral  Governor  to  pardon  sin,  without 
endangering  the  safely  of  Hie  government?  And  if  we 
■  maintain  this,  what  do  we,  in  effect,  but  affirm,  in  differ- 
ent words,  the  tendency  of  that  atonement  to  secure  for- 
giveness?' From  tliis,  and  other  expressions,  it  appeare 
that  this  writer  looks  on  Christ's  death,  endured  as  it 
was  for  sin,  aa  an  illustrious  example  of  the  implacability 
of  the  Divine  law,  which,  after  thus  justifying  itself,  may 
give  way  to  mercy.  Now,  if  this  were  all — if  law  only 
required  to  sAew,  aa  it  were,  its  opposition  to  sin,  we 
could  understand  and  subscribe  to  the  following  passage 
— '  That  satisfaction  which  renders  it  consistent  with  the 
perfections  of  Jehovah,  and  with  the  claims  and  safety 
of  His  government,  to  bestow  pardon  upon  one  man,  must, 
of  necessity,  render  it  equally  consistent  with  His  cha- 
racter and  His  office,  to  bestow  pardon  upon  all.'  And 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  an  atonement,  rendered  by 
its  very  indefiniteiie^a  all-sufficient;  an  atonement,  to 
use  Dr  Payne's  words, '  not  made,  strictly  speaking,  for 
one  man  or  for  all  men ;  but  made  to  God  for  sin,  ie., 
on  account  of  sin.' 

"  Now  there  seems  to  me  to  he  a  veiy  serioos  objec- 
tion to  this  theory,  that  while  it  re.ains  the  word  '  sub- 
stitution,' in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  idea  it 
discards  it.  Christ  is,  in  fact,  still  described  as  the 
representative,  hut  not  as  the  substitute  of  sinners — nor 
is  He  so  much  described  as  the  representative  of  gnil^ 
man,  as  the  representative  of  guilt,  a  kind  of  personifica- 
tion of  guilt.  Just  as  the  ringleader  in  a  popular  inaur- 
nection  might  be  taken  aa  a  rept'esentative  of  bis  fi>Uowen 
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— a  sort  of  personilication  of  rebellion — and  put  to  death 
as  an  example  to  the  rest,  to  shew  what  awaits  that 
offence,  after  which  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  law, 
its  rigour  might  be  nubent  towards  the  remaining  offend- 
ers, and  pardon  granted.  But  it  may  be  said,  '  The 
cases  are  not  parallel.  The  ringleader  here  was  himself 
guilty,  BO  that  he  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  hU  fol- 
lowers, as  Christ  is  for  sinful  men.'  The  circumstance 
here  alluded  to,  of  Christ  being  guiltless,  does  indeed 
constitute  an  important  point  of  difference,  but  still  it 
does  not  seem  of  itself  to  furnish  si^stttutwn.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  here  combated,  Christ  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  guUtt/  being,  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  any 
one  guilty  man  or  number  of  men.  It  is  as  though  He 
had  come  forward  and  said,  'It  is  necessary  that  there 
ahoold  be  some  illustrious  example  of  the  hostility  of 
the  righteous  law  of  God  to  sin  in  the  punishment  of 
giiitt,  I,  therefore,  though  not  in  reality  of  the  number 
of  the  guilty,  include  myself  amongst  them,  that  on  me 
the  penalty  of  the  law  may  fall,'  The  threat  of  the  law, 
however,  is,  not  that  there  be  some  illustrious  example  of 
the  punishment  of  transgression,  but  that  every  trans- 
gressor and  every  transgression  of  it  shall  be  punished. 
Xow,  therefore,  we  have  a  foundation  for  real  substitu- 
tion. If  the  individual  sinner  is  not  to  benefit  from  the 
punishment  of  guilt  in  the  abstract,  but  must  have  his 
own  guilt  punished  before  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  favour, 
it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  innocent  and  holy  One 
to  present  himself  and  say,  '  That  guilt  shall  be  pun- 
ished, not  in  thy  person,  but  in  mine ;  /  will  be  thy  sub- 
stitute.' Now  the  punishment  originally  demanded  by 
the  law  most  be  definite.  Justice  has  only  to  do  with 
the  definite.    This  Dr  Payne  incidentally  a\iow&,^Al\. 
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"  But  if  the  suffering  of  the  real  offender  must  be  exact, 
that  of  tlie  substitute  must  be  so  too,  or  it  could  be  no 
equivalent  for  it.  This  is  very  different  from  saying 
that  it  must  be  identical  in  kind  and  degree.  As  was 
before  said,  the  higher  dignity  of  the  subatitute  may 
render  a  much  less  amount  of  suffering  on  his  part 
necessary.  Still  there  mu3t  be  an  exact  proportion, 
which  we  cannot  appreciate,  but  which  God  can.  This 
seems,  indeed,  a  necessary  inference  fiom  Dr  Payne's 
remark,  that  a  Use  amount  of  suffering  will  suffice  from 
Christ.  By  less,  he  does  not  surely  mean  indefinite.  If, 
indeed,  an  indefinitely  small  amount  would  have  sufficed, 
can  we  suppose  our  blessed  Redeemer  would  have  been 
called  on  to  suffer  intensely  as  we  know  he  did  ?  If, 
then,  it  was  necessary  he  sliould  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  agony,  what  was  it  that  determined  the  sum? 
Not  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  the  abstract.  There  can 
be  no  scale  to  balance  that  with  suffering.  It  must  have 
been  a  definite  amount  of  sin,  and  the  sin,  therefore,  of  a 
definite  number  of  persons.  If  this  chain  of  argument 
is  followed  out,  the  idea  of  substitution  will  be  seen  to 
be  inconsistent  with  that  of  an  indefinite  atonement, 
irrespective  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  made,  and  only 
to  admit  of  the  old  alternative  of  a  partial  and  a  more 
strictly- speaking  universal  atonement,  in  either  case 
definite. 

"  Besides  the  intellectual  difficulty  of  reconciling  sub- 
stitution with  an  irrespective  atonement,  there  is  a  great 
moral  difficulty  in  supposing  it  consistent  with  one  that 
is  in  any  sense  universal,  if  there  is  not  also  universal 
salvation.  What  is  the  meaning  of  there  being  vicarious 
Bufferings  at  all,  if  it  is  not  that,  the  substitute  bearing 
the  punishment  o{  t\ie  ^aci-cv  he  represents,  that  other 
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shall  go  free?  To  inflict  the  penalty  on  the  substitute, 
and  then  to  demand  it  over  again  from  the  criminal,  is  so 
palpably  in  opposition  to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary,  in  order  to  reflate  the  notion,  to 
do  more  than  draw  attention  to  it.  God  was  in  no  way 
bound  to  accept  Christ's  sufferings  as  an  equivalent  for 
ours ;  but  in  doing  so,  He  bound  Himself  to  exempt  us. 
Some  have  shrunk  from  stating  the  case  thus,  as  though 
it  were  putting  it  too  much  in  the  form  of  a  pecuniary 
transaction.  They  say  it  is  as  if  the  believer,  like  a 
slave  on  whom  some  friend  has  bestowed  the  price  of  his 
freedom,  should  approach  God,  presenting  the  merits  of 
Christ  as  his  own,  and  claiming  the  salvation  they  have 
purchased  as  his  due.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ,  and  his  righteous- 
ness to  us,  must  have  quite  another  character  from  a 
pecuniary  transfer,  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  things 
concerned.  The  money  you  give  to  me  is  as  truly  mine 
now  as  it  was  yours  before,  and  I  may  claim  a  perfect 
right  to  all  it  may  purchase.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
intrinsic ;  sin  and  righteousness  cannot  be  strictly  trans- 
ferred: they  can  only  be  imputed.  Thus,  whatever 
Christ  may  do  for  him,  the  sinner  cannot  cease  to  deserve 
punishment,  nor  can  he  come  to  merit  heaven.  So  far 
as  he  is  considered  in  himself,  he  owes  the  remission  of 
the  one  to  mercy,  and  the  grant  of  the  other  to  favour. 
But  viewed  as  God  is  pleased  to  view  the  believer,  as 
in  Christ,  he  has  a  just  claim  to  present  for  both. 

"Because  the  debt  that  Christ  or  the  sinner  has  to 
pay,  is  a  definite  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  paid  twice 
over,  this  does  not  liken  it  to  a  pecuniary  transaction. 
In  point  of  exactitude,  moral  relations  are  as  definite  as 
pecuniary  ones,  but  they  require  a  different  sense  to 
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eatimate  them.  We  are  daily  called  on  to  exercise  toth 
senses  in  the  articles  we  puicliase,  the  judgments  we 
pass  on  public  laws  and  private  punishmeuts.  We  judge 
whether  or  not  this  purchase  be  too  dear,  whether  or  not 
that  punishment  be  too  severe  for  the  offence.  There 
seems  to  be  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the  doctrine  of 
strict  substitution  on  the  ground  of  its  de£niteneaB.  That, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  much  more  interesting  and 
deeply  affecting  than  the  otlier,  would  perhapa  be  a 
dangerous  argument  if  taken  alone,  but  when  combined 
with  others  it  should  not  be  disregarded.  How  touch- 
ing is  the  thought  to  the  individual  believer  that  Aw 
sins  were  actually  laid  on  Jesus — that,  as  a  fact,  his 
guilt  added  one  more  drop  of  bitterness  to  that  full  cup 
of  woe  his  adored  Redeemer  had  to  drink,  and  which 
addition,  but  for  him,  he  would  have  been  spared.  This 
thought  must,  of  course,  be  absent  from  the  mind  of 
him  who,  like  Dwiglit,  quoted  with  approval  by  Dr 
Payne,  believes  that  '  the  atonement  which  was  neces- 
sary for  a  world,  was  equally  necessary,  and  in  just 
the  same  manner  and  degree,  for  an  individual  sinner.' 
It  may  be  that  none  but  Christ  could  have  formed  a  fit 
substitute  for  that  sole  offender,  had  there  been  but  one, 
but  our  sense  of  propriety  will,  I  think,  revolt  from  the 
thought  of  his  having,  in  that  case,  endured  the  oune 
heavy  load  of  sufieiing  which  it  cost  him  to  rausom  an 
elect  world. 

''  But,  after  all,  the  question  is  not,  which  view  appean 
the  more  likely  or  interesting,  but  which  ia  the  more 
scriptural.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  can  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  reader  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Bacrifice  of 
Christ  is  not  described  there  as  on  account  of  sin  in  the 
abstract,  but  as  for  the  sins  of  the  individual,  whether  it 
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be  one,  or  many,  or  all.  It  is  true  that  in  Isa.  liii.,  it  is 
said,  ^  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  ofiering  for  sin/  but 
this  cannot  be  sin  indefinitely,  for  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  it  is  said, '  My  righteous  servant  shall  justify 
many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities ; '  and  again, 
*  He  bore  the  sin  of  many,'  and  in  ver.  6,  *  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.'  Then  elsewhere  it 
is  said,  '  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,'  and,  '  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.'  These  texts, 
which  convey  so  clearly  the  idea  of  strict  substitution, 
do  not  consist  well  at  all  with  that  of  an  atonement 
having  a  reference  to  sin  generally.* 

"  I  must  again  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  those  who  hold  the  one  deny  the  other;  on  the 
contrary,  Dr  Payne's  book  abounds  with  declarations,  I 
am  convinced  most  sincerely  given,  of  the  doctrine  of 
substitution;  and  he  devotes  part  of  his  work  to  its  direct 
proof.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that 
his  system  virtually  abrogated  it,  at  least  in  its  strict 
sense.  Thus,  after  quoting  some  such  Scripture  expres- 
sions as,  *  Christ  died  for  our  sins,' '  died  for  us,'  &c.,  and 
giving  the  Greek  prepositions  used  in  these  passages,  he 
says,  ^  All  of  them  are  used  by  classical  writers  to  denote 
substitution;  and  without  pretending  to  say  they  are 
never  used  in  a  loose  sense — in  the  general  sense  of 
advantage — we  may  aflSrm  with  confidence  that  the 
notion  of  substitution,  or  that  Christ  suffered,  strictly 
speaking,  instead  of  the  guilty,  could  not  have  been 
more  naturally  and  significantly  expressed  than  by  these 

*  How  nnmeaniog  too,  and  how  little  ooDsoDant,  I  venture  to  Ray,  with 
the  dignified  limplicity  of  Scripture,  would  have  been  the  declaration  in 
John,  "  Who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  Bins,  and  not  fur  ours  only,  but  for 
the  nns  of  the  whole  world,"  if  the  satisfaction  that  was  sufficient  for  one 
most,  in  the  natare  of  things,  be  sufficient  for  all. 
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prepositions.'  Such  is  the  plasticity  of  Greek  preposi- 
tions, as  Dr  Payne  observes,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
nail  down  any  one  of  them  to  the  sense  of, '  instead  of; ' 
but  the  idea  of  substitution  is  required  by  a  higher  and 
stricter  necessity,  that  of  not  giving  a  very  lame  sense 
to  a  great  portion  of  Scripture,  and  to  another  portion 
no  sense  at  all.  The  English  preposition  'for,'  like  the 
Greek  VTrip,&c.,  may  be  understood  either  as '  instead  of,' 
or  simply  '  for  the  benefit  of; '  and  were  we  to  judge  by 
insulated  texts,  we  might  be  in  difiiculry  which  sense  to 
gire.  There  is  one  text,  however,  which  now  occurs  to 
me,  where  tliis  last  meaning  would  be  quite  inappli- 
cable :  '  Christ  redeemed  ua  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us.'  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the 
expression,  his  bein^  made  a  curse  for  us,  would  be  a 
very  extraordinary  one  on  any  suposition  but  that  of  hia 
sufiering  our  punishment ;  but,  moreover,  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  great  good  Chriat  had  effected  for  us,  it  would 
seem  a  weak  expression  that  should  say  simply  he  died 
Jar  our  benefit.  But  if  we  understand  it  as  shewing  how 
he  brought  about  this  end — viz.,  by  suffering  in  our  stead 
— the  passage  recovers  its  harmony  and  full  meaning. 

"  But  my  letter,  which  long  ago  exceeded  all  conscion- 
able  bounds,  must  now  poaitively  terminate.  I  shall 
hope  very  soon,  however,  to  resume  the  subject." 
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CHAPTER  XL 
DR  Payne's  views — redivival. 

Mr  Somers  to  Mr  Mertati, 

"  To  return  to  Dr  Payne,  I  must  declare  my  conviction 
that  while  he,  doubtless  in  all  sincerity,  considers  him- 
self as  holding  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  his  hypothesis 
of  an  indefinite  atonement  so  weakens  the  force  of  the 
texts  which  seem  to  support  that  view,  as  to  bring  them 
to  mean  little  more  than  what  the  Unitarians,  who  deny 
vicarious  suffering,  commonly  understand  by  them  as 
dying  for  our  benefit.  I  mean  that  the  Unitarian  may 
connect  Christ's  work  and  death  with  our  salvation, 
though  not  in  the  same  way^  yet  about  as  directly  as 
this  hypothesis  does.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  arguvientum  ad  invidiam;  but  what  I 
would  wish  is,  that  those  who  perceive  how  unsatisfac- 
tory and  how  imperfectly  correspondent  with  Scripture 
the  common  Unitarian  hypothesis  is,  should  beware  how 
they  themselves  slide  into  one  something  resembling  it. 
The  Unitarian  says,  '  Christ  bearing  our  sins  means  his 
carrying  them  away  by  the  moral  influence  of  his  life 
and  death  upon  our  minds,  leading  us  first  to  repentance 
whence  we  obtain  pardon,  and  then  to  admiration, 
love,  and  imitation — hence  holiness.  So  Christ  is  in- 
directly the  cause  both  of  our  pardon  and  sanctification.' 
The  general  atonement  hypothesis  says, '  Christ,  by  hia 
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life  and  death,  vindicated  the  injured  honour  of  the  law, 
and  thus  by  removing  one  great  obstacle  out  of  the  vaj, 
indirectly  procured  that  pardon  which  now  can  directly 
flow  from  God  to  all  that  believe.'  On  neither  hypo- 
thesis is  Christ's  death  necessarily  even  indirectly  the 
means  of  pardon.  On  that  of  an  irrespective  atonement 
it  only  obtains  the  offer  of  pardon,  nor  that  universally, 
as  millions  perish  without  the  offer  reaching  them,  while 
of  those  whom  it  I'eaclies  only  a  proportion  are  saved 
Now,  Dr  Payne  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking;  agree- 
ing with  us,  that  one  sure  mode  of  learning  the  design  of 
God  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  look  at  the  result  of  that 
death,  draw  along  with  us  the  conclusion  that '  as  all 
men  are  not  directly  saved  by  Christ,  all  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  thus  actually  saved  by  him.'  All,  then, 
that  was  obtained  for  mankind  at  large  was  an  abstract 
possibility  of  salvation.  Feeling,  however,  that  if  this 
were  all,  Christ  might  have  died  in  vain,  and  heartily 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  the  infloences  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  production  of  faith,  and  ali  that  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  they  further  maintain  that  the  Father 
engaged  to  secure  these  blessings  to  an  elect  number, 
whom,  therefore,  He  is  described  as  giving  to  the  Son. 

*'  How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  this  scheme  connects 
this  engagement  with  the  work  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  while  in  one  place  Dr  Payne  says  of  the  title  to 
life  justification  confers,  '  It  is  given  in  reward  of  the 
Saviour's  righteousness,'  and  goes  on  to  say  that  His 
sufferings  and  death  are  so  '  unspeakably  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Father,  that  they  secure,  and  must  secure,  a 
greater  revenue  of  glory  to  Himself,  and  for  all  His 
people,  than  they  could  have  secured  for  themselves  had 
fcbey  preserved  iheii  m\fc^Vj  V    x'a  waather  place,  he 
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Bpeaka  of  God  having  provided  'a  sacrifice  so  infinite  in 
its  value  as  to  Tender  it  jusi  to  Himself,  and  safe  to  His 
government,  to  pardon  the  sins  of  all  men  for  the  sake 
ofit^  which  would  seem  to  say,  that  in  pardoning,  God 
lefeired  only  to  the  general  work  of  Christ.  And,  again, 
when  speaking  of  the  suiety-sbip  of  Clirist,  he  says, 
'  Christ  is  the  surety  of  His  people,  because  they  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  His  work,  as  if  He 
legally  represented  them ; '  which,  further  down,  he 
explains  as  being  '  on  the  principle  that  the  mediatorial 
engagements  and  work  of  Christ  constitute  a  moral 
basis  for  the  extension  of  holy  benevolence  to  such 
as  were,  in  themselves,  both  wortlilesa  and  wretched.' 
*They  (the  elect)  cannot  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of 
having  a  price  in  their  hands  to  purchase  it  (their 
deliverance) ;  but  of  a  glorious  work  to  plead,  which  has 
so  fiilly  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  as  to  permit  their 
salvation,  but  not  to  I'equire  it.'  From  these,  and  many 
other  passages  I  should  gatiier,  that  Dr  Payne  did  not 
regard  the  death  of  Christ  by  itself  to  have  obtained 
more  for  the  elect  than  for  the  rest  of  mankind ;  if  so,  he 
most  have  considered  the  peculiar  promises  for  them  to 
have  been  made  irrespective  of  that  death.  How  can 
this  view  consist  with  the  clear,  direct,  and  certain  con- 
nexion in  such  innumerable  instances  traced  in  Scrip- 
ture, between  the  sacrifice  and  the  blessings  that  result 
from  it,  e.ff.,  in  that  figure  wliich  the  Hivine  word  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  consecrated,  of  ransom  or  redemp- 
tion ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ransom  that  was  not,  in  the 
first  place,  definite  in  amount,  corresponding  with  the 
object  for  which  it  was  paid,  and  had  not  some  sucli 
definite  object,  and  a  security  for  its  being  obtained? 
The  connestoQ  between  the  paying  of  the  i&Q&om  Ui\ 
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the  redemption  winch  ensues,  is  immediate  and  certain- 
No  contingence,  no  conditions  can  intervene  between 
them.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
that  for  vhicli  it  was  offered ;  all  necessary  conditions 
are  secured.  Faith,  love,  perseverance,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  chosen  ones  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  suffer 
ings,  enters  into  the  reward  for  which  that  costly  price 
was  paid.  If  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  justice  in  tlie  abstract  bound  God  to 
do,  and  what  His  own  promise  obliged,  with  reference 
to  the  simple  exemption  from  punishment,  still  more 
necessary  is  it  with  regard  to  the  further  blessing  of  sal- 
vation. Kot  only  was  God  in  no  way  bound  in  justice 
to  accept  Christ's  penal  sacrifice  instead  of  ours,  but  still 
more  would  it  be  incorrect,  preposterous,  and  foully  un- 
grateful to  His  free  and  unfatiiomable  love,  to  represent 
Him  as  antecedt'ntly  obliged  to  reward  that  work  with 
the  priceless  blessings  to  descend  on  Christ's  people. 
But  his  own  emjatjement  has  not  the  less  bound  Him  to 
this  also,  and  as  that  engagement  was  connected  with 
the  work  of  Christ,  we  are  right  and  have  Scripture  for 
regarding  it  as  proximately  the  procuring  cause  of  all. 

"  How  full  and  rich  the  meaning  which  this  view,  and 
this  alone,  imparts  to  expressions  such  as  these :  '  The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin ; '  '  Ye  are  not 
your  own,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ; '  '  Christ  loved 
the  Church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  migbt 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  and  present  it  to  himself  « 
glorious  Ciiurcli.'  How  deep  and  how  rapturous  the 
meaning  this  view,  and  it  alone,  sheds  on  the  new  song 
of  the  ransomed  in  heaven,  '  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast 
siain,  and  hast  tedieem^  ^i&  to  God  £y  Ay  Uood  out  of 
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every  kindred,  and  toDgae,  and  people,  and  nation.'  The 
old  men  observed  in  these  things  a  fine  grouping,  which 
gave  to  their  writings  a  beauty  and  unction  now  little 
found.  Thus  they  viewed  the  death  of  the  surety  aa 
containing  within  itself  all  that  shall  accrue  to  the  elect 
man  to  the  end,  though  constantly  teaching  that  the 
atonement  itself  Bpring»  from  the  ancient  decree,  as  a 
mean  toward  an  end.  All  is  from  that  decree,  but  all  is 
also  through  Christ.  Though  the  ancient  decree  be  the 
real  cause  of  all,  the  atonement  is  interposed  and  is  the 
immediate  cause.  In  the  affairs  of  life,  and  in  all  sciences 
whatsoever,  we  never  think  of  withholding  the  name  of 
cause  from  the  antecedent,  because  that  antecedent  is 
itself  a  consequent.  The  language  of  Scripture  con- 
forms to  this  rule,  and  the  going  on  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition, must  give  birth  to  forced  interpretation  and  vicious 
exegesis  to  a  great  extent.  Some  Scriptures  mention 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end — namely,  the  decree, 
atonement,  and  fruits ;  otiiers  connect  the  fruits  with  the 
decree,  making  no  mention  of  the  atonement;  others 
still  deduce  the  fruits  from  the  atonement,  making  no 
mention  of  the  decree.     In  all  three,  grouping  prevails. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  though  this  grouping  is  little 
present  in  the  writings  or  discouraea  of  those  I  am  now- 
opposing,  and  they  are  generally  proportionately  want- 
ing in  aappineaa,  we  should  wrong  them  were  we  to 
describe  them  as  entirely  differing  from  the  old  Calvin- 
ists  in  their  view  of  the  bearing  of  Clirist's  death  on  the 
elect.  But  if  they  do  not  thus  differ,  they  must  on  their 
own  principles  maintain  that  his  sacrifice  has  two  en- 
tirely distinct  aspects,  and  he  has  offered  up  two  atone- 
ments— one  to  prove  efficacious,  the  other  to  prove  abor- 
tive.    For,  according  to  the  principle  that  vie  m^  \q 
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judge  of  the  design  by  the  result,  we  cannot  say  thit 
Christ  died  even  to  secure  the  poaiibility  of  pardon  fat 
the  mass  of  mankind,  as,  separated  as  that  abstract  pos- 
sibility was  to  be  fiom  the  bestowment  of  the  faith  and 
love  wliich  could  alone  render  it  svfulable,  it  was  in 
reality  (o  turn  out  an  impoaaS^ility.  I  think  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  had  no  regard 
(that  is,  as  respects  the  proximate]  to  mankind  at  large 
in  hi8  atonement,  than  that  he  should  have  undertaken 
it  only  to  secure  for  them  a  result  such  as  this.  And 
what,  after  all,  is  the  advantage  of  this  hypothesis  of  an 
abortive  atonement?  Does  it  represent  God's  love  as 
greater?  That  cannot  be,  seeing  He  had  no  design  of 
good  in  it.  Does  it,  therefore,  aid  one  at  all  in  dealing 
with  sinners  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  do?  '  Yea,'  it 
will  be  replied,  '  how  can  we  call  upon  all  to  come  to 
Christ  unless  there  is  provision  in  Christ  for  all  ?  Hov 
can  we  say  that  God  is  willing  to  save,  unless  we  know 
that  He  lias  provided  salvation  for  ail?'  But  fuu  He 
provided  salvation  for  all?  For  salvation,  you  your- 
selves allow  the  internal  work  of  the  Spirit  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  external  work  of  Christ,  and  neither  was 
that  former  provided  for  all,  nor  the  latter  desigited  to  be 
available  for  all.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  never  called 
on  to  make  the  false  assertion  that  God  is  willing  to  save 
all  in  the  present  period  (except  in  the  sense  that  that 
would  in  itself  be  agreeable  to  His  nature  of  love),  or 
that  Christ  died  to  bring  about  this  end ;  what  we  have 
to  say  is,  that  he  die^:!  to  secure  and  has  secured  the  sal- 
vation of  an  elect  number,  and  call  upon  each  man  to 
come  to  Christ  in  the  appointed  way,  and  by  coming 
to  him  thus  in  genuine  ia.\X\  prove  that  he  is  one  of 
tiiat  elect  numbet  foi  'vbom  provision  is  made;  since 
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none  can  come  to  him  unless  the  Father  draw  him,  the 
Father  will  draw  none  but  those  for  whom  provision  is 
made,  and  none,  therefore,  who  cometh  to  Christ  will  he 
have  to  cast  out  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  old  Cal- 
vinists  spoke,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  views 
having  in  the  least  impaired  their  zeal,  freedom,  or  de- 
light in  preaching  the  gospel. 

'^  On  this  hypothesis  of  an  atonement  not  sufficient 
(proximately)  for  all,  but  yet  for  all  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  we  see  the  consistency  of  an  universal  offer 
with  a  limited  provision.  We  do  not  say  to  each  indi- 
vidual man.  There  is  room  at  the  gospel  feast  for  all 
mankind ;  but  we  say,  There  is  room  for  you^  ifjou.  will 
come,  wearing  the  wedding-garment.  And  thus  we  see 
how,  whatever  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  staying  away 
remains  the  same  on  this  hypothesis  as  on  the  other. 
There  is  an  opinion,  however,  founded  on  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  John  iii. 
18,  which,  though,  as  the  above  remarks  may  shew,  stand- 
ing in  no  logical  connexion  with  that  of  an  universal 
atonement,  has  practically  much  favoured  it.  It  is  this, 
that  the  great  condemnation  which  awaits  sinners  at  the 
last  day  will  be  on  the  ground  of  their  not  trusting  in 
the  merits  of  Christ.  There  are  such  great  difficulties 
on  the  side  of  fact  and  of  revelation  itself  in  the  way  of 
this  belief,  it  is  surprising  it  should  have  been  so  hastily 
and  with  such  confidence  assumed  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  this  should  be  the  ground  of  condemnation  to  those 
millions  upon  millions  of  the  human  race  who  have 
never  heard  of  Christ ;  and  yet  it  is  nowhere  said  that 
the  rule  by  which  they  shall  be  judged  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  applied  to  the  hearers  of  the  gospel. 

N 
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"  2d,  It  ia  repeatedly  declared,  that  men's  works  are  to 
form  the  standard  hj  which  they  are  to  he  judged.  '  Every 
tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  goodfniil  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  tire.'  '  He  that  knoweth  his  master's  wilt, 
and  doetk  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.' 
'  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  kia  deeded 
And  after  enumerating  various  vices,  the  Apostle  Paal  to 
the  ColoBsians  says, '  For  which  things'  sake  the  wrath  of 
God  Cometh.'  Without  entering  into  a  minute  analysis 
of  that  text  in  John,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  (1)  un- 
belief may  often  proceed  from  perversion  of  the  moral 
nature,  men  loving  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  And  (2),  if  a  man  lay  not  hold  on 
Christ's  righteousness  by  faith,  he  must  stand  at  the  bar 
i-esting  on  his  own  merits ;  and  these  afibrding  no  plea, 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  sins,  for  which  sins 
it  is  that  properly  he  is  punbhed. 

"  The  question  will  very  naturally  arise,  seeing  this 
comparatively  new  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement,  com- 
bined with  particular  redemption,  leaves  unremoved  all 
the  old  difficulties  of  Calvinism,  and  also  introdacea  new 
difficulties  of  its  own,  How  is  it  it  has  obtained  a  footing 
in  our  churches,  and  is  so  much  spreading?  Is  it  not 
because  there  ia  a  class  of  texts  which  seem  clearly  to 
point  out,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  a  reference  to  all  man- 
kind ?  Some  of  these  we  will  soon  particularly  examine. 
Meanwhile,  I  would  point  out  the  only  two  hypotheses 
on  which,  on  Calvinistic  principles,  they  can  be  under- 
stood, lat,  If  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  it  was  that 
all  should  benefit  from  his  death :  all  do  not  benefit  fiom 
his  death,  therefore  he  did  not  die  for  all ;  and  we  must 
understand  the  texts  referred  to  as  describing  a  limited 
and  not  an  nnUmited  tolality.     Or  2d,  If  Chriat  died 
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for  «U,  it  waB  that  all  shonld  benefit  trom  his  death. 
Christ  is  described  in  Scripture  as  djing  for  all  man- 
kind, clearly  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  therefore,  all  man- 
kind most  evenhuMy  benefit  from  his  death.  It  is 
needless  to  saj  that  it  is  this  last  hypothesis  which  Cat- 
vinistic  Univeraalists  embrace.  The  thing  may  be 
fignred  bj  two  concentric  circles — Christ  is  the  common 
centre ;  in  the  inner  circle  are  the  elect,  in  the  outer  the 
temainder. 

"  The  distinction  between  the  two  things  is  clearly  seen, 
by  comparing  Hatt  xx.  28  and  Mark  z.  45  with  1  Tim. 
ii.  6.  In  the  two  first  texts  Clirist  tells  his  disciples 
that  he  came  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many ;  in 
the  last  he  is  said  to  have  given  himself  as  a  ransom  for 
alL  The  two  propositions  are  as  harmonious  as  they 
are  distinct.  That  the  ransom  is  intended  for  all,  and 
accordingly  does  benefit  all  in  the  end,  is  no  argument 
agWQSt  a  limited  number  being  peculiarly  favoared  in 
the  meantime ;  and  the  fact  that,  in  the  proximate,  con- 
version  and  salvation  are  limited  in  extent,  is  no  proof 
that  eventually  they  do  not  embrace  all. 

"  We  have  no  right  to  require  that  the  two  truths,  sup- 
porang  them  such,  should  always,  or  often,  or  at  all, 
appear  aide  by  side  in  Sacred  Writ.  It  is  not  for  ns  to 
say  what  plan  is  suitable  in  making  a  revelation,  what 
mixture  of  obscurity  there  should  or  should  not  be,  or 
haw  far  readers  should  be  left  to  make  up  a  body  of  doc- 
trine hy  gathering  into  one  the  materials  scattered  up 
ind  down.  That  we  must  proceed  in  this  manner  in 
relation  to  theological  truth  generally,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  It  is  nothing  surprising,  then,  that  the  all- 
embracing  propitiation,  ransom,  or  salvation,  is  some- 
times mentiosed,  with  nothing  said  about  iVie  '^tX- 
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embiscing,  and  that  very  frequently  we  meet  witli  the 
coDverse.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  what  immediately 
concerns  us,  the  pTOximate,  should  be  oftenest  dwelt 
on ;  and  the  silence  observed  concerning  the  ultimate  in 
ever  bo  many  places  connts  for  nothing,  if  it  be  men- 
tioned at  all.  In  fact,  its  mention  occuts  in  not  a  few 
places. 

"  To  escape  from  those  texts  of  this  description  which 
are  already  known,  one  of  the  expedients  adopted  is  to 
maintain  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  you  find  ail  used 
for  many,  and  many  for  all.  Primd  facie,  this  is  ex- 
tremely improbable ;  and  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  tai^ht 
by  the  scholars  who  have  laboured  on  tbe  classics.  In 
tlieir  case  theological  bias  does  not  operate.  Of  the 
texts  alleged  in  proof,  part  are  at  once  disposed  of  by 
the  admission  of  Universaliam  and  the  natural  sense  of 
words,  and  the  rest  by  a  little  critical  labour.  Some- 
times the  two  words  are  fitly  applied  in  succession  to  the 
same  persona,  as  when  we  say,  That  short  rtign  produced 
many  poets,  all  of  them  indifferetU,  That  passages  of 
this  soil  occur  in  our  books,  is  never  thought  a  proof 
that  all  and  many  are  commutable  in  English. 

"  When  pressed  on  tliis  subject,  Etemists  sometimes 
adduce  texts  which  mention  limited,  perhaps  extremely 
limited,  totalities  of  persons ;  bnt  nothing  can  be  men 
irrelevant.  After  some  description  of  persons  has  been 
mentioned,  or  the  reader  introduced  to  a  particular  time 
and  place,  and  set  of  circumstances — things  which  of 
themselvee  restrict  the  totality — we  are  told  something 
concerning  <M.  Now,  in  such  places  Etemiat  commen- 
tators never  wish  to  persuade  as  that  this  something  I 
applies  only  to  tnan^  of  the  totality  thus  defined  to  the  I 
mind.     In  the  exain^\e  gs«o  iiwnft,\si  iihich  wo  nay   J 
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snpp<ffie  the  totality  to  embrace  less  than  twenty  penone, 
DO  one  would  interpret  the  words  as  if  many,  not  all,  of 
the  poets  were  indifferent.  Now,  by  the  accoont  of 
Etemiats  themselves,  there  are  texts  wherein  the  topic  is 
salvation,  or  what  leads  to  it,  and  the  persons  apparently 
the  human  race ;  and  all  we  ask  is,  that  the  same  piin- 
ciple  should  be  applied  to  these  texts,  that  Tnony  should 
not  be  substituted  for  all.  If  some  hold  that  a  totality 
less  than  the  human  race  is  in  fact  spoken  of,  or  that 
there  is  ground  for  interpreting  of  a  part  only  what  has 
the  appearance  of  regarding  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable 
to  require  that  strict  proof,  on  sound  philological  and 
other  principles,  be  given  of  a  proposition  not  favoured 
by  the  natoral  use  of  words. 

"  Texts  are  also  adduced  to  prove  that  all  is  not  always 
strictly  used  so  as  to  exclude  exceptions.  Not  impro- 
bably some  of  those  concerned,  from  sickness  or  bare 
indolence,  did  not  go  to  be  written  down  (Luke  ii.  3) ; 
aud  so  in  some  other  cases.  We  use  all  in  a  loose  way 
in  matters  of  human  life,  when  it  is  not  in  our  power,  nor 
of  much  consequence,  to  he  perfectly  exact;  but  loose 
statements  are  always  avoided  when  the  truth  is  fully 
known,  and  exactness  of  great  moment.  The  extent  of 
salvation  is  a  very  serious  subject ;  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Author  of  Scripture,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  issue  waa  perfect,  has  given  an  account  of  it  exact  to 
the  letter. 

"  In  my  next,  dear  William,  I  shall  give  you  the 
Omnist  texts  I  have  long  promised. — Yours  ever, 

"  F.  SOMEES. 

"  F.8. — By  the  bye,  I  have  never  told  you  the  name 
which  Elizabeth  and  I  have  resolved  to  gW&  \o  Q^a 
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scheme  of  Omnism.  Oni  scheme  I  call  it ;  for  though 
we  cherish  the  Lope  of  one  d&y  meeting  face  to  face 
Elizabeth's  revered  Unhumm,  in  the  meantime  va  are 
the  completely  insulated  living  representatives  of  the 
system.  The  propounder  of  a  new  view  is  at  liberty  to 
(^oose  a  distinctive  appellation  for  it,  and  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  technical,  strictly  limited,  terms 
contribute  much  to  clearness  of  thought.  The  term  're- 
vival,' like  80  many  others,  is  variously  applied  already 
in  current  language ;  we  therefore  propose  to  snbstitate 
for  it '  redivival,'  which  you  will  at  once  perceive  to  be 
taken  from  the  Latin  redivtvua,  confioing  the  temi,  of 
coarse,  to  the  revival  of  existence. 

«  F.  S." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


OHHIST  PASSAGES. 


Mr  8omer»  to  Mr  MerUm, 
"  The  passage  to  which  it  seems  most  nataral  first  fo 
refer,  is  that  already  adverted  to,  1  John  ii.  1,  2 ;  which 
reads  thus  in  our  present  version — 'My  little  children, 
these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if 
any  man  eiti,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous :  and  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  OUT  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.' 

"  The  first  remark  I  have  to  make  is,  that  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  a  fact  that  Christ  had  offered  up  an 
atonement  designed  to  be  efficient  for  all,  this  fact  could 
not  have  been  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding words.  Whether  we  consider  the  concluding 
words  by  themselves,  or  in  their  connexion,  the  most 
nataral  meaning  to  assign  to  them  is,  that  Christ  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins,  not  of  believers  only,  but  of  all 
mankind.  This  very  clear  Universaliat  sense  has,  of 
course,  been  lost  in  the  various  interpretations  the  text 
has  received.  Of  these,  the  one  most  commonly  adopted, 
I  believe,  by  Calvinists,  is  this : — John,  as  a  Jew,  classes 
himself  at  first  with  the  believers  of  his  own  nation,  and 
says,  '  Christ  is  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  na  believ- 
ing Jews,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  tboae  of  b&Uft^^n 
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of  all  nationa.*  Now,  there  ia  a  conclusive  objection  to 
this  theory,  that  oXm  {holos)  ie  never  used  in  Greek  in  a 
qnantitive  sense,  but  to  jnean  strictly  the  whole,  all,  in- 
cluding every  part.t  There  ia  no  authority  whatever, 
in  writings  sacred  or  secular,  for  its  meaning  part  out  of 
every  part,  as  the  interpretation  in  question  makes  it  to 
mean — some  men  out  of  every  nation.  Neither  has  any 
scholar  ever  asserted  that  it  may,  as  vat  (pas)  occasionally 
does,  signify  of  all  sorts.  Thus,  whatever  class  is  desig- 
nated here  by  Ko^ftm  (kosmos),  worid,  the  term  oXo?  shews 
that  the  whole  of  that  komtos  must  be  included  in  the 
predication.  Besides  this  philological  one,  there  are 
other  objections  to  this  theory.  When  the  apostle  says, 
'  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate,'  &c.,  the  truth 
being  general,  we  must  understand  him  as  including  in 
the  we,  Christians  of  all  nations,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile. 
Is  it  likely,  then,  that  he  should  afterwards  recur  to  a 
distinction  so  little  relevant  here,  especially  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  he  was  addressing  Jews,  and  say,  *  Who 
is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  us  Jews,'  &c.  ?  Whe- 
ther or  not  it  were  admissible  on  philological  grounds  to 
make  the  our  here  less  extensive  than  the  im,  mles  of 
laafe  would  condemn  it. 

"Another  explanation  is,  that  St  John  here,  in  the  we 
and  the  our,  includes  only  himself  and  tlie  church  he  is 
addressing;  and  his  words  are  equivalent  to  this,  '  Chtist 
is  not  only  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  us,  a  limited 
number  of  individuals,  but  for  those  of  the  whole 
elect  world.'  Now,  there  is  no  philological  difficulty 
here;  for  KOtiim  {komnos)  is  often  used  in  Scripture,  and 
in  the  classics,  to  designate  a  narrower  drcle  thui  the 
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hntnan  nee.  Bat  still,  with  k11  deference  to  those  who 
have  felt  satiBfied  with  this  interpretation,  I  cannot  assign 
to  it  anj  other  epithet  than  childish.  The  idea  that  the 
Saviour  shonld  have  ofiered  himself  up  in  aacrilice  for  a 
small  circle  of  individuals,  such  as  those  addressed,  waa 
too  abanrd  to  have  been  expressed  by  an  inspired  pen, 
erven  for  aubseqaent  contradiction. 

"  The  only  alternative  is  the  Omnist  one,  unless,  in- 
deed, we  return  to  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  atonement,  here 
the  more  inappropriate,  as,  from  the  mention  of  Christ's 
advocacy  with  the  Father,  and  the  comfort  to  be  drawn 
front  it,  the  idea  of  efficiency  as  well  as  Bufficiency,  is  so 
pressed  home  upon  us. 

"It  may  be  objected,  that,  as  St  John  here  is  only 
writing  for  believers,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  bring  for- 
ward the  eventual  benefit  which  even  the  impenitent  will 
derive  fiom  his  death.  But  let  it  be  observed  that, 
while  the  feet  that  Christ's  atonement  waa  intended  for 
all  believers  was  known  by  every  one  who  knew  of  the 
atonement  at  all,  and,  therefore,  it  was  needless  to  men- 
tion it,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  believers  were  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  however  interesting, 
waa  not  here  exactly  relevant — this  fact  of  the  ultimate 
aalvation  of  all,  tended  so  highly  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  atonement  itself,  it  is  quite  in  place  to  refer 
to  it.  If  this  propitiation  was  to  benefit,  finally,  even 
the  ungodly,  how  much  more  might  the  righteous  trust 
to  its  efficacy  ? 

"2  Pet.  ii.  1. — 'But  there  were  false  prophets  also 
among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  swift  destruction.' 
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"  The  celebrated  WitsioB  (on  the  CorenantB,  vol.  i,  p. 
234,  et  aeq.,  of  Cniikshank's  traDslation)  writes  well  OD 
the  eubject  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Batisfaction — '  The 
efficacy  of  Christ's  satisfaction  is  twofold :  the  first  re- 
gards Christ  himself,  the  other  the  elect.  Christ  by 
his  satisfactioD  obtained  for  himself,  as  Mediator,  a 
right  to  all  the  elect.'  Though  the  efficacy  of  his  sacti- 
£ce  is  thus  viewed  at  different  times  in  different  aspects, 
each  involves  the  other.  Christ,  in  redeeming  us  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  by  paying  it  for  ns,  and  thus 
pnrcbaaing  for  us  liberty,  buys  us  also  to  himself  to  be 
hia  own,  his  peculiar  people,  his  inheritance,  his  pni- 
chased  possession.  In  both  cases  purchase  supposes  not 
a  possibility,  but  an  actuality  of  possession;  and,  as 
Witsius  remarks,  it  is  'neither  customary  nor  equitable' 
that  any  other  should  be  the  result.  Now,  if  this  be 
true  as  respects  the  proximate,  it  must  equally  apply  to 
what  lies  beyond  it.  If,  then,  we  read,  as  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Peter,  of  certain  persons  who  plainly  are  not,  in 
this  life,  among  the  peculiar  people  of  Christ,  that  still 
they  have  been  bought  by  him,  tlie  inference  is  clear 
that  eventually  they  too  will  form  a  part  of  his  people. 
Now,  the  conduct  of  the  persons  spoken  of  involves 
aggravated  guilt,  in  which  light  it  is  always  exhibited 
in  Scripture.  Even  if,  as  candour  requires,  we  somewhat 
reduce  the  vehemence  of  expression,  anct  speak  of  the 
offenders  as  aUaUMly  introducing  destructive  tenets,  we 
leave  them  open  to  severe  blame,  and  their  end  is  destmc- 
tion — i.e.,  chastisement  and  extinction.  If,  then,  these 
mdividuals  have  been  bought  by  Christ,  and  are,  there- 
fore, subsequently  to  benefit  from  his  death — namely,  by 
the  grant  of  redivival — we  cannot  suppose  that  way  of  the 
rest  of  mailed  will  &il  to  obtun  the  same. 
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'^  It  has  been  endeavonred  to  intercept  t)ie  inference 
dedncible  from  the  word  bought  in  the  text  before  ns  as 
follows: — ^We  are  told  of  the  teachers  censured^  that 
'Avowing  belief  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ — glorying 
in  that  as  the  foundation  of  their  hopes — and  labouring 
to  inculcate  it  upon  the  faith  of  others — they  did,  at  the 
same  time,  so  mix  it  up  with  gross  and  damning  errors, 
and  were  so  disobedient  to  the  will  of  Christ,  whom  all 
the  while  thej  affected  to  follow  as  teachers  of  his  reli- 
gion, that  they  are  strongly  said  to  have  denied,  to  have 
dishonoured,  to  have  rebelled  against  him  whom  they 
proclaimed  as  the  Lord  that  had  bought  them  with  his 
blood;  ♦ 

'^  In  characterising  the  persons  in  question  as  '  so  dis- 
obedient to  the  will  of  Christ,'  Dr  Thomson  may  be 
understood  to  mean  that  their  lives  were  openly  bad; 
and  Scott,  in  his  commentary,  considers  them  avowed 
Antinomians.  Persons  of  such  a  stamp  may  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  apologists  of  vice,  or  advocates  of  what 
is  palpably  at  variance  with  Christianity;  but  the 
stealthy  introduction  of  dangerous  opinions — opinions  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  that  they  may  be  cloaked 
under  others  of  which  we  cannot  dispute  the  truth  or 
goodness — proceeds  from  a  different  quarter,  from  plau- 
sible men  of  decent  life.  Accordingly  the  text  says 
not  a  word  about  profligacy  or  open  vice. 

'^  Another  thing  has  been  seen  in  all  ages.  When  a 
man  has  no  love  for  the  pure,  pride-confounding  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  nobody  can  tell  what  he  may  or  may  not 
land  in,  if  there  be  nothing  external  to  himself  to  be  a 
drag  on.  his  descent.      One  doctrine  after  another  is 

*  **  Tbe  Doctrine  of  Uniyenal  Pardon  Considered  and  Befoted,"  by  the 
lata  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  Sdinbnigh,  eeoond  edition,  p.  14^. 
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heaved  overboard  or  eneirated — one  fancy  after  another 
interwoven  in  his  syatem — till  his  theology  becomes  a 
chaos  and  a  caput  mortuum.  Under  some  circamatances, 
ho  proceeds  to  renounce  Chriatianity  itself. 

"  The  persons  in  question,  then,  may  be  conclnded  to 
hare  introduced  false  doctrine  in  one  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  next  to  have  denied  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianitj  altogether.  Some  translators  seem  to  have  half 
perceived  this;  and  the  original  perfectly  admits  of  a 
tendering  that  would  make  the  thing  clear.  In  this 
way,  instead  of  ascribing  a  vehement  meaning  to  deny- 
ing, or  rather  to  the  Greek  word  it  represents,  we  may 
take  it  in  either  of  two  usual  and  moderate  senses.  It 
is  either  a  case  of  denying,  and  parallel  to  1  John  ii.  22, 
23,  or  else  of  disowning,  and  parallel  to  Peter's  condnct, 
Luke  xxii.  57. 

"  Of  these,  the  former  is  for  several  reasons  the  more 
probable;  but  some  may  prefer  the  latter.  If  it  be 
espoused,  it  affords  tlie  appearance  of  an  escape  from  the 
word  bought.  Those  false  teachers,  it  may  be  said,  end 
their  career  by  recanting  the  very  thing  they  still  be- 
lieved. Under  the  influence  of  fear,  or  some  other  worldly 
consideration,  they  disown  liim  whom  in  their  hearts 
they  consider  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  It  might  be 
rash  to  declare  that  the  language  cmdd  not  admit  of  this 
interpretation,  but  assuredly  it  is  one  in  itself  so  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  that  it  would  require  a  very  hard 
pressure  of  difficulty  on  the  other  side  to  make  one  resort 
to  it.  Now,  if  there  is  no  text  can  be  fonnd  to  prove 
the  Universalist  theory  impossible,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  single  text  can  be  named,  such  as  1  John  1.  2, 
which  is  utterly  inexplicable  but  on  Univetaalist  princi- 
j)ies,  no  each  difficolty  cai^  b&  ^leadad. 
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'*  1  Tim,  iv.  10. — '  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and 
suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God, 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that 
believe.' 

"There  being  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  persons 
referred  to  here,  the  only  question  is.  In  what  relation  is 
Grod  described  as  standing  towards  them  ?  Some  non- 
Universalists  would  retain  for  Soynjp  (Soter)  the  mean- 
ing of  Saviour,  but  give  the  term  a  very  feeble  import. 
They  understand  it  as  merely  denoting  that  God  is 
willing  to  enter  with  all  men  into  the  relation  of  a  Savi- 
our. Now,  besides  that  this  weakens  the  force  of  the 
original  in  a  manner  uncalled  for,  and  not  to  be  defended, 
the  sense  it  yields  is  inconsistent  with  fact.  It  would 
come  to  this :  God  is  willing  to  save  all,  whether  they 
believe  or  not,  but  He  is  specially  willing  to  save  those 
who  believe.  But  the  fact  is,  whether  the  will  of  God 
to  save  precede  or  follow  the  possession  of  faith  by  the 
creature,  this  will  or  willingness  on  His  part  cannot  be 
disjoined  fiom  faith  on  the  part  of  the  creature.  It  is  His 
pleasure  to  save  none  but  those  who  believe. 

"  On  the  Universalist  hypothesis  we  may  understand 
the  words  in  their  natural  sense,  as  describing  not  a  pos- 
sible, but  an  actual,  relation  between  God  and  His  crea- 
tures. G^d  is  the  Saviour  of  all,  because  He  will  bring 
all  finally  to  bliss;  He  is  specially  the  Saviour  of 
believers,  because  He  brings  them  earlier  into  union 
with  Himself,  and  exempts  them  from  what  the  others 
will  undergo  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  Others  have  suggested,  in  agreement  with  an  estab- 
lished meaning  of  the  word,  its  being  here  understood  in 
the  sense  of  Preserver.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  right 
translation^  the  word  in  this  sense,  as  occurring  in  olh&x 
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writings,  has  shades,  each  of  which  I  ahall  brieflf 
advert  to. 

"  Scott  icpresents  the  apoetle  as  grounding  hia  perse- 
versnce  in  gospel  labour  on  the  tmth  that  God  is  the 
Preserver  of  all  men,  in  respect  of  their  lives  and  tem- 
poral concemB,  and  will,  therefore,  take  special  care  of 
believers.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  failbfiil, 
far  from  enjoying  a  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  have, 
in  general,  more  temporal  trials  than  others;  and,  in 
manj  cases,  pay  the  penalty  of  fortune,  liberty,  country, 
limb,  or  life,  for  their  fidelity  to  the  truth.  Secondly, 
While  it  is  a  truth  that  so  long  a»  a  creature  exists,  it  is 
upheld  in  that  existence  by  God,  there  is  in  this  no 
ground  of  confidence  or  repose  of  mind,  as  it  does  not 
secure  any  continuance  of  ezbtence,  nor  any  exhibition 
of  favour;  nor  are  the  faithful  upheld  more  than  others. 

"  Thus,  if  we  keep  to  the  meaning  of  Preserver,  we 
have  no  resource  but  in  a  third  sense  of  the  word,  apply- 
it  to  God  as  a  Perpetuator,  as  bestowing  on  all  a  pei^ 
petnity  of  existence.  This  would  at  once  condemn  the 
doctrine  of  final  destruction,  according  to  which  God 
does  not  preserve  all  in  being ;  and  that  of  Etemism, 
which,  representing  all  intelligences  as  having  already 
entered  on  an  eternal  existence,  precludes  His  being,  in 
a  special  manner,  the  Preserver  of  the  elect  It  is  on- 
necessary  to  point  out,  that,  in  the  redivivalist  hypo- 
thesis, the  rendering  of  Preserve  would  give  an  excellent 
meaning.  Thus,  whichever  translation  we  adopt,  we  are 
brought  round  to  Omnism. 

"  1  Tim.  ii,  3-7. — '  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour;  who  will  bave  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.     For  then  u  qtw  Q[<A,  ul^  qia  ixftdiubac  between 
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God  end  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesos ;  who  gave  him- 
self a  ranaom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  Where- 
nnto  I  am  ordidned  a  preacher  and  an  apoatle.' 

*'  This  whole  passage  is  decidedlj  Omniat ;  bnt  verse 
4  is  so  in  a  fonn  different  from  what  it  now  seems  to 
bear.  The  words,  irAi^a?  m^ptiTTOW  (paiitasanlAropOMs), 
should  be  rendered  the  rest  of  maTtkind,  in  which  sense 
Hermann  takes  them  in  a  passage  of  Herodotus  he  has 
occasion  to  consider.     See  his  edition  of  Viger,  p.  727. 

"  As  the  remainder  completes  or  makes  np  the  whole, 
it  is  not  unnatural,  considering  how  apt  words  are  to 
suffer  deflection,  that  the  term  expressive  of  all  should 
occasionalljr  mean  the  rest,  a  thing  accordingly  to  be 
seen  in  many  langaages.  According  to  the  'Imperial 
Dictionary,'  our  complement  sometimes  denotes  the  whole, 
sometimes  the  remainder,  or  what  is  required  for  totality. 
In  logic,  it  is  used  in  the  former  sense ;  in  the  science  of 
quantity,  in  the  latter.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
cricket  match — Yorkghire  against  all  Enghmd ;  that  is, 
the  rat  (^England.  For  a  long  time  the  Spaniards  suf- 
fered BO  severely  from  our  superiority  at  sea,  that  the 
wish  for  peace  with  us  produced  the  common  saying, 
Con  toda  la  tierra  la  gyerra,  y  paz  con  Inghilterra — War 
with  the  whole  world  {England  excepted),  and  peace 
with  England.  Boiste  notices  this  sense  of  tout,  render- 
ing it  by  k  rette;  and  in  the  'Seraeur'  for  1847,  p. 
290,  we  read,  Les  VKes  des  tiles  courontUes  sont  juges 
crnnme  oeux  de  tout  le  mottde — Men  pass  the  same  judg- 
ment on  the  vices  of  crowned  heads  as  on  those  of  other 
people — fundamentally,  of  the  ickole  teorld,  of  everybody. 
In  German,  this  sense  of  aU,  aller,  &c.,  though  perhaps 
noted  in  no  dictionary,  is  far  firom  rare ;  but  we  never 
find  geaa  so  used.     In  Greek,  in  like  manner,  \\i.%  ^]bL^Il^ 
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applies  to  TTfl?  {pae),  bat  not  to  air«  {hap<u).  Towirds 
the  beginning  of  bis  tr«atiae  on  old  age,  Cicero  expresses 
bis  conviction  that  Atticus  bore  with  fortitude  tbat  evil, 
nciU  omnia,  as  he  did  all,  all  oUier  onea.  With  regard 
to  the  Hebrew  kol,  this  sense  is  recognised  in  Job  xxir. 
24,  in  our  authorised  version  and  most  others,  and  bj 
Gesenins.  In  many  versions  of  Lev.  iv.  7,  18,  we  find 
t}te  remainder  or  all  the  remainder  of  ike  blood/  though 
were  we,  with  our  common  version,  to  go  by  the  original 
force  of  terms  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  we  should 
make  it,  all  the  blood. 

"Greek  lexicography  ia  imperfect  under  this  head, 
but  some  notices  are  producible.  In  Valpy's  additions 
to  Stephanua,  was  {pas),  p.  7,  223,  the  thing  is  stated; 
and  on  the  high  authority  of  Valkenaer  gchleosner, 
undertheword,  cites  various  instances,  of  which  ITbesa.ii. 
15;  iii.  12;  v.  15,  admit  of  no  dispute.  Of  the  many  other 
passages  in  which  we  must  render  by  the  rest,  the  remainder, 
the  others,  others,  or  other,  let  one  suffice.  In  Luke  X3U. 
29,  we  find  the  words  travra  tA  BeuBpa  (jxmla  ta  dendra) ; 
and  the  common  version  ia,  Behold  the  Jiff-tree  and  all  tiie 
trees.  The  subject  being  the  getting  into  leaf,  so  as  to 
denote  the  near  approach  of  summer,  we  have  first  to 
deduct  the  fig  itself,  then  evergreens ;  lastly,  such  decidu- 
ous trees  as  are  early  in  leaf.  Hence  there  is  fault  to 
find  even  with  the  version  of  Dr  Campbell  of  Aberdeen 
— and  tJie  other  trees.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  article 
a  special  force  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  reader  other 
such  trees. 

"  That  the  application  of  this  idiom  is  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  1  Tim.  il.  4,  appears  from  a  circamstance 
not  of  the  less  consequence  because  it  has  attracted  no 
notice. 


"  If  the  BolTation  here  spoken  of  were  that  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  the  infallible  correctness  of  Scripture 
diction  would  have  required  ita  being  mentioned  afttr 
the  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  must, 
therefore,  refer  to  that  restoration  to  being,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  majority,  is  to  precede  this  last-named  bless- 
ing. To  restore,  or  recover,  from  any  evil,  is  an  acknow- 
ledged sense  of  the  Greek  word  here  employed.  Now, 
as  there  is  a  portion  of  mankind  who  do  not  require  to 
be  thna  restored,  itcanat  (pantos)  here  must  describe  not 
tdl,  but  the  remainder  of  men ;  the  favoured  number 
being  presupposed  as  excluded.  When  this  verse  is 
thoa  cleared  up,  a  distinct  light  is  thrown  on  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  This  consummation,  awaiting  all,  connects 
naturally  and  well  with  the  fact  of  all  having  one  com- 
mon God,  one  common  Mediator;  and  the  express  declara- 
tion, that  Ife  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  comes  in 
beautifully  to  crown  the  whole.  To  understand  this  all 
as  a  restricted  totality  after  the  mention  of  the  one  God, 
who  surely  belongs  to  all  in  the  widest  sense,  and  the 
one  Mediator,  who  is  described  as  coming  between  God 
and  man,  would  indeed  be  to  outrage  taste  by  a  lamen- 
table bathos. 

"John  xii.  31,  32.— *Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world :  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 
And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  imto  me.' 

"  I  wish  to  take  these  two  verses  in  connexion,  for, 
according  to  my  view,  they  were  closely  connected  as 
uttered  by  our  Lord.  I  have,  in  writing  these  notes, 
generally  avoided  any  private  emendation  in  the  transla- 
tion, as  undesirably,  for  the  present  purpose,  complica- 
ting matters.    I  would,  on  the  present  occaaiOQ,hQ^%\%i, 
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suggest  a  slight  alteration  vhich  gives  a  cohereoce  to  the 
passage  that  now  it  wants.  I  wonld  render  ver.  31, 
Condemnation  to  this  world  proceedeth  for  the  present, 
but,  &c. 

"  I  shall  begin  hj  giving  70a  the  state  of  the  case  as  it 
appears  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  commentary  on  these  two  vetses, 
hearing  in  mind  the  order  of  time.  SatAi  is  here  called  the 
prince  of  this  world,  that  is,  the  ruler  of  this  period,  in 
which,  alas !  we  have  daily  and  hourly  proofs  of  his  power 
to  this  day.  The  casting  out  a  ruler,  means  the  putting 
an  end  to  his  dominion.  This,  in  the  case  of  Satan,  is 
not  finally  accomplished  till,  aa  related  Kev.  xi.  8-10, 
the  rebels  styled  Grog  and  Magog,  whom  he  stirs  up,  are 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  consigned  to  life-long  punish- 
ment. The  last  of  the  race  of  Adam  have  been  by  this 
time  bom;  the  elect  have  all  been  e&ctually  called; 
and,  simultaneously  with  the  doom  of  Satan,  those  of 
them  in  life  will  all  attain  to  that  purification  from  sin 
which  Scripture  always  holds  out  to  the  people  of  God 
as  a  thing  to  be  ardently  coveted.  Obstruction  on  the 
part  of  Satan  is  now  at  an  end,  after  which  the  remainder 
of  the  prediction  is  accomplished  by  the  redivival,  in  due 
time,  of  the  lost,  and  whatever  else  is  required  in  order 
to  Christ's  drawing  all  to  himself 

"What  are  we,  on  Etemist  principles,  to  accept  in 
lieu  of  this  explanation?  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
casting  out,  some  have  thought  that  it  refers  to  the 
deliverance  in  this  world  of  believers  in  Christ  from  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  Satan ;  but  this  is  so  very  partial 
a  victory,  it  does  not  by  any  means  justify  the  strong 
terms  employed.  OtheiB  have  referred  it  rightly  to  the 
final  judgment  on  Satan,  but  have  included  in  it  the  Gon- 
demnatioQ  of  the  wicked.     Now,  the  notioiu  nmally 
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entertained  on  this  subject  tue  of  th&t  description,  that 
thej  Bcarcely  seem  to  allow  of  our  considering  Satan's 
kingdom  as  ever  properly  overthrown,  for  tlie  sufferers 
in  hell  are  regarded  as  continuing  to  all  eternity  his 
captives  and  victims. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  second  verse,  if  we  take  the 
'  drawing,'  as  some  have  done,  to  mean  the  possession  of  a 
kind  of  attractiveness  or  tittedness  to  draw,^  or  if  we 
understand  by  it  that '  common  grace '  which  Arminians 
bold  to  have  been  obtained  by  Christ  for  all  mankind ; 
in  either  case,  seeing  both  one  and  the  other  may  leave 
mankind  as  truly  the  slaves  of  Satan  as  before,  can  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  said  with  any  propriety  to  be  cast 
out? 

"  Rejecting,  therefore,  aa  inadequate,  both  these  sup- 
posed senses  of  the  term,  I  assign  to  the  '  drawing '  he're 
spoken  of  the  same  meaning,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  in 
chap.  vi.  44  of  the  same  evangelist,  where  Christ  says, 
*  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath 
sent  me,  draw  him.'  Whether,  in  the  verse  imder  con- 
sideration, the  meaning  is,  that  Christ  will  draw  those 
spoken  of  to  moral  similitude  to  himself,  or  to  where  he 
is  in  glory,  or  draw  them  in  both  senses  (about  which 
expositors  differ],  does  not  concern  our  argument. 

"  With  regard  to  what  is  correctly  rendered  all  men, 
the  original  has  no  noun  nor  article,  being  simply  trama'; 
(pantos),  the  accusative  plural  masculine.  Tholuck  is 
(olent  on  the  extent  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  under- 

*  Tliii  would  make  our  JiOrd'i  ipeech  not  K  prediction,  bat  a  men  UMr- 
tioD,  unouDtin)!  to  this,  If  I  die,  mj  dniCli  will  be  titled  to  attnct  all  to  me 
— an  ■■!  iliiiii  (I  nj  it  with  rorereDCa)  lilLle  betraying  the  foree  knd  dt^ilj 
othiaoMul  diuQiuie.  And  thia  attrantiTeneu  will,  aeuiTnle,  ba  entirelj 
iMt  OS  tboM  oonntlcH  millioai  who  will  hare  died  without  tbe  matt  diitant 
TUDonr  TMobiog  tbem  af  faij  deatb. 
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Stood.  The  late  bighly-eBteemed  Olshansen  justly  re- 
Diaika,  tliat  it  cannot  mean  the  called  (elect),  as  any 
limitation  of  the  totality  would  have  reqniied  the  article 
to  be  present.  He  then  goes  on,  with  something  like 
naiveU,  to  this  eflFect : — '  Perhaps  we  may  escape  from 
UniversaliBm  by  saying  that  it  denotes  Gientiles  as  well 
H3  Jews ;  but  the  remark  is  far  from  sufficient,  and  this 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  texts  in  which  there  is  a 
very  strong  appearance  of  the  doctrine.' 

"Among  ourselves,  the  escape  just  mentioned  has 
always  been  the  favourite  one.  It  stays  itself  on  the 
fact,  that  occasionally  the  original  word  means  of  every 
sort ;  but  it  baa  not  occurred  to  the  advocates  of  this  in- 
terpretation, that,  in  order  to  its  having  this  meaning,  it 
must  be  combined  with  a  noun  or  participle  expressed, 
and  that  there  must  be  something  in  this  accompaniment, 
and  in  the  circumstances,  to  favour  this  particular  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  sense.  Hence,  in  none  of  the 
five  lexicons  of  the  New  Testament  consulted  on  this 
point,  is  this  numbered  among  the  places  where  the 
sense  in  question  is  applicable ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  has  ever  been  so  translated.  Of  trauslations 
into  various  languages  I  have  examined  on  this  passage, 
about  twenty  in  number,  there  is  not  one  bat  tenders  the 
word  by  aU. 

"  Eom.  T.  18, 19. — '  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of 
one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  ao  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came 
upon  ail  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteoos. ' 

"  Of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Bomam 
baa  been  moat  diBCua&«&',  o^  t^xtftOiiv^ftKn^the  fifth;  and 
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in  that  cbapter  debate  has  mainlj  tamed  on  the  ten 
concluding  verses  of  the  one-and-tweutj  comprised  in 
it  Many  new  translations  of  the  epistle  have  been 
given,  particularly  in  Germany;  and  were  we  to  separate 
and  collect  together  what  has  been  published  on  the  ten 
verses  named,  it  would  form  many  volumes.  Many  per- 
sons, much  esteemed  for  learning  and  strength  of  faculties, 
have  devoted  their  whole  powers,  with  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, to  the  removal  of  difficulties ;  and  yet  the 
subject  remains  about  as  obscure  as  ever. 

*'  The  inquiry  arises  whether  this  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult of  labours,  carried  on  during  so  many  centuries,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  restricted  views  of  truth  on 
the  part  of  the  labourers.  The  knowledge  of  things  and 
that  of  worda  or  language  (sacAkentUnwa  and  toortkennt- 
niaa  of  the  Germans)  are,  as  it  were,  two  feet  whereby 
we  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  a  book.  It  b  some- 
times by  means  of  the  first,  and  sometimes  of  the  last, 
that  we  explore  the  unknown ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
one  lags  behind,  the  other  can  make  no  great  advance. 
To  change  the  figure,  it  required  the  key  of  Universal- 
ism  to  open  this  celebrated  passage  of  Sacred  Writ. 
With  its  help,  the  ditSculties  of  the  two  verses  before 
OS  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  cleared  up,  though  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  removal  of  the 
obecurity  and  other  faults  of  the  present  translation,  it 
would  not  suit  my  present  purpose  to  attempt. 

"  Even  as  ver.  18  now  stands,  the  great  idea  can 
be  drawn  from  if,  that,  whereas  by  Adam's  trans- 
gression all  mankind  come  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  receive  a 
sentence  of  recovery — whether  that  recovery  takes  place 
in  this  aion  or  hereafter. 
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"  To  avoid  this  Omnist  sense,  some  have  maintained 
that  the  two  alb  are  not  co-extensive.  They  acknow- 
ledge ttiat  the  first  totalitj  ia  an  unlimited  one,  but 
assert  that  the  second  is  limited.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  no  philological  argument  can  be  pleaded 
for  this  interpretation.  It  rests  solely  on  the  ground  of 
the  snpposed  fact,  that  the  elect  alone  obtain  a  title  to 
life.  This,  however,  is  reasoning  in  a  circle.  We  must 
make  use  of  this  text,  as  of  others,  to  leam  whether  the 
elect  alone,  or  'all  men,'  shall  eventnalty  obtain  that 
privilege.  Our  present  translation  of  ver.  19  has  given 
some  countenance  to  this  error  by  the  causal  particle,^ 
with  which  it  makes  it  begin,  as  if  it  rendered  a  reason 
for  the  truth  of  what  precedes.  We  cannot  argue  from 
many,  or  any  part,  to  the  whole ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
support  this  imagined  connexion  between  the  versea,  we 
moat  reduce  the  two  alU  of  ver.  18  to  a  co-extensiveness 
with  the  manys  of  ver.  19. 

"  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  drift  and  import  of 
the  two  verses  is  perfectly  distinct.  Oar  present  trans- 
lation goes  against  all  anthority  in  rendering  in  the  same 
sense  ol  woXKoi  (Sot  polhi),  twice  by  many.  Most  com- 
monly it  means  the  majority,  or  else  the  vulgar.  Some- 
times it  denotes  a  particular  many  or  multitude,  supposed 
to  be  known  or  knowable  by  what  is  said — a  discrimi- 
nated many.  This  is  what  we  have  in  ver.  19.  There, 
as  Dr  Hamilton  has  well  observed,  the  two  manys  are  not 
contrasted  or  compared  together,  but  each  severally  with 
the  one,  its  respective  head,  Adam  or  Christ.  Hence  be 
rightly  would  express  the  article  in  the  translation  as  it 
is  in  the  original — the  one — the  many.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  as  the  one  corresponds  with  another  one,  ao  tba 
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one  many  coitesponda  with  another  many;  and  as  in  this 
Torae  each  man  seems  to  be  described  ae  in  his  final 
state  (as  regards  this  life) — whether  in  that  of  nature,  ae 
belonging  to  the  old  man  Adam ;  or  a  state  of  grace,  as 
belonging  to  the  second  man,  Christ — the  one  many  does 
not  include  the  other,  but  they  are  perfectly  nncoinci- 
dent.  Two  manys  need  not  be  coextensive,  but  two 
alls  most  be  bo,  if  they  are  expressive  of  strict  totality; 
and  the  usage  of  the  language  requires  them  to  be  so 
viewed  here,  from  the  absence  of  the  article  before  both 
the  iravTet.  The  proof  of  co-extensivenees  in  the  two 
alls  depends  not,  however,  on  a  philological  admission ; 
it  is  involved  in  the  correspondence  between  our  federal 
relationship  to  Adam  and  that  to  Christ,  which  last 
would  be  but  an  imperfect  remedy  for  the  former  were 
it  not  co-extensive  with  it.  Some  will  obtain  this  co- 
extensiveness  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  Christ  is  willing  to  rehead  and  raise  all  those 
who  fell  in  Adam,  and  will  bestow  righteousness  as  well 
as  justification  on  all  who  seek  it  from  him.  But  this 
is  a  shallow  mode  of  considering  a  question  which  lies 
deep  in  the  purposes  of  God,  It  was  by  no  choice  of 
ours  we  became  related  to  Adam,  and  we  obtained  from 
him  something  more  than  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing sinful  if  we  chose.  We  obtained  a  ainfal  nature — 
a  doom  taken  in  itself  the  more  tremendous,  because 
involving  responsibility.  That  which  some  consider  a 
relief  and  a  reconcilement  is  really  the  most  dreadful 
part  of  the  punishment  It  is  our  conscience  and  noble 
iDtellectuat  nature  which  renders  the  union  between  sin 
and  guilt  indissoluble  in  us,  therefore  we  could  only 
obtain  irresponsibility  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  exalts 
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US ;  Otherwise,  if  it  were  possible  that  ain  should  exist 
without  responsibility,*  it  would  be  lightened  of  half, 
more  than  half  its  corse.  We  might  suifer  still  and  as 
acutely,  but  with  oar  guilt  we  should  lose  our  heaviest 
load.  Of  this  more  hereafter ;  suffice  it  now  to  allow 
frankly  that  ain  and  righteousneaa,  residing  in  the  will, 
are  intrinsic  qualities,  and  involve  responsibility  and 
acquittal.  But  when  we  come  to  account  for  the  sinfol' 
ness  of  the  old  nature  and  the  righteousness  of  the  new, 
we  must  for  both  alike  seek  a  deeper  and  more  certain 
foundation  than  the  puny  and  capricious  will  of  man. 
Though  all  other  difficulties  should  be  got  over  or  set 
aside,  the  fundamental  difficulty  will  still  remain,  how 
to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  creation  of  man 
has  been  with  the  majority  a  failure — a  lamentable  fail- 
ure, a  frustration  of  almost  all  that  we  can  suppose  God 
could  have  designed  in  it,  if  we  reject  the  all-harmonis- 
ing doctrine  of  Universal  restoration. 

"  1  Cor.  XV.  22. — '  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.' 

"  The  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  relates  chiefly  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that,  when  the  subject  changes  to  the 
human  race,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  spoken  of. 
Spiritual  things  are  now  introduced,  by  a  transition  less 
remarkable  than  many  in  Scripture,  which,  moreover, 
abundantly  connects  blessings  of  that  nature  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Were  it  in  my  power  to  enter 
on  the  subject  fully,  I  might  bring  forward  argumenti 
to  prove  (and  the  opinion  is  by  no  means  new)  that 
many  things  which  have  been  applied  to  corporeal  re- 
surrection in  reality  refer  to  that  of  the  sooL 

*  Aod  U  ia  iuAiiapMn'bUftii>.\^&QMiaVn'>^'Vn«i«Bimata, 
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"  Considering  more  particularly  the  text  above  cited, 
there  ia  no  dissent  on  either  of  two  points — first,  that  the 
totality  spoken  of  in  the  first  clause  is  unlimited,  and  em- 
braces the  entire  human  race;  secondly,  that  some  loss  was 
incurred  ty  all  of  them  through  Adam.  Now,  ground- 
ing on  the  former  of  these  settled  points  above  alluded 
to,  if  the  totality  be  unlimited  in  the  one  case,  so  must 
it  be  in  the  other — a  conclusion  which,  supposing  it  not 
required  by  parallelism,  follows  from  the  principle  stated 
by  Olshausen  on  John  xii.  32 ;  for  here,  as  there,  there  is 
in  the  original  no  article  to  limit  the  all.  Supposing  it 
intended  to  denote  an  unlimited  totality  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse  and  a  limited  in  the  second,  the  article  would 
have  been  prefixed  to  the  ■n-avreq  {pontes),  all,  when  it 
again  occurs.  G-rounding  on  the  latter  settled  point, 
there  being  a  contrast  between  the  things  spoken  of  lit 
the  several  clauses,  and  the  first  of  these  mentioning  a 
loss  incurred  by  all,  we  may  conclude  that  the  second 
relates  to  what  is  a  gain  to  all. 

"  The  expression  '  in  Christ '  has  also  generally  been 
understood,  and  there  is  in  Scripture  abundant  support 
for  the  opinion,  to  give  in  itself  the  idea  of  a  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  a  relation  to  him.  But  if  the  resurrec- 
tion here  spoken  of  be  one  of  the  body,  and  if  in  the 
case  of  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  this  is  to  be  the 
prelude  only  to  final  condemnation,  how  can  it  be  shewn 
to  be  a  gain  to  them? 

"  What,  moreover,  is  the  loss  here  spoken  of?  The 
death  incurred  through  the  medium  of  Adam  is  three- 
fold— spiritual,  natural,  final.  By  the  first,  we  are  bom 
destitute  of  love  to  God ;  by  the  Becond,  we  are  liable 
to  the  death  of  the  body ;  by  the  third,  unless  grace  in- 
terpose, we  snffer  the  death  of  the  soul — ibat  u,  ci^iuiCr- 
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tion.  It  is  the  two  fiist  of  these  deaths  that  are  nniveisa], 
and  of  these  the  first  is,  taken  in  itself,  inexpressibly  the 
most  important.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  therefore,  tliat 
Scripture  should  in  this  place  have  omitted  a  reference 
to  this,  to  dwell  exclusively  on  what,  as  compared  with 
it,  ia  of  small  moment — the  death  of  the  hodj.  And 
juat  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  no  gain  to  the  nn- 
believer,  so  is  the  death  of  the  body  no  loss  to  the 
believer,  but  in  each  case  quite  the  reverse.  We  must, 
therefore,  understand  the  dying  and  the  making  alive 
here  spoken  of  as  spiritual ;  and  I  have  before  proved  it 
to  be  universal.  Hence,  we  obtain  the  clear  Omnist 
declaration,  that '  As  in  Adam  all  [mankind]  [spiritually] 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  [mankind]  [spiritually]  be  made 
alive.' 

"  Heb.  ii.  8. — '  For  in  that  he  put  all  in  subjection 
under  him,  he  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him.' 

"  In  these  words,  the  first  thing  of  a  nature  to  mblead 
is  the  introductory_/or.  Much  false  reasoning  has  been 
introduced  into  the  common  version  by  its  so  uniformly 
rendering  the  yap  {gar)  of  the  original  by  for.  The 
words  cited  afford  no  reason  for  the  truth  of  what  pre- 
cedes, which  is  a  citation  from  the  eighth  psalm,  and 
states  of  the  Messiah,  that,  though  humiliated  for  a  while, 
he  will  be  made  Lord  of  all.  The  past  tense  is  here 
used  for  the  future. 

"  Secondly,  The  present  version  is  a  perfect  truietn, 
such  a  thing  as  we  never  find  in  a  work  of  the  least 
merit.  It  amounts  to  this,  that,  if  the  subjection  he 
total,  there  is  no  exception  to  it.  I  therefore  propose 
another  rendering. 

"  The  first  avr^  {auto)  being  wanting  in  the  Vatican 
manuscript,  we  may  len^  e&  l(j&fi'ii%-. — fit  ihu  redudng 
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Hie  vhole,  A«  mil  leave  none  unreduced  in  mind.  The 
apostle  tKas  teaches  us  in  what  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  Psalmist,  when  he  says  that  the  totality  is  to 
be  pnt  nnder  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  subjection  intended 
is  an  inward  one,  that  of  the  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as 
an  outward.*  In  vindication  of  the  translation  of  the 
second  or  only  genuine  aw-ji,  auto  {which  ia  emphati- 
cally placed),  by  in  mind,  I  must  refer  you  to  Paasow, 
firom  whose  citations  wesee  thatavro;  (autos)  is  employed 
to  designate,  in  any  combination  of  things  or  persons, 
the  more  prominent  or  distinguished.  This  use,  which 
is  Tcry  diversified,  ia  far  from  uncommon.  You  know 
the  avTOf  f^  {autos  ephe),  the  master  has  said,  it  is  the 
teacher's  opinion.  In  the  case  before  us  the  heart  is  the 
man,  the  main  thing;  and  any  subjection  that  does  not 
reach  it  is  but  imperfect. 

'  Who  oTermmta 
B/  forc«  h&th  overcome  but  b&If  hii  foe.'  t 

"  Some  persons,  while  admitting  the  translation  given, 
may  still  maintain  that  the  totality  spoken  of  is  only  the 
elect.  But  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  Messiah  being  set 
over  the  works  of  God's  hands,  to  which  we  must  sup- 
pose the  totality  to  refer.  Now  the  non-elect,  equally 
with  the  elect,  are  included  in  this  description. 

"  As  to  the  use  of  the  neuter  gender  in  the  original,  it 
is  well  known  that  in  Greek  it  is  often  used  when  ani- 
mated, or  even  rational,  beings  are  the  subject  of  dia- 
conrse.  The  whole  drift  of  the  passage  and  its  context 
(Heb.  ii.  6-9}  shews  that  the  highest  part  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  highest  things  are  spoken  of.  In  frequent 
cases  we  misinterpret  Scripture,  from  taking  it  to  treat  of 
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lower  things  than  it  is  to  be  eapposed  that  it  condesceDds 
to  notice,  at  least  in  the  places  in  question.  For  in-~ 
stance,  iio  one  who  has  obtained  light  on  the  qnestion  of 
the  salvation  of  all  will  doubt  that,  in  Heh.  i.  2,  it  is 
meant  to  describe  Christ  as  the  inheritor  of  all  persons, 
not  all  things.  The  word  is  either  masculine  or  neuter. 
"  Besides  the  above  texts  in  favour  of  Universalisni, 
the  authorised  version  to  which,  under  this  head,  I  have 
thought  it  best,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  myself, 
contains  others  from  which  it  might  be  elicited;  but  for 
the  present  I  confine  myself  to  these,  as  I  believe,  the 
principal  texts." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DESTRUCTION  THE  END  OF  THE  WICKED — REDIVIVALISM 
A  NECESSARY  THEORY — GOD's  WRATH  AND  MERCY 
— THEORY  OF  NON-INFINITUDE. 

Mr  Merton  to  Mr  Somers. 

"  Dear  Frederic, — You  bade  me  not  to  reply  to  you 
till  I  had  received  your  three  letters.  Your  strictures  on 
Dr  Payne  and  his  school  I  deem  highly  valuable  and 
important.  I  never  had  adopted  his  views;  but  my 
dear  wife  had  something  of  a  leaning  towards  them,  and 
I  have  been  glad  to  go  over  with  her  your  able  exposi- 
tion of  their  errors.  Thank  you  also  for  your  Omnist 
texts  and  commentaries,  some  of  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  much  force.  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  allow 
me  still  to  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  doubt  on  that 
point.  It  seems  to  me  still  incomprehensible  that,  if 
such  really  were  the  mind  of  God,  He  should  not  have 
declared  it  in  less  unmistakeable  language.  The  argu- 
ment for  destruction  appears  to  me  far  stronger.  For  it, 
I  now  see,  we  have  the  clearest  Scripture  proof;  and  the 
objections  urged  by  Eternists  against  this  view  can  be, 
I  think,  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  But,  besides 
that  the  doctrine  of  Redivival,  though  it  no  longer 
appears  to  me  utterly  untenable  and  incomprehensible, 
is  certainly  a  difficult  one  to  get  over,  there  are  a  class 
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of  texts  vblch  at  present  seem  to  me  uitmistakeablj  to 
contradict  it.  I  do  not  insist  so  much  on  such  as  these : 
'  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation ; '  '  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation?'  But  what  do  you  make  of  sach 
passages  as  these  ? — '  He  that  being  often  reproved  hard- 
eneth  his  neck,  shall  be  suddenly  removed  and  that 
without  remedy ; '  '  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  nnjnst 
still,'  &c. ;  '  Whose  end  is  destruction.'  Or,  again,  of 
those  which  speak  of  the  relentlessness  of  God's  wrath, 
such  as,  'As  I  cried  and  they  would  not  hear,  so  they 
cried  and  I  would  not  hear,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
How  can  we  understand  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  bnt  as  teaching  the  eternal  banishment  of  the 
impenitent  from  heaven? — '  Between  us  and  you  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed :  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from 
hence  to  you  cannot ;  neither  can  they  pass  to  ns  that 
would  come  from  thence.'  Of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  declared,  in  one  place,  that  '  it  shall  never  be 
forgiven ; '  in  another, '  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.'  Keapecting 
Jndas,  too,  how  could  our  Lord  be  justified  in  saying, 
that  it  had  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been  bcsn, 
if  a  happy  eternity  was  finally  to  be  his? 

"  While  I  am,  as  I  fear  you  will  say,  so  stubborn  in 
my  resistance  to  Omnism,  our  friend  Sophia  Milwood, 
who  shares  all  your  Utters,  is  taking  it  in  with  avidity. 
She  says,  now  she  has  learned  to  consult  her  heart  and 
conscience  in  the  matter,  she  finds  they  give  the  most 
undoubting  verdict  in  favour  of  the  doctrine;  and  your 
Omnist  texts  are  to  /ler  most  convincing.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  shrinks  from  Destructionism,  and  cannot  see 
its  compatabUitynvth.  eventnal  happineaa. " 
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Mr  Somers  to  Mr  Merton. 

"  Dear  William, — I  rejoice  to  find  you  thoroughly 
dosiog  with  Destructionism.  Even  if  you  rest  there,  it 
is  an  immense  advance  on  Etemism ;  and,  intellectually, 
I  consider  it  a  better  foundation  for  the  whole  system  of 
Bedivivalism  than  Omnism  itself.  But,  viewing  it  only 
as  the  foundation,  I  earnestly  wish  you  should  build  on 
it  the  completed  doctrine.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
you  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  a 
Scripture  doctrine.  With  regard  to  those  fundamental 
truths  which  are  essential  to  salvation.  Revelation  treats 
us  all  like  children,  and  delivers  them  to  us  in  a  form  to 
suit  the  least  reasoning  mind.  But,  indeed,  I  cannot  say 
it  is  less  so  with  the  separate  elements  of  Redivivalism — 
but  they  are  not  perhaps  put  together.  How  unreason- 
able, however,  that  those  who  have  been  content  to  con- 
atnust  the  greater  part  of  their  theology  hitherto  out  of 
truths  given  them  in  this  separated  form,  should  be  dis- 
contented now  when  a  truth,  which  confessedly  relates 
more  to  the  ultimate  than  the  proximate,  is  offered 
them  in  this  unsystematic  shape!  To  revert  to  the 
analogy  of  inductive  science  to  which  we  have  so  fire- 
quently  referred,  the  only  proofs  on  which  the  laws  of 
science  rest  in  the  minds  of  the  natural  philosopher,  is 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  serve  to  explain  certain  phe- 
nomena in  the  physical  world ;  and  yet  these  laws  may 
be  held  by  these  reasoners  as  equally  true  with  the  mere 
sensations  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Now,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  we  have  a  set  of  texts  which  speak  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  soul  as  the  lot  of  all  the  unrenewed ;  and 
another  which  speak  of  a  final  benefit  to  all,  to  be  ob- 
tained through  Christ,  a  life  and  a  salvation  which  he  is 
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to  dispense ;  and  if  the  hypothesis  of  a  revival  of  being  be 
the  only  conceivable  one  which  shall  reconcile  these  seveial 
truths — I  think  it  is  consistent  with,  and  indeed  required 
by  the  calmest  and  most  philosophic  reasoning,  that  we 
embrace  this  hypothesis  as  itself  an  undoubted  truth, 
even  though  we  should  find  no  single  text  which  indi- 
vidually embodies  it.  According  to  the  principle  which 
I  have  so  frequently  insisted  on,  that  the  knowledge  of 
things  is  necessary  to  direct  and  render  available  the 
knowledge  of  words,  it  is  not,  in  my  view,  surprising 
that  our  translators  should  have,  at  times,  missed  an 
Omnist  or  even  a  Redivivalist  rendering  of  texts,  which, 
to  one  possessed  of  these  truths,  had  not  nnfrequently 
been  obvious.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  point  to  a 
single  passage  where  they  have  hit  on  this  last,  but  that 
in  Psalm  xc — '  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction ;  and 
sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men.'  But  we  may  pos- 
sibly see  it  hinted  in  that  remarkable  saying  of  the 
woman  of  Tekoa  (2  Sam.  xiv.  14) — '  For  we  must  needc 
die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot 
be  gathered  up  again :  neither  doth  God  respect  any 
person ;  yet  doth  he  devise  means,  that  his  banished  be 
not  expelled  from  him.' 

"Idonot  deny  that  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject,  if  there  had  been  any  one  text 
which  unequivocally  stated  Redivivalism ;  but  I  do  deny 
that  we  are  in  the  right  road  or  the  right  mood  for  truth, 
if  we  require  this  self-dictated  satisfaction  in  order  to 
receive  it,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  natural  feel- 
ing to  have  arisen  In  the  heart  of  an  ardent  champion  on 
either  side  of  the  much  controverted  points  of  the  simple 
gospel  truth, '  Would  that  the  mind  of  God  in  this  nut-  i 
ter  had  been  so  declared,  iWt  ejdvenaries  profeflsisg  to    J 
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boff  to  its  anthoritj  bad  not  dared  to  dispute  its  mean- 
ing!' But,  in  our  qniet  judgment,  we  cannot  suppoee 
it  wonld  have  been  better  if  God  had  acted  on  thia  plan, 
and,  from  the  manner  in  whict  it  liaa  fared  with  the 
doctrine  of  Ghriat'e  expiatoiy  sacrifice,  we  ma^  even  see 
how  it  might  not  have  answered.  Thia  last-named 
doctrine  ia  enunciated  in  auch  a  manner  in  Scripture, 
that  to  us  who  leceire  it,  it  ia  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
surpriae  that  anj  respecter  of  revelation  can  deny  its 
presence  there.  Yet,  so  it  is ;  and  so  it  might  have  been 
with  those  other  doctrines  to  which  we  cling. 

"  You  would  rightly,  however,  consider  it  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  doctrine,  if  there  were  any  Scripture 
proof  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  I  proceed  now  to 
examine  that  which  you  adduce.  Let  me  just  devote  a 
few  words  to  those  texts  on  which  you  say  you  will  not 
insist,  bnt  on  which  many  Etemista  do.  That  gigantic 
error  of  eternal  misery,  as  it  seems  to  me,  like  a  blazing 
fire,  80  blind  men's  eyes,  that,  after  dwelling  on  it,  they 
cannot  for  a  time  view  the  truth  itself  in  its  real  aspect. 
The  solemn,  fearful,  wrath  of  Grod,  such  aa  Omnism 
itself  represents  it,  against  unrepentant  offenders,  because 
it  is  not  eternal,  appears  to  them  trifling  and  insignifi- 
cant. But  where  more  correct  views  are  obtained,  it 
will  be  felt  that  to  be  rescued  from  even  this  temporary 
doom  is  a  salvation  truly  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  those 
who  are  received  into  favour  and  acceptance  now — this 
side  of  a  chasm,  which  all  analogy,  if  not  direct  Scrip- 
ture proof,  compels  us  to  believe,  will  extend  over  an 
incalculable  lapse  of  time — may  well  be  distingnished  as 
aa  acc^fted  people.  Such  texts,  therefore,  need  present 
no  difficulty.  With  reference  to  that  passage,  '  He  that 
is  unjost,  let  him  be  nnjust  still,'  &c.,  vhicU  \a  ^Wt. 
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irom  RerelatioQ,  I  wonld  remark,  that,  while  do  portion 
of  Sacred  Writ  should  be '  neglected — and  this,  like  all 
the  rest,  was  intended  to  be  nnderstood  in  the  end ;  and 
therefore,  I  hononr  those  Christians  who,  feeling  them- 
selrea  called  thereto  b^  God,  devote  to  it  peculiar  atten- 
tion— yet  even  they,  I  think,  must  acknowledge  that  its 
ehr&nohgy  is  a  matter  of  most  difficult  ascertainment, 
and  must  remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  is  thrown  on 
this  subject  than  has  yet  appeared.  In  the  meantime, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  found  any  argument  for  the 
fixity  of  the  moral  state  of  the  unrenewed  on  a  text  such 
as  you  quote. 

"  You  refer  me,  however,  to  a  very  important  and  a 
pretty  numerous  class  of  texts  which  describe  destruction 
as  the  end  of  an  individual's  career,  and  to  another 
which  speaks  of  the  inevitableness  of  God's  wrath 
against  offenders.  Now  as  to  the  first,  if  the  end  hete 
spoken  of  be,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  the  end — a  state 
to  continue  to  all  eternity — of  course  it  precludes  the 
idea  of  a  recall  into  being.  But  is  there  any  necessity 
so  to  view  it?  God,  existing  in  eternity,  views  as  the 
end  of  any  being  nothing  short  of  the  realisation  of  His 
true  idea  concerning  it,  that  for  which  He  from  the  first 
destined  it,  and  which  continues  steady  amidst  all  its 
vicissitudes.  It  is  in  this  sense — so  misnnderstood  and 
misapplied  in  later  times— that  the  ancient  philosopbets 
spoke  of  ideas  as  the  only  realities.  The  meaning  is 
neither  recondite  nor  obscure.  When  we  look  at  the 
frightful  daubs  which  first  proceed  from  the  highest 
roaster's  pencil,  we  must  surely  feel,  that  in  a  certain 
grand  sense  his  inner  wfco,  if  we  could  reach  that — which 
is  vivid  and  steady  in  his  mind  all  the  time  that  he  is 
working  it  oat — ^haa  f«i  tqcji^  icality  and  completeness 
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than  that  which  is  beneath  our  eye.  And  so  is  it  with 
man,  the  worlcmaaBhip  of  God,  in  all  His  preparatory 
stages,  as  compared  with  that  stable  reality,  the  purpose 
in  God's  mind  which  is  in  the  end  to  be  completely  rea- 
lised. It  was  in  this  fine  sense  that  Proclus  declared, 
*  There  is  no  idea  but  of  good.'  But,  in  condescension  to 
our  finite  views,  God  often  describes  the  closes  of  parti- 
colar  atages  of  being,  and  particular  points  in  His  own 
never-beginning,  never-ending  eternity,  as  ends.  Our 
own  common  language  admits  of  this  ambiguity.  Thus, 
in  some  passages  of  our  Scriptures,  the  death  even  of  the 
righteous  man  is  termed  his  end.  For  instance,  the 
Psalmist  says, '  Make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
number  of  my  days.'  How  much  more  may  the  term 
be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  soul  of  the  wicked ! 
As  I  observed  in  a  paper  which  you  read,  while  there  is 
a  higher  unity  which  binds  together  the  different  stages 
of  a  being  into  me,  each  one  of  these  stages  forms  also  a 
distinct  whole  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  its  close  may  most 
appropriately  be  Styled  an  end. 

"  Respecting  the  other  class  of  texts  which  you  refer 
to,  some  of  them  relate  to  a  wrath  to  befall  the  rebel- 
lions generally  in  their  next  stage  of  being ;  others,  to 
one  awaiting  the  Jewish  nation  in  this :  in  both,  the 
same  principle  of  interpretation  is  applicable.  Acceptors 
of  revelation,  even  such  as  do  not  believe,  as  we  both  do, 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  cannot 
and  do  not  doubt  that  a  time  of  favour  is  reserved  for 
them,  when  these  natural  branches,  which  were  broken 
ofif  because  of  nnbelief,  shall  again  be  grafted  on  their 
own  olive-tree.  God's  dealings  with  this  nation  furnish, 
indeed,  the  best  commentary  on  His  severity,  wrath,  and 
vengeance.     He  bore  with  them  long-,  Hfc  aent  '^am. 
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warnings  xnd  threats,  encooragements  and  piomisea ; 
He  often  stretched  out  His  hand  to  save  them  from  their 
enemies  ;  and  His  ears  were  open  to  their  prayers.  Bat 
they  continued  to  rebel  Sf^inst  Him,  and  the  rejection 
and  crucifixion  of  Christ  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities.  The  time  for  mercy  and  forbearance  had  now 
expired,  and  the  inevitable  curse  descended  which  still 
rests  upon  them  as  a  nation.  But  this  prevents  not  thm 
futnre  restoration  when  the  time  for  favonr  again  arrives. 

"  Now  this  is  only  one  specimen  of  an  opposition  con- 
stantly recurring  in  Scripture  between  the  time  of  mercy 
and  the  time  of  wrath.  It  is  not  that  God's  character 
changes,  nor  His  feelings ;  but,  in  consistence  with  the 
deep  wbdom  of  His  plans,  His  outward  dealings  vaiy 
with  appropriate  periods.  First,  He  grants  a  time  of 
probation,  a  time  of  repentance,  pardon,  and  grace. 
Then  He  will  be  entreated ;  Hia  ear  is  open  to  prayer. 
But  this  period  is  not  unlimited.  The  time  must  come 
for  Him  to  execute  His  threats.  His  enemies  and  those 
of  the  Church  must  be  consigned  to  destruction,  and  then 
Hia  justice  ia  as  inexorable  as  before  His  mercy  was 
relenting.  These  two  atages  being  practically  the  moat 
important  to  man  in  hia  preaent  existence,  it  is  natural 
that  revelation  should,  for  the  most  part,  concern  itself 
with  tliem  ■  yet  is  there  abundance  of  reference  to  what 
is  beyond  them  both. 

*'  You  refer  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
and  especially  to  Abraham's  speech.  I  consider  the  drift 
of  that  passage  to  be  the  impossibility  of  passing  from 
one  of  those  states  into  the  other,  and  by  implication, 
of  course,  the  impossibility  of  escape  from  the  torment, 
and  not  ita  everlasting  continuance.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pit  coatina^  m  l\v«  ftumieft  till  the  destmctiTe  work 
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is  done,  and  their  present  being  ends,  it  matters  not 
what  becomes  of  them  in  their  fdtnre  stages ;  they  cannot 
be  said  to  pass  that  gulf.  As  illustrative  of  the  real 
meaning  here,  I  would  refer  yon  to  those  words  of  Christ, 
*  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.'  As  first  addressed  to 
the  reviling  Jews  (John  vii.  34),  this  declaration  might 
seem  ihll  of  despair ;  but  we  find  it  repeated,  and  evi- 
dently in  a  similar  sense,  to  his  beloved  disciples,  '  Little 
children,  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  as  I  said  nnto  the  Jews, 
Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come ;  so  now  I  say  to  yon ' 
(John  xiii.  33).  We  know  that  as  to  them  it  only  spoke 
a  present  bar,  and  might  it  not  be  the  same  as  to  the 
Jews?* 

"  Before  closing,  I  must  refer  to  a  suggestion  that  was 
lately  made  to  me  by  a  friend,  which  is  this :  Granting 
that  Redivivalism  is  discoverable  from  Scripture,  it  is  so 
obscurely  given  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
right  even  for  one  who  discovers  it  there  to  bring  it  pro- 
minently before  the  world.  May  not  the  reticence  of 
Scripture  be  a  hint  towards  continued  reticence?  I 
shall  not  nrge  against  the  course  here  advised,  that  it  is 
dangerous,  because,  though  dangerous,  it  might  be  correct. 
But  I  shall  simply  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  founded 
on  a  mistake.  We  know  that  '  all  Scripture  is  profit- 
able,' either  for  one  purpose  or  for  another.  The  fact 
of  God's  having  kept  this  truth  hitherto  in  the  back- 
ground is  00  argument  whatever  that  Ue  intends  it  so  to 
continue.  There  is  a  sense,  in  every  kingdom  of  truth, 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  '  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal 
a  thing ;'  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  '  the  honour  of  men 
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to  search  it  out.'  I  do  not  den7  that,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, man  himself  maj  judge  as  to  the  fitting  times  and 
opportunities  for  the  delivery  of  tmth,  and  that,  far  from 
being  bound  to  give  immediate  publicity  to  all  his  con- 
victions, he  might  sometimes,  in  effect,  desecrate  them  by 
80  doing.  The  only  general  rule  that  can  be  given  is 
this :  to  look  on  truth  as  a  sacred  deposit,  not  for  per- 
sonal but  public  benefit,  and  to  be  guided  by  this  con- 
sideration alike  in  its  temporary  vilbholdment  and  its 
seasonable  promulgation.  In  the  present  instance,  it 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  choice  rests  not  be- 
tween utterance  and  simple  reticence.  How  can  we,  by 
any  possibility,  hope  to  destroy  the  positive  error  of 
Etemism,  but  by  offering  something  better  in  its  place? 
"  That  portion  of  one  of  my  papers  which,  as  you 
remind  me,  I  omitted  at  the  time,  on  the  infinitude  of 
punishment,  I  now  send  in  a  separate  form. 

"  Can  Suffering  be  Endless  and  Finite  ? 
"  It  is  one  of  the  meritorious  distinctions  of  our  times, 
above,  perhaps,  any  that  have  preceded  them,  that  the 
claims  of  ihe  moral  sense,  whether  they  be  really  com- 
plied with  or  not,  are,  at  any  rate,  more  respected.  It  is 
thus  that  moral  objections,  real  or  supposed,  to  various 
doctrines  in  our  current  theology,  which  once  would 
have  been  met  by  dogmatic  assertion  regarding  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  are  now  increasingly  encountered 
on  their  own  appropriate  ground — that  of  moral  consi- 
derations. It  is  beginning  to  be  practically  felt,  even 
though  it  should  yet  be  little  acknowledged,  that  the 
moral  sense,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  Factdties,  was 
given  us  by  the  great  Author  of  our  being  to  help  na 
to  the  right  interprela^Aon  ot  K\a  Word  and  wilL  The 
ealimable  John  roBtfa:--m\>3a&\^vfc«^0Mam«5i.(A.v\is^ 
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class  of  intelligent  and  feeling  minds — ^is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  objections  above  alluded 
tOy  in  his  celebrated  ^  Moral  Argument  against  the  Eternity 
of  Future  Punishment,  Founded  on  the  Character  of  God.' 
I  have  not  his  writings  hj  me  at  present,  and,  though  I 
had,  should  prefer  stating  the  case  somewhat  differently. 
Eternal  punishment  is  described  as  due  to  the  justice  of 
God ;  but  it  is  essential  to  justice,  that  the  penalty  it 
inflicts  should  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  crime  it 
punishes.  How,  then,  can  it  award  to  the  sin  of  a  finite 
being  an  endless,  t.  6.,  an  infinite  punishment?  This 
objection  has  been  replied  to  in  various  ways.  Some 
would  remove  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  the 
penalty  and  the  crime  by  denying  the  finiteness  of  the 
latter ;  others  by  denying  the  infinitude  of  the  former.  Of 
the  first  class  is  the  elder  President  Edwards,  who  main- 
tained, as  multitudes  since  him  have  done,  that  the  sin 
of  man,  though  committed  by  a  finite  being,  is  infinite, 
because  directed  against  an  infinitely  holy  and  loving 
God.  Others,  such  as  Dr  Hamilton  of  Leeds,  have 
satisfied  their  own  minds  and  that  of  many  others,  by 
the  supposition  of  an  infinitely  prolonged  transgression 
demanding  an  endlessly  protracted  suffering.  Of  the 
second  class  there  have  been  some  of  late  years  (I  know 
not  if  the  opinion  dates  further  back)  who  would,  with 
much  ingenuity,  but  perhaps  not  equal  soundness  of 
argument,  point  out  a  distinction  between  an  endless 
and  an  infinite  punishment.  It  is  this  line  of  reasoning 
which  I  now  purpose  particularly  to  consider. 

"To  give  greater  definitiveness  and  point  to  my 
remarks,  I  shall  bring  them  to  bear  on  an  article  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review  for  February  1848,  where  the 
proposition  alluded  to  is  put  forth  with  greater  cl^ami^ss^^ 
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falness,  and  originality,  than  in  any  other  place  whwe  I 
have  met  with  it. 

"  The  writer  referred  to  endeavoora  to  prove  that  *  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  punishment  has  no  neceasary 
connexion  with  its  amount  or  its  severity.'  He  states 
the  case  thus :  '  Cannot  that  amount  of  auSering,  which 
Mr  White  [author  of  "  Life  in  Christ "]  describea  as  so 
dreadful,  be  diffnsed  through  eternity  withont  increasing 
it,  as  well  as  be  concentrated  in  its  burning  torments 
within  the  compass  of  a  century,  or  a  millennium,  or  any 
definite  period  whatever.  There  must  be  a  proportion 
between  a  definite  amount  of  misery,  limited  by  a 
definite  period,  and  a  smaller  amount  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. It  ia  idle  to  say  that  the  smallest  amotmt  of 
Buffering  indefinitely  prolonged,  must  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  greatest  suffering  limited  by  time,  because  this 
excludes  from  the  adjustment  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  suffering.  With  as  good  a  show 
of  argument,  this  proposition  might  he  reversed,  and  it 
might  be  said,  the  amount  must  be  diminished  in  the 
endless  duration,  because  a  part  of  the  adjudicated  suf- 
fering can  never  be  endured 

" '  In  thus  stating  the  case  to  an  intelligent  friend  who 
had  been  sorely  troubled  with  the  "  Moral  Argument,"* 
we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  his  reply — "  By  spread- 
ing through  eternity  a  finite  amount  of  misery,  adjudi- 
cated in  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  each  individual,  yoa 
BO  attenuate  the  suffering  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  very  light 
deduction  from  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  existence," 
If  aueh  a  reply  be  suggested  by  the  reader,  there  is,  at 
all  events,  an  end  of  the  moral  argument  founded  on  the 
too  great  severity  of  endless  sufiering.     We  ate  not  to 
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be  charged  with  attributing  both  too  much  leniency  and 
too  much  aererity  to  the  judgments  of  Crod.  The  qnes- 
tioD  haa  no  connexion  whatever  with  either  their  lenieacj 

or  their  aeverily The  great  fallacy  appears  in 

the  assumptioo,  that  misery  is  infinite  because  it  is  inter- 
minable, although  nothing  infinite  can  be  predicted  of  a 
finite  being.  A  spirit  has  not  infinite  perfections  be- 
cause, with  its  attributes  indeatnictible,  it  wtU  live  for 

ever As  soon  as  we  allow  gradationa  of  misei^', 

we  concede  the  notion  of  ita  infinity,  and  make  its  pro- 
portions commensurate  with  a  finite  standard 

But  confining  our  attention  to  the  duration  of  an  attri- 
bute, we  observe  that  infinity  of  duration,  ascribed  to 
that  which  has  a  beginning,  is  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Finite  attributes  can  never  grow  into 
infinite.  The  beginning  of  the  endless  suffering  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  date  from  winch  the  computation  can 
be  made.  We  have  a  line  on  wliich  we  can  reckon, 
recede  as  we  continually  may  from  its  terminus — a  solid 
ground  which  we  can  fathom,  rise  as  we  continually  may 
above  its  surface.  The  rule  of  the  computation  is  the 
rule,  not  of  infinity  but  of  an  infinite  series  of  finite 
quantities,  and  is,  therefore,  computable  in  every  possible 

number  of  the  progression  of  its  series We  are 

not  to  be  told  that  misery  will  become  infinite,  because 
it  is  endless,  for  at  every  point  of  the  infinite  series,  it 
will  be  as  fiir  from  infinity  as  from  its  termination.  So 
much  may  suffice  for  the  fallacy  which  confounds  infi- 
nity witli  an  interminable  series  of  finite  nimibers,  mea- 
surable in  every  point  of  their  progression.' 

"  Now,  first,  I  demur  to  the  assertion,  that '  infini^  of 
duration  ascribed  to  that  which  has  a  beginning,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.'   Infinity,  as  in  form,  so  in  reaKty^ 
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is  a  negative,  not  a  positive  tenn.  It  conveys  do  definite 
conception ;  it  only  removes  a  certain  deBnite  and  posi- 
tive one — that  of  limitation.  This  negation  mmy  be 
a£Smied  either  absolutely  or  partially.  E-ff-,  all  body  is 
trinallj  extended.  We  can  conceive  a  certain  object 
limited  in  two  directions,  but  extending  infinitely  in  the 
other.  Limitation  might  then  be  partially  denied  of  it. 
It  would  not  fill  the  absolute  infinite  space,  yet  the  space 
it  would  occupy  would  be  infinite  in  this  sense,  that  it 
never  could  be  expressed  by  any  finite  quantity.  Aod 
this  would  be  the  case  though  it  were  terminated  at  one 
end  in  the  dimension  in  which  it  extends  infinitely  at 
the  other.  The  same  holds  good  as  to  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  period  of  infinite  duration  should  be 
unlimited  at  both  extremities.  The  duration  of  that 
which  has  had  a  beginning  cannot  at  any  given  moment 
have  been  infinite ;  but  if  it  is  to  have  no  end,  it  toiU  be 
so.  Infinitude  is  as  predicable  of  a  future  as  of  a  past 
eternity.  In  fact,  they  must  be  viewed  as  exactly  cor- 
responding. Of  neither  can  we  say,  at  any  given 
moment,  that  addition  is  inconceivable.  The  period 
which  be^aa  would  have  been  infinitely  longer  had  it 
begun  an  eternity  before — that  which  never  began,  for 
instance  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  God,  will  be 
infinitely  greater  an  eternity  hence.  Of  neither  can  we 
apeak  as  of  a  conceivable  whole,*  because  a  whole  is 
made  up  of  parts  which  have  a  definite  relation  to  it, 
whereas  there  is  no  relation  between  any  portion  of  the 

*  ThLi  ii  not  u  pilpable  wben  applied  to  a  put  inBiiitr.  By  taUni  > 
putJeaUr  point  in  the  praent,  «e  think  wg  sui  apetik  of  that  «■  »  vkolt 
nad  jtt  u  infinite.  The  present  tenu  abatting  up  tho  pai^  dalndel  M  inla 
the  imaginntion  of  a  podtire  idea,  the  put  urei  appearing  to  u  man  dater- 
mlnate  than  the  fntDrc.    But  a  rtrj  little  reflection  wiU  oodtIiim  m  af  tb) 

hilMOJ. 
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past  or  the  fatimi  etemitf  and  those  etemities  them- 
aelves.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  infinite.  We 
might,  therefore,  use  the  Tery  argnment  the  writer  under 
rcriew  employs  in  denying  '  that  misery  will  become 
infinite  because  it  is  endless,'  to  prove  that  it  must 
become  so,  '  At  every  point  of  the  infinite  series  it  will 
be  as  far  &oin  infinity  as  from  its  termination ; '  in  other 
words,  its  termination  is  infinitely  removed  from  any 
point  we  may  fix  on  in  its  coarse;  i.e.,  no  portion  of  it 
has  any  relation  to  the  whole.  The  fact  that  we  cannot 
bring  endless  misery  before  oni  mind  as  a  whole,  in 
order  to  pronounce  it  infinite,  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
not  infinite — it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  its  being  so. 
That  which  we  can  bring  before  us  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  infinite.  In  all  this  we  must  speak  of  truth  as  con- 
templated by  a  finite  mind.  In  diacnaaions  such  as 
these,  we  must  be  careful  of  dogmatic  assertions  as  to 
absolnte  truth,  as  it  appears  to  God — because  of  the 
necessary  limitation  of  our  faculties. 

"  Endless  punishment  never  being  seizable,  therefore, 
by  the  mind  as  a  present  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
amgmtatiora  to  it.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  *  The 
beginning  of  the  endless  suffering  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  date  from  which  the  computation  can  be  made,'  the 
writer  forgets  that,  in  supposing  a  computation,  he  in 
imagination  imposes  a  limit  on  that  unlimited  future, 

"  The  fact,  then,  that  the  endless  suffering  of  the 
wicked  would  have  a  beginning,  would  not  of  itself 
make  it  finite.  But  we  are  met  by  another  difficulty :  it 
is  said,  'As  soon  as  we  allow  gradations  of  misery,  we 
concede  the  notion  of  its  infinity,'  &c.  Far  from  its 
being  necessary,  however,  that  all  infinite  quantities 
should  equal  one  another  in  amount,  mathematicians 
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bave  proved  that  there  are  certain  infinite  qoantities 
infinitely  smaller  than  certain  other  infinite  quantities. 
Thos,  the  number  of  years  that  the  eternal  Grod  has  been 
in  existence  is  at  this  moment  infinite,  yet  it  is  infinitely 
leas  than  the  number  of  the  years  of  His  whole  ezisteace. 
We  see,  then,  with  respect  to  two  infinite  things  which 
admit  of  measurement  only  in  one  dimension — equali^ 
eren  in  that  dimension  is  not  necessary.  But  the  objeo 
tion  rests  on  the  assumption  formerly  combated,  that 
nnlimitedness  in  more  than  one  dimension  ia  essential  to 
infinitude.  It  is,  in  effect,  demanded  for  punishment  to 
be  infinite — not  only  that,  like  a  literally  exhaustless 
stream,  it  should,  to  all  eternity,  pout  into  and  refill  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer,  but  that,  a  bottomless  and  bound- 
less ocean,  it  should,  itself  at  every  moment  infinite  in 
extent,  find  in  that  mind  an  infinite  capacity  for  receiving 
it.  The  relation  between  the  sufiering  and  the  mind 
which  endures  it,  is  not  an  objective  one  as  that  between 
a  flood  and  the  vessel  which  receives  it,  but  it  is  a  sub- 
jective relation  which  as  certainly  demands  limit. 

"Pain,  being  a  subjective  efiect,  must  be  meaanred 
by  the  rule  of  intensity,  not  of  extension.  But  the  oae 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  translated  into  the  other,  of 
which  circumstance  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  above 
figure  of  the  ocean  and  the  vessel.  We  may  aasame 
certain  anils  of  degrees  of  intensity,  either  arbitrarily, 
or  sometimes  according  to  natural  rules,  and,  dividing 
and  multiplying  these  by  themselves,  spread  them  out  or 
heap  them  up  over  a  certain  extent  of  space  or  time.  A 
certain  large  space  of  pale  azure  sky  may,  in  this  way, 
exhibit  as  much  blueneas  as  a  smaller  space  more  deeply 
blue.  And,  in  like  manner,  we  speak  of  Buflering  at 
muck  from  the  piott&ct«d  ^ai^  oi  long  saspense,  u  firom 
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the  coQcentmted  agony  of  acuter  oertaintj.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  this  exchange  on  both  sides.  We  have 
now  only  to  do  with  the  one.  Extension,  relating  onl^ 
to  oatward  addition,  admits  of  infinite  increase.  Inten- 
sity, being  an  internal  relation,  has  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  any  incre- 
ment of  the  agent  cannot  produce  an  increment  of 
action  {i.e.,  sensation),  because  the  recipient  can  contain 
no  more.  Thus,  as  beyond  a  certain  degree,  our  organs 
can  take  in  no  increase  of  intensity  in  colour,  so  there  ia 
a  certain  point  beyond  which  any  increase  in  the  inten- 
sity of  pain  wonld  become,  to  a  finite  being,  a  subjec- 
tive impossibility. 

"  This  last  assertion,  howerer,  is  not  necessary  to  the 
present  argument  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  grant  (and 
this  concession  even  the  writer,  I  imagine,  would  not 
refuse)  is,  that  as  the  extension  of  any  given  material 
object  must  be  finite,  so  the  intensity  of  any  given 
feeling  must  also  be  finite;  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  this  Buffering,  which  is  to  be  concentrated  within  the 
compass  of  a  century  or  a  millenninm,is  limited  in  amount. 
The  whole  argument  requires,  indeed,  that  it  be  so  con- 
sidered. 

"Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  question  whether  this 
definite  amount  of  misery  can  be  difiiised  through  eter- 
nity. The  succeeding  sentence  *  of  the  reviewer  leads  us 
to  snppose  he  would  carry  out  this  diffusion  by  diluting 
the  suffering  to  a  certain  given  intensity,  and  continuing 
it  in  this  one  aniform  intensity  throughout  eternity ;  for 
it  ia  only  on  this  supposition  that  the  'smaller  amount' 
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can  be  said  to  be  '  prolonged,'  as  that  amount  of  aoSer- 
iog  could  not  be  prolonged,  if  it  vere  afterrrarda  to  be 
altered  in  intensity.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  provable, 
by  a  very  simple  mathematical  process,  that  (provided 
there  be,  as  this  theory  supposes  there  is,  a  possibili^ 
of  comparison  of  intensity)  there  must  be  some  definUe 
period,  however  protracted,  when  the  smallest  conceiv- 
able amount  of  suffering,  continually  prolonged,  shall 
equal  in  amount  any  other  definite  amount  of  su^riog, 
however  intense.  Whence  it  follows,  that  its  indefinite 
prolongation  after  that  must  be  a  coutinnal  ezcesa. 
Hence  it  is  mathematically  imposBible  that  the  very 
smallest  suffering  should  be  infinitely  prolonged  witbont 
injitiitely  exceeding  that  amount  of  misery,  however 
terrible,  that  may  be  viewed  by  God  aa  the  due  desert 
of  sin. 

"  If,  however,  tlic  idea  of  the  writer  was  not  that  any 
given  amount  of  suffering,  however  minute,  should  be 
prolonged ;  but  that,  on  the  principle  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility,  it  should  to  all  eternity  become  more  and  more 
attenuated,  and  yet  never  be  more  than  finite,  this 
supposition  is,  I  allow,  unlike  the  other,  mathematically 
conceivable ;  but  we  should  most  of  us,  I  think,  concor 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  friend, 
and  pronounce  such  diluted  misery  no  misery  at  alL 
And  this  would  be  strictly  true.  Pain  being  a  feeling 
of  the  mind,  produced  by  an  external  cause,  mnat  be 
measured  by  a  subjective  standard,  and  not  an  objective 
one  only.  Thus,  while  matter  is  theoretically  infinitely 
divisible,  there  is  a  point  below  which  not  only  we  conld 
not  divide,  but  could  not  perceive  extension,  so  that  if 
reduced  below  that  matter  would  not  exist  for  us ;  aod, 
in  like  manner,  Yieyond  e.  wttaiu  limit  pain  csnnot  be 
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divided  withoat,  bo  far  as  respects  us,  becomiog  a  DOn- 
entitj.  Or,  retuniiiig  to  the  apter  iUustration  derived 
firom  the  seconduy  qualities  of  bodies,  just  as  there  is  a 
force  of  intensity  which  sensible  qualities  cannot  exceed 
without  being  lost,  so  is  there  a  faintness  of  inteasity 
below  which  they  cannot  sink  without  also  disappearing. 
The  faint  colour  passes  into  colourlessness;  the  low  sound 
glides  into  silence;  and  so  must  it  be  with  all  mental 
sensations. 

"  It  is  an  idle  reply  to  our  anticipated  objection  to  the 
scheme  proposed  above,  '  There  is  an  end  of  the  moral 
argument  founded  on  the  too  great  severity  of  endless 
suffering.  We  are  not  to  be  charged  with  ascribing  both 
too  much  leniency  and  too  much  severity  to  the  judg- 
ments of  God.'  We  have  not  charged  this  view  with 
too  great  severity,  for  we  most  of  us  never  heard  of  it 
before.  And  now  we  have  heard  of  it,  we  do  not  find 
fault  with  it  for  its  severity  or  its  leniency,  but  for  its 
absurdity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which,  whatever  it  may  say  as  to 
the  duration,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  its  threat  of  inten- 
aily  of  suffering. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  writer  himself  would 
have  us  adopt  this  curious  theory,  whicli  was  only  in- 
tended to  stop  our  mouths  on  the  subject  of  the  moral 
argument.  But  how  trifling  was  it  to  answer  our  objec- 
tion to  one  theory  on  a  certain  score,  by  proposing  one  to 
which  we  could  not  fail  to  object  on  another!  We 
rejected  the  theory  of  a  punishment,  infinite  because 
unending,  for  a  finite  offence,  because  it  is  unjust;  we 
now  reject  a  tlieory  of  punishment,  finite  though  un- 
ending, because  it  is  impossible;  and  end  as  we  began 
by   proposing  a  scheme   both   possible   and  just^   in 
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which  pnniBhment  ia  Baite  in  amount  becanse  fioite  in 
dnration. 

"  In  fine,  let  me  eay,  it  ia  so  rare  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
be  met  by  anylbiDg  like  close  argument,  we  are  much 
indebted  to  this  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  for 
liaving  met  us  thus,  and  can  only  wish  that  his  example 
may  be  followed  by  others," 


BEAUTT  AND  TfiDTU, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BEAUTY  AND  TRUTH — EABLT  ERROR — ME  LLOYD's 
LETTERS — ANGLICAN  0MNI8M — OMNISM  AND  HUMAN 
RELATIONS— CONCEALMENT  OF  REDIVIVALISM. 

"  My  dear  Miss  MilWOOD, — I  rejoice  to  hear,  through 
our  friend  Mr  Merton,  of  your  continued  deep  interest 
in  those  high  themes  we  communed  on  together.  Al- 
most the  first  instant  I  saw  you,  I  conceived  the  hope 
of  your  being  one  day  a  Universalis t,  and  I  now  trust 
this  hope  is  about  to  be  realised.  But — do  you  know  ? 
1  am  somewhat  anxious  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  to  hold  the  doctrine.  There  b  a  maxim  which, 
from  toy  childhood,  I  have  heard  my  dear  father  so 
strongly  insist  on,  that  it  has  been  fairly  beaten  into 
my  mind,  '  Learn  where  to  stop.'  For  the  attainment 
of  truth,  I  think  there  are  few  things  more  important 
than  to  assign  their  proper  limits  to  our  natural  inner 
tests  of  truth,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  go  on  from  the 
interpreting  of  the  voice  of  God's  objective  revelation  to 
the  drowning  of  it.  We  had,  if  you  remember,  some 
very  interesting  conversation  on  this  subject  at  Mr 
Mertou'fl.  Now,  dear  Miss  Milwood,  the  doctrine  of 
destruction  may  be  less  delightful  to  you  than  that  of 
final  bliss  j  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  your  heart 
may  not  bear  witness  for  the  one  aa  it  doea  foi  tJ:i«  q\^  \ 
Q 
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but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  tlie 
only  test  of  truth.  Love  is  the  most  simple  of  all  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  much  in  the  realm  of  high  tmth,  as 
of  the  lower,  which  involves  principles  that  are  veiy 
recondite,  all  which,  doubtless,  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  supreme  law  of  love ;  but  which  formally  are 
by  no  means  coincident  witli  it.  Such,  I  think,  is  the 
case  with  the  great  truth  of  destruction,  I  would  have 
you,  dear  friend,  approach  it  with  reverence,  as  a  subject 
invested  with  awe,  and  yet  with  confidence  and  sim- 
plicity, as  one  really  most  compatible  with  the  tender- 
ness of  God.  I  do  not  think,  Iiowever,  the  matter  was 
by  any  means  fiiUy  brought  out  before  you  at  Wester- 
ton,  because  you  joined  our  circle  after  it  was  discussed. 
1  have  begged  my  husband  to  let  me  send  yon  some  of 
Ilia  papers  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  you  will  read  them 
with  interest,  and  I  hope  they  will  have  the  efifect  of 
convincing  you  of  the  truth  of  this  important  doctrine. 
We  cannot  _^ce  others,  however,  to  feel  and  tliink  as  we 
do;  and  so,  dear  Miss  Milwood,  though  it  should  end  in 
your  remaining  as  unconvinced  as  now,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  too  much  disappointed ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  the  strong  bond  of  congenial  feeling  which  still  will 
unite  us. — Yours  affectionately, 

"  E.  SOMEBS." 

Miss  Milwood  to  Elizabeth. 
"  Dearest  Mks  Somers, — I  have  just  received  your 
letter  with  the  accompanying  most  valuable  packet  of 
Mr  Somers'  papers.  These  I  shall  read  with  the  utmost 
and  most  candid  attention.  Meanwhile,  I  lose  do  time 
in  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  your  kindness  in  iste- 
Xeatiag  jouiselt  aa  7011  do  vo.  my  s^iritoal  and  theologi- 
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cal  progress.  Accept,  too,  lay  warm  thanks  for  com- 
plying with  my  wish  to  know  how  your  beloved  parents 
received  the  intelligence  of  your  change  of  views.  It 
seemed  to  ma  all,  as  you  describe  it,  most  natural — your 
father's  catholic  heart,  embracing  you  with  its  ancient 
warmth,  not  only  as  his  unchanged  child,  but  as  the 
truth-lover,  the  faithful  one;  your  gentle  and  more  timid 
mother,  somewhat  fearful  of  the  sea  of  speculation,  as  it 
seemed   to  her,  on  which  her   beloved  daughter  had 

laoBched Ah  I  dear  Mrs  Somers,  I  have  no 

parents  to  love  on  in  spite  of  every  change.  I  fear 
much  that  I  shall  find  my  sister  highly  displeased  witli 
me  when  I  return  to  her.  She  wrote  me  a  letter  lately 
which  I  cannot  describe  otherwise  than  as  unkind,  re- 
specting my  change  of  views,  of  which  she  had  received 
a  hint  through  others,  I  had  not  thought  it  well  to 
write  to  her  myself  on  the  subject  in  the  present  imma- 
turity of  my  opinions.  You  know  how  sensitive  I  am, 
and  bow  dependent  in  feeling ;  and  will,  I  know,  feel 
for  me.  But  I  must  seek  to  cherish  in  myself,  by  the 
aid  of  God's  blessed  Spirit,  that  which,  believe  me,  I  did 
obtaia  from  you — deeper  love  for  the  truth  for  its  own 
noble  sake.  I  lately  met  with  a  passage,  by  a  Scotch 
writer,  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  which  breathes  much 
the  same  spirit  as  your  letter,  'Remorselessly,  as  it 
rushes  on,  tmth  scatters  a  thousand  beautiful  dreams, 
slumbering  like  morning  dew-drops  among  the  branthes 
of  the  wood;  but  from  the  path  of  its  progress  there  rises, 
more  slowly,  a  stem  but  true  and  lasting  glory,  before 
which,  in  due  lime,  the  former  "  shall  no  more  be  Ti:- 
membered,  neither  come  into  mind." ' 

"  I  am  not  naturally,  however,  so  strong  as  you  are  ; 
besides,  yon  have  a  hosband  to  lean  on,  a&d  \  k\nii\^ 
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alone.  Therefore,  I  must  confess  it  is  comforting  to  me 
to  know  that  there  have  been,  at  different  times  in  the 
(Jlmrch,  men  of  note  and  standing,  wlio,  to  say  the  least, 
have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  Etemism.  You  read  me 
something  out  of  a  note  of  Dr  Hamilton's  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  would  you  be  so  kind,  at  your  leisure,  as  to  give  me 
again  the  substance  of  what  he  says  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? 

"I  have  been  reading  'Milner's  Church  History' 
since  you  left — '  the  judicious  and  clear-sighted  Milner,' 
as  your  husband  terms  him — and  I  have  certainly  been 
much  struck  with  his  honest  testimony  to  the  gross  and 
absurd  error  which  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity.  Really,  when  we  think  how  soon  the 
stream  of  the  Christian  Church  itself  was  stained  with 
the  mud  of  superstition  and  &lse  philosophy — and  even 
the  best  Christians,  almost  all,  to  use  Milner's  words, 
'  mixed  human  inventions  with  Divine  troths,  and 
clouded  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel' — I  think  it  is 
enough  to  cure  any  thoughtful  and  candid  mind  of 
attaching  any  very  great  importance  to  the  authority  of 
tradition,  nor,  therefore,  to  a  doctrine  which  derives  its 
main  strength  from  it. 

"  I  had  a  veiy  interesting  letter  lately  from  Mr  Lloyd, 
in  which,  after  referring  to  5Ir  Somers'  remark  of  the 
traditional  bonds  which,  like  swaddling  clothea,  would 
keep  us  always  babes,  he  says,  '  Of  this  we  have  a 
marked  example  in  the  close  adherence  of  our  national 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  that  veraion  with  which, 
doubtless,  the  trauslators  were  the  earliest  and  best  ac- 
quainted— tlie  Vulgate — their  conformity  with  which  ii 
too  constant,  and  in  points  too  little  self-evident,  to 
aljow  the  coincidence  \.c>  \ifc  ex.^lained  in  ( 
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with  independeDt  investigation.  If,  then,  to  the  express 
Etemist  testimony  of  these  national  versions,  we  add  the 
authority  of  creeda,  articles,  confessions  of  faith,  and  the 
general  conformity  of  opinion,  in  order  to  admission  to 
the  ministry  or  even  to  church-fellowaliip,  required  by 
bodies  that  have  not  auch  express  standards,  I  think  we 
may,  without  presumption,  suppose  the  pogsibility  of  an 
opiuion,  even  widely  prevalent  as  tliis,  being  after  all 
wrong.'  He  warns  me  that  I  shall  often  hear  the  term 
Universalism  used  as  one  of  strong  disapprobation,  espe- 
cially by  American  Christians ;  and  this,  in  part,  from 
tlie  nature  of  tlte  Universalism  most  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  belief  in  the  final  happiness  of 
all  is  usually  combined  witli  serious  error.  He  says  (I 
would  have  sent  you  the  letter,  but  I  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  some  parts  of  it) ,  '  Of  course,  there  are  differences 
amongst  Universalists  there  as  in  other  countries ;  but 
those  I  refer  to — and  who  constitute,  I  believe,  by  far  tlie 
most  numerous  class— do  not  (let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood) believe  in  a  temporary  punishment  proportioned 
to  offence,  but  disbelieve  in  all  future  punishment  what- 
ever. This  is  certainly  a  pernicious  doctrine  (though 
occasionally  found,  I  believe,  with  tlie  greatest  purity 
and  real  spirituality  of  life),  and  annlogous  in  civil 
matters  to  the  remission  of  all  punishment  for  crime.' 
In  a  former  letter  he  made  some  very  valuable  remarks 
on  the  slow  development  of  Omnism, 

" '  With  regard  to  the  great  concealment  hitherto  of 
Universalism,'  he  writes,  '  Scripture  itself  supplies  us 
with  an  analogy  in  the  prophecies  of  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  was  a  natural  and  clearly  intentional 
type  of  God's  purposes  of  universal  love,  wliile  the 
first  aeparatioQ  of  the  Jews  represented  the  election  oC  «l 
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pecniiar  people  in  Christ.  This  greater  mystery — the 
true  "  mjBtery  which  has  been  kept  secret  for  many 
ages  " — haa  been  all  the  time  written  in  plain  and  on- 
effaced  characters  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as 
the  other  was  in  the  Old.  The  glad  tidings  of  a  com- 
mon salvation  were  received  with  astonishment,  at  first 
even  incredulity,  by  the  disciples  of  old,  and  snch  is  the 
reception  fjiven  in  our  day  by  the  people  of  God  gene- 
rally to  Universalism.  The  lime,  however,  is  not,  I 
trust,  very  far  distant  when  the  Revealer  of  secrets  will 
bring  this  glorious  truth  home  to  general  conviction.' " 

Elizabeth  to  Sophia  Milwood. 
"  Your  letter  touched  and  delighted  me.  I  sympathise 
deeply  with  you  in  your  insulation  of  feeling  on  many 
points,  and  especially  on  one  so  dear  to  you  as  Omnism. 
Believe  me,  too,  I  can  understand  better  than  yon  ima> 
gine  the  rest  which  it  gives  you  to  know  that  some  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth  have  held  the  view  before  you. 
I  shall  at  once  give  you  the  substance  of  Dr  Uamiltou's 
information  on  the  particular  point  you  speak  of  respect- 
ing the  Church  of  England.  Dr  Hamilton  rightly  says 
it  has,  as  a  church,  been  undisguised  in  Etemism.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  something  remarkable,  which 
needs  explanation,  in  the  subsequent  omission  of  three 
of  the  original  forty-two  articles  under  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  last  of  wiiich  bore  this  title,  '  All  men  shall  not  be 
saved  at  the  length,'  Dr  Hamilton  quotes  it  as  follows: 
'  Tliey  also  are  worthy  of  condemnation,  jvho  endeavour 
at  this  time  to  restore  the  dangerous  opinion,  that  all 
men,  be  they  never  so  ungodly,  shall  at  length  be  saved, 
when  they  have  suffered  paina  for  their  sins  a  certaia 
time  appointed  by  Gtodla  ^^Uit.\i%.'   Tillotson  and  Jeieiny 
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Taylor  are  instanced  by  Dr  Hamilton  as  unsettled  in 
Etemist  views ;  while  Bishop  Newton,  to  the  same  con- 
closion  with  whom  Hartley  is  descrihed  as  coming,  and 
Kdmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  are  quoted  as  main- 
taining clearly  the  opposite.  The  quotation  from  Bishop 
Newton  is  as  follows : — '  To  suppose  that  a  man's  happi- 
ness to  all  eternity  should  absolutely  and  nnchangeably 
be  fixed  by  the  uncertain  behaviour  of  a  few  years  in 
this  life,  is  a  supposition  even  more  unreasonable  and 
unnatural  than  that  a  man's  mind  and  manners  should 
be  completely  formed  in  his  cradle,  and  his  whole  fortune 
and  condition  should  depend  upon  his  infancy — infancy 
being  moch  greater  in  proportion  to  the  few  years  of  this 
life,  than  the  whole  of  ihia  life  to  eternity.'  Dr  South- 
wood  Smith,  in  the  appendix  to  his  valuable  work  on 
the  '  Divine  Government,'  names  Bishop  Newton  aa  an 
able  and  ardent  advocate  of  Uuiversalism.  He  also 
mentions,  besides  a  pretty  long  list  of  works  on  that 
side,  a  letter,  first  printed  in  1661,  by  Bishop  Rust,  'a 
learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  entitled,  "  A  Letter 
of  Eesolution  concerning  (>igen  and  most  of  hia  Opi- 
nions," in  which  there  are  many  strong  and  extremely 
well-written  passages  in  favour  of  this  opinion.'  This  is 
also  the  case  in  a  work  whfch  is  considered  of  great 
merit,  the  'Treatise  concerning  the  State  of  Departed 
Souls,'  of  Dr  Thomas  Burnet,  an  English  clergyman  of 
much  note  in  his  day. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  have  begun  to  stttdff  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  subject,  along  with  my  hus- 
band, and  rightly  esteem  me  highly  privileged  in  having 
BQch  a  guide  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  But  since 
our  return,  you  will  readily  suppose  my  time  has  \ks& 
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very  much  occupied  with  Tisitors.  Beeidea  my  own 
friends,  all  the  gentry  for  miles  round  are  seduloua  to 
pay  their  respects  to  my  husband  and  his  bride;  and 
coming  from  a  distance,  they  are  often  invited  to  stay 
lunch.  Now  you  are  aware  that  thie  is  a  mode  of  inter- 
course and  a  kind  of  society  to  which  I  am  little  accus- 
tomed, and  at  times  I  find  it  fatiguing ;  at  otheiB,  being 
of  an  excitable  temperament,  I  find  it  exciting,  plea- 
sorably,  or  otherwise  ;  and  in  either  case  my  mind  is  in 
the  meantime  often  too  much  distracted  to  pursue  a  course 
of  continued  thought.  But  my  delight  in  Omnism  is  all 
the  time  inexpressible ;  and  when  I  fall  back  on  it,  I  find 
it  supply  me  at  all  times  with  a  spring  of  healthful, 
refreshing,  and  exhilarating  feeling.  When  I  am  tempted 
to  despise  such  an  one  as  fade  and  idealess,  and  to  find 
her  society  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  and  to  dislike  such 
another  as  heartless  and  full  of  petty  malice,  and  to  wish 
to  avoid  her  society  all  my  life,  I  turn  in  tliought  to  the 
Divine  idea  eventually  to  be  realised  in  both,  and  my 
contempt  and  repugnance  are  changed  into  respect  and 
love.  I  must  tell  you,  too,  what  a  thrill  I  felt  when  we 
were  walking  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Manchester,  and 
people  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  all  strangers  to  us,  and 
none  heeding  us  even  for  a  moment,  my  husband  pressed 
my  arm  within  his,  and  with  one  of  his  beantiful  smiles, 
so  sweet  and  yet  so  manly,  said,  with  a  momentary 
glance  upwards,  '  We  are  all  going  one  way  I '  My 
husband's  position,  his  intellect  and  character,  most 
secure  him  respect  \  and  there  is  something  aboat  him 
which  seems  to  give  him  a  license,  even  in  the  estimate 
of  common  minds,  to  think  for  himself.  I  expect  to  find 
— indeed,  I  have  already  indications  of  it — that  many  of 
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my  own  friends  will  be  estranged  by  my  change  of 
views.  But  while  I  repudiate  and  hate  the  notion,  that 
when  a  woman  marries  she  is  to  become,  in  heart,  inde- 
pendent of  former  associations,  still  I  should  be  ungrate- 
ful to  the  love  which  has  so  blessed  me  in  my  nearest 
relations,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  their  paramount  pre- 
ciousness  and  sufficiency.  I  feel  now,  indeed,  as  if,  while 
my  parents'  and  my  husband's  love  were  spared  to  me 
entire,  no  shaft  of  sorrow  could  reach  my  affections  from 
any  other  quarter.  But  I  fear  I  am  thoughtless,  my 
dear  Miss  Milwood,  in  writing  thus  to  you,  who  have 
been  in  these  respects  so  dissimilarly  placed.  You  will, 
I  feel  certain,  be  blessed,  though  not  perhaps  just  in  the 
way  that  I  have  been.  Meantime,  I  know  well  you 
would  not  begrudge  me  my  present  happiness,  if  you 
were  aware  how  heart-dreary  my  life  had  generally  been, 
except  in  the  family  affections,  before  I  possessed  it. 
Were  this  a  selfish  love,  I  should  feel  ashamed,  dear 
friend,  to  write  one  word  concerning  it ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  highest  blessing  to  be  obtained  through  par- 
ticular affections — and  it  is  one  which  /  know  you  will 
agree  with  me,  can  be  gained  through  all  such  as  are 
pure,  and  high,  and  worthy,  whether  they  be  outwardly 
crowned  or  not — is  the  deeper  channel  which  they  cut  in 
the  soul  for  the  flow  of  all  benevolent  affections.  And 
when  Omnism  is  added,  how  exquisite  is  the  feeling  of 
universal  benevolence !  For  my  part,  when  I  look  at  a 
squabbling  imp,  dirty  and  degraded,  or  think  of  the 
felon  steeped  in  crime,  and  remember,  '  Thou  wilt  one 
day  be  as  beautiful  and  as  dear  to  me  as  Frederic  is  now,' 
truly  it  seems  to  raise  a  fabric  of  wonder  and  of  glory 
before  my  vision.     Ah,  dear  friend,  the  ideas  of  God 
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infinitely  transcend  ouib;  and  in  this  highest  realm, 
even  more  emphatically  than  any  other,  shall  we  one  day 
find  that '  truth  is  etrange — stranger  than  fiction.'  " 

Mrs  Merlon  to  Elizabeth. 

"I  owe  you  many  apologies,  dear  Mrs  Soinera,  for 
my  tardiness  in  replying  to  your  kind  letter ;  bat  you 
know  how  very  much  my  time  and  mind  are  necessarily 
occupied  with  domestic  duties.  I  find  time,  however,  I 
assure  you,  to  think  very  much  on  the  grand  themes  we 
discussed  together.  I  shall  ever  look  hack  to  that  time 
as  to  a  kind  of  oasis  amidst  the  vulgarities  of  life.  Be 
assured  that,  whatever  belief  I  settle  in,  the  high  and 
holy  influence  of  our  converse  then  will  ever  be  wafted 
back,  as  a  breeze  full  at  once  of  health  and  Jragrance, 
back  upon  my  spirit. 

"  You  request  me,  however,  to  state  any  diiSctiltiea 
that  may  occur  to  me,  and  I  shall  now  do  so.  The 
entire  novelty  of  your  views  is,  I  must  confess,  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  me.  I  give  up  the  accusation  of 
presumption  entirely ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how 
humbly,  as  well  as  tmstfuliy,  yoo  both  hold  the  view. 
I  also  feel  that  the  growth  and  spread  of  Divine  truth  is 
a  matter  wlucli  rests  so  entirely  in  God's  hands,  that  in 
itself  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition,  that  the 
good  and  the  learned  in  preceding  ages  should  have 
Jailed  to  see  it;  but,  then,  my  difficulty  is.  How  could 
God  have  suffered  so  grand  and  important  a  truth  to 
remain  so  long  hidden  from  His  own  children — the  pr«y- 
ing,  ti-usting,  labouring  students  and  explorers  of  His 

blessed  mind  and  will? — Yonn  in  tme 

affection, 

"  Ladea  Mebton." 
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Elizabeth  to  Mrs  Merton. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Merton, — Your  letter  did  my  heart 
good.  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  a  peculiar  providence 
which  led  us  to  visit  you  this  spring.     Whatever  the 

further  result,  I  shall  think  so Your  difficulty, 

so  feelingly  stated,  set  Frederic  to  write  a  short  paper 
on  the  subject ;  and  this  I  send  you  as  far  better  than 
any  reply  I  could  indite.  You  may  keep  it  if  you 
choose,  as  Mary,  who,  with  all  her  waywardness,  is  the 
most  obliging  creature  in  the  world,  has  made  a  copy  of 
it  for  me. 

Frederic's  Paper — Rareness  of  Belief. 

"The  rareness  of  belief,  throughout  every  age,  in 
Omnism  as  a  Scripture  doctrine,  has  led  to  an  h  priori 
argument  against  its  truth,  founded  on  a  supposed  law 
of  the  Divine  procedure.  'Is  it  credible,'  it  is  said, 
'that  a  doctrine,  if  true,  important  and  delightful  as 
Universalism,  should  have  been  left  by  the  great  Dis- 
poser so  long  in  the  mine  of  Scripture  undiscovered,  save 
by  comparatively  a  few  individuals?'  I  shall  draw  my 
reply  to  this  from  a  passage  of  Bishop  Butler's,  where, 
in  another  connexion,  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing is  demonstrated — '  And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole 
scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so,  if  it  ever 
comes  to  be  understood  before  the  "restitution  of  all 
things,"  and  without  miraculous  interpositions,  it  must 
be  in  the  same  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at — 
by  the  continuance  and  progress  of  learning  and  of 
liberty,  and  by  particular  persons  attending  to,  compar- 
ing, and  pursuing,  intimations  scattered  up  and  down  it, 
which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  genetalvty 
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of  the  world.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  all  improve- 
ments are  made ;  by  thoughtful  men  tracing  oat  obscure 
hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  us  by  nature  accidentally,  or 
which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds  by  chance.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  incredible,  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in 
the  possession  of  mankind  should  contain  many  truths 
as  yet  undiscovered.  For  all  the  same  phenomena,  and 
the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  such 
great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  made 
in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  mankind  several  thousand  years  before.  And 
possibly  it  might  be  intended,  that  events,  as  they  come 
to  pass,  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several 
parts  of  Scriplure.' 

'*  He  then  observes  that  some  parts  of  natural  know- 
ledge arc  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  life  (a  truth  still  more  palpable  in  our 
age  than  his) ;  that  the  whole  course  of  nature  sheirs 
that  '  God  does  not  dispense  His  gifts  according  to  car 
notion  of  the  advantage  and  consequence  they  would  be 
to  us ;'  and  that  from  this,  and  His  method  of  dispell- 
ing knowledge,  we  have  an  analogy  full  to  the  point 

"An  objector  to  revelation  is  then  made  to  say, 
among  Otlier  things,  '  Is  it  credible  that  so  many  ages 
should  have  been  let  pass,  before  a  matter  of  such  a 
sort,  of  so  great  and  so  general  importance,  was  made 
known  to  mankind ;  end  then,  that  it  should  be  made 
known  to  so  small  a  part  of  them  ?'  [The  objection  here 
urged  against  Revelation  generally  corresponds  precisely 
to  that  we  have  mentioned  as  brought  against  Unive^ 
aalism.  If,  then,  the  late  and  so  partial  communicatioffl 
of  a  blessing,  paramount  as  the  gospel,  does  not,  we  feel, 
inralidate  its  clwma  to  &  Qi-4UA  qri^n^  h  Jortiori  moA 
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the  similar  claim  of  TJniversalism  be  unaflFected  by  such 
an  argament,  since,  however  great  its  importance,  it  can 
by  no  means  be  compared  with  that  of  the  gospel  scheme.] 
To  this  the  author  replies,  in  the  way  of  analogy,  ^  Men 
are  naturally  liable  to  diseases ;  for  which  God,  in  His 
good  providence,  has  provided  natural  remedies.  But 
remedies  existing  in  nature  have  been  unknown  to  man- 
kind for  many  ages — are  known  but  to  few  now ;  pro- 
bably many  valuable  ones  are  not  known  yet,' 

"  When  truths,  whether  of  a  theoretical  or  practical 
nature,  are  fully  established,  the  folly  of  such  a  train  of 
objection  becomes  apparent.  Yet,  if  one  should  have 
said  to  Jenner,  *  Your  discovery,  if  true,  would  be  so 
very  useful,  I  cannot  imagine  it  would  have  been  with- 
held so  long  from  mankind;'  or  another  to  Newton, 
*  This  law  of  universal  gravitation  would  be  such  an 
important  truth,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  un- 
known till  this  day  to  philosophers  and  the  world,'  there 
would  have  been  as  much  reason  in  either  objection  as 
in  the  similar  one  we  are  now  considering. 

"  The  law  which  God  adopts  in  communicating  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  is  one  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. And  where  shall  we  find  the  point  when  this 
progress,  this  development,  must  cease  ?  If  we  turn  to 
science — how  important,  how  glorious  the  discoveries 
which,  after  centuries  of  eager  and  searching  investiga- 
tion, and  of  days  and  nights  of  earnest,  patient,  and  con- 
suming toil  passed  by  its  many  sons,  it  has  remained  for 
its  votaries  in  our  times  to  lay  before  us!  How  ex- 
haustless,  how  bewildering  in  amount  and  wonder  the 
knowledge  drawn  from  this  book  of  nature  which  is 
daily  pouring  in  upon  us !  And  how  curious,  how 
useftil,  how  stupendous  the  applications  of  this  know- 
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ledge  in  arts  and  inventions,  whereby  the  wants  and 
whims  of  man  are  met  or  anticipated,  and  the  rebellion? 
elements  are  compelled  to  do  him  service !  And  shall 
we  believe  that  that  other  book — the  book  of  Divine 
levelation — that  rich  and  eshanstleBS  world  of  tmth,  hu 
no  fresh  treasures  to  yield  us  ?  Have  we  spread  out  for 
display  all  its  wonders?  Uave  we  traced  out  all  ttn 
labyrinths?  Have  our  telescopes  brought  us  tidings  of 
all  the  stars  in  itg  firmament?  If  not,  then  let  not  their 
novelty  make  us  reject  tresh  Scripture  discoveries." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR  COURTHOPE— FIRST  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  WILL. 

The  readers  of  "  Ashbum  "  may  remember  having  been 
introduced  to  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Courthope, 
with  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  his  spending  an  afternoon 
at  Ashbum,  Frederic  had  a  short  but  interesting  con- 
versation on  religious  subjects.  Their  intimacy  subse- 
quently deepened;  and  this  summer  succeeding  Fre- 
deric's marriage,  Mr  Courthope  paid  them  a  fortnight's 
visit  at  Ashburn.  He  was  far  more  settled  in  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  had  now  firmly  and  cordially  closed 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  but  Calvinism  pre- 
sented certain  formidable  difficulties  still  to  his  mind. 

I  shall  transport  my  readers  with  me  to  the  library  at 
Ashburn,  which  they  must  imagine  a  spacious  room, 
almost  entirely  lined  with  bookshelves,  surmounted  by 
busts,  with  a  lofty  oaken  ceiling,  and  three  windows  in 
deep  recesses  looking  down  on  the  lawn.  Elizabeth  had 
been  sitting  writing  at  a  little  table  in  one  of  these  re- 
cesses, and  had  just  risen  to  open  the  window,  this  sultry 
July  noon,  when  her  husband  and  Mr  Courthope  joined 
her  from  another  part  of  the  room.  After  all  three  had 
stood  awhile  by  the  open  window  enjoying  the  view  and 
the  cool  breeze,  and  discussing  the  harvest  prospects, 
Mr  Courthope  turning  away,  "  Sit  down  by  me  here, 
Elizabeth,"  said  Frederic,  turning  to  the  settee,  aivd 
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leaving  Mr  Courthope  to  occupy  the  chair,  over  whose 
back  he  was  leaning.  "  We  are  going  to  have  a  discus- 
sioti  which  will  highly  delight  yoa :  it  is  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity." 

Mr  G. — "  In  the  first  place,  I  think  I  may  ask  it  of 
your  candour  to  consider  this  question  simply  aa  one  of 
cODSciouaneSB  and  reasoning,  and  not  as  one  of  dogmatic 
Scriptural  teaching  one  way  or  the  other." 

Fred. — "  Certainly.  I  am  quite  willing  we  should 
treat  it  so  in  the  first  place,  at  any  rate." 

Mt  C. — "  Natural  religion  teaches  us  that  there  is  one 
Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  whose  will  is  para- 
mount. But  though  whatever  He  wills  to  be  done  ia 
done,  and  whatever  He  wilia  not  to  he  done  is  not  done, 
I  do  not  see  that  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  every- 
tliing  that  is  and  happens  is  to  Him  a  matter  of  will  it 
all ;  a  very  great  deal  is  matter  of  indifierence,  and,  in  i 
certain  sense,  of  chance." 

Fred.^-"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  thing  being  a 
matter  of  chance  ?     Do  you  mean  that  it  is  uncaused?" 

ifr  C. — "  No.  I  believe  with  you,  that  no  actuality 
is  uncaused.  But  what  I  mean  is  this  :  two  effects,  each 
necessarily  connected  with  its  own  cause,  may  also  have 
a  relation  to  one  another  that  was  not  contemplated  in 
the  production  of  these  effects,  and  which  therefore,  ta 
regards  them,  was  accidental;  but,  more  than  this,  dm 
relation,  if  it  be  iu  itself  a  matter  of  sheer  indifference, 
and  if  it  lead  to  nothing  beyond  itself,  may  be  said  to 
be  neither  as  an  end  nor  as  a  means  worthy  to  have 
been  contemplated,  nor  actually  to  have  been  contem- 
pUted  by  God  Himself,  not  therefore  a  matter  of  toiU  to 
Kim  at  all,  but  of  accident.  Let  ns  suppose  a  case.  A 
i(  ishes  to  walk  from  «a&t  to  west,  and  does  so ;  B  wishes 
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to  walk  from  west  to  east,  and  does  so;  at  a  certain 
point  thej  meet,  bat  do  not  observe  each  other,  and 
pass  on.  Here  was  a  relation  which,  ending  with  itself, 
was  in  every  sense  accidental" 

Fred, — "  Very  ingenious !  Is  it  not,  Elizabeth  ?  I 
am  curious  to  see  to  what  this  is  to  conduct  us." 

Mr  C, — "  My  argument  comes  to  this.  If  God  has  so 
arranged  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  that  His  ends 
shall  be  accomplished,  it  may  be  that  there  are  other 
things  which,  as  respects  these,  are  indifferent  and  ac- 
cidental, which  He  leaves  to  be  determined  by  the  will 
of  man ;  and  this  may  account  for  what  after  all  must  be 
accounted  for — the  consciousness  man  has  of  freedom  in 
the  exercise  of  his  will." 

Fred. — "  Your  first  illustration  requires  particular  con- 
sideration. I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  fallacy 
arising  from  neglecting  the  truth  that  a  relation  is  a  sub- 
jective thing,  which  only  exists  as  it  inheres  in  some 
mind.  Now,  that  A  should  start  at  a  particular  time 
and  in  a  particular  direction,  and  stop  at  a  particular 
spot,  are  not  by  the  hypothesis  a  matter  of  indifference, 
nor  are  so  the  similar  particulars  respecting  B.  There- 
fore, the  necessary  result  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
that  A  and  B  should  both  be  at  a  particular  time  at  the 
spot  we  will  call  C,  where  they  cross  each  other  by  the 
way.  But  what  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  is 
the  relation  which  this  brings  A  and  B  into  witli  one 
another — a  relation  which  only  exists  as  they  are  con- 
templated together  in  connexion  with  the  same  spot. 
Now  this  relation,  to  exist  at  all,  must  6xist  in  some 
mind.  We  will  suppose  it  to  exist  only  in  the  Divine 
mind,  and  to  be  viewed  by  it  with  indifference.  The 
result  of  our  investigation  is  this,  that,  so  far  as  our 
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human  language  can  deacribe  the  case,  the  Dirine  aa 
the  human  mind  haa  certain  ideas  in  it,  which  exist 
there  simply  as  ideas,  and  not  aa  objects  of  choice  or 
affection — a  conclusion  which  is,  I  think,  highly  reason- 
able. But  can  anything  which  springs  from  will  be  to 
God  only  an  idea?  According  to  my  view,  you  have 
not  granted  enough  when  you  say,  whatever  God  wills 
is  done,  and  whatever  He  wills  not  to  be  done  is  not 
done.  I  maintain  that  natural  religion,  carried  its  fiill 
length,  requires  us  to  say  that  nothing  but  what  He 
wills  is  done ;  for  if  anything  were  done  independent  of 
His  will,  He  would,  as  respects  that  event  and  the  agent 
in  it,  not  be  God ;  and  if  anything  in  the  universe  can 
be  independent  of  God,  everything  might" 

Mr  C. — "  But  what  if  God  have,  in  the  shape  of  will, 
given  to  every  rational  being  a  limited  power  of  origina- 
tion, as  the  fether  out  of  his  own  income  deals  out  to  his 
children  a  certain  sum  to  spend  as  they  like?" 

Fred. — "  What  prevents  the  cases  from  being  paiallel 
is,  that  the  son  is,  as  respects  the  father,  an  independent 
being,  which  the  creature  cannot  be  towards  God.  God 
Himself — I  say  it  with  reverence — could  not  confer  on  the 
creature  the  power  of  standing  by  itself  independent  of 
Him.  The  mechanician,  it  is  true,  shews  his  skill  in  so 
constructing  his  machine,  as  that  it  shall  continue  to 
work  when  he  has  left  it  He  leaves  it  to  itself,  we 
say ;  but  this  in  reali^  means  that  he  leaves  it  to  God, 
who,  by  means  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  is  con- 
tinually acting  upon  it.  But  God  cannot  in  this  way 
leave  us,  because  He  has  no  higher  God  to  take  His 
place;  and  as  for  leaving  us,  strictly  speaking,  to  our- 
selves, why,  if  we  can  go  on  carrying  out  the  highest 
iind  of  life — ^that  of  tU«  will — independently,  I  see  not 
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whj  we  should  not  have  obtained  it  at  first  indepen- 
dently too." 

Mr  C. — "  Tour  system  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Pan- 
theism." 

Fired, — "  I  would  not  give  it  that  name,  because  it 
would  be  misleading.  If  by  Pantheism  was  meant  the 
doctrine  that  every  act  in  the  universe  was  God's  act,  I 
should  certainly  subscribe  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  understood, 
as  in  this  connexion  I  believe  it  always  is,  to  mean  that 
Grod  is  the  only  actor,  I  reject  it.  Man,  though  in  every 
act  acted  upon,  yet  himself  acts,  just  as  the  body  that  is 
moved  itself  moves." 

Mr  C. — "  Ah !  There,  I  think,  is  another  objection 
to  your  system  :  it  would  confound  the  distinction  be- 
tween matter  and  mind — matter  is  acted  on,  mind  acts." 

Fred. — "  No,  I  should  say  the  distinction  was,  that 
matter  was  simply  acted  on,  but  in  none  but  a  figurative 
sense  ever  acts,  whereas  derived  mind,  as  the  underived, 
though  acted  on,  itself  acts." 

Mr  C. — "  I  can  scarcely  call  that  my  act  which  another 
performs  for  me." 

Fred. — "  But  if  another  causes  you  to  act,  then  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  you  do  not  act.  It  is 
the  same  with  being.  Because  God  causes  you  to  be, 
you  do  not  for  that  cease  to  be.  Indeed,  the  very  dif- 
ficulty you  start,  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  will,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  whole  of  what  constitutes  con- 
scious existence.  Without  considering  just  now  whether 
matter  can  in  any  but  a  relative  sense  be  said  to  exist, 
it  is  certain  that  existence,  as  predicated  of  it,  is  totally 
unlike,  not  presenting  one  idea  in  common  with  that  of 
sentient  mind  ;  whereas  the  existence  of  conscious  mind, 
presenting  as  a  present  actuality  many  of  the  aam^  1^1^:01% 
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as  the  existence  of  God  Himself,  may  as  tnilj  be  termed 
existence.  If,  when  God  creates  a  man  in  a  state  of 
feeling — that  of  love,  for  instance — he  really  loves,  what 
is  the  difficulty  of  believing,  that  when  God  creates  a 
man  in  the  act  of  willing,  he  really  wills?" 

Mr  C. — "  I  tliint  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
cases.  Emotions  are  created  in  as :  by  acts  of  will  we 
ourselves  enei^ise  on  others." 

Fred. — "  Any  argument  founded  on  the  distinction 
will,  I  think,  fail,  if  we  remember  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
God  as  truly  creates  a  being  at  every  successive  m«ment 
of  His  life  as  He  did  when  first  He  brought  him  into 
existence,  though,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  may  restrict 
the  term  to  this  first  act.  And  to  say  that  God  creates 
a  being's  existence,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  He  creates 
everything  which  constitutes  that  existence,  whether 
active  or  passive.  Thus  God  creates  man  at  first,  yon 
maintain,  with  only  a  power  to  will :  but  then,  if  Be 
afterwards  creates  him  in  a  certain  state  of  existence, 
part  of  which  consists  in  an  exercise  of  that  power,  i. «., 
an  act  of  will,  what  is  that  but  saying  that  God  creates 
that  will?" 

Mr  G. — "  But  we  are  responsible  for  our  wills  and 
not  for  our  capacities,  and  why  is  that  but  that  tlie  first 
are  strictly  our  own?" 

Fred. — "  It  is  because  there  is  the  moral  element  in 
the  one,  and  not  in  the  other,  not  because  the  one  is  our 
own  and  the  other  not — the  one  self-derived  and  the 
other  not.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  leave  the 
moral  side  of  the  question  till  we  have  disposed  of  the 
metaphysical." 

Mr  C. — "  Well,  confining  ourselves  to  that,  it  ia  to 
me  inoonceivabW  aaA.  otmttsr^  ^a  id.']  canacumaiien,  that 
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in  our  acts  of  will  it  is  Grod  who  is  willing  and  not 


we." 


FrecL — "  But  Necessitarians  do  not  say  that  God's 
will  acts  instead  of  man's ;  but  only  that  it  acts  on  and 
through  man's.  Of  this  consciousness  can  give  no  report : 
it  is  beyond  its  sphere.  The  will  is  conscious  that  it 
acts,  not  how  it  comes  to  act.  It  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience,  too,  that  consciousness  requires  some 
degree  of  education  before  it  can  detect  its  own  limits. 
The  child,  who  has  failed  to  note  the  processes  whereby 
he  comes  to  will  only  to  do  that  with  his  legs  and  arms 
which  he  is  able  to  do,  fancies  there  is  no  agency  at 
work  but  that  of  his  will  every  time  he  clenches  his 
hand  or  stamps  his  foot.  He  imagines  that  the  transi- 
tion is  as  direct  between  his  volition  and  his  bodily  act, 
as  that  between  the  original  fiat  of  the  Creator  and  the  re- 
sult— God  said, '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.' 
But  later  in  the  day  he  learns,  perhaps  by  means  of  a  fit 
of  illness,  that  when  the  creature  wills,  he  cannot  directly 
effect  the  thing  which  he  purposes,  as  respects  his  own 
body,  any  more  than  the  world  without.  E,  g,y  a  man 
wills  to  raise  his  hand,  but  the  connexion  between  his 
willing  and  his  doing  it,  depends  not  on  himself  but  on 
God.  He  might  will  a  thousand  times  more  strongly 
than  he  does,  and  if  God  did  not  cause  his  body  to  obey 
the  impulse,  it  would  not  obey  it.  Now,  in  like  manner 
there  is  many  an  adult  who  fancies  that  he  has  but  to 
wiU  in  order  to  will,  but  whom  a  better  informed  con- 
sciousness would  teach  that  there  is  an  inconceivable 
number  of  things  which  (metaphysically)  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  willing  to  will,  but  which,  practically,  he 
could  not  will.     And  what  does  this  prove?" 

Mr  C. — "  But,  morally  considered,  the  act  of  y:vII  ia 
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the  real  act.  If  the  child  wills  to  strike  me,  bat  fiods 
that,  weakened  by  iever,  he  cannot  do  bo,  still,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  he  has  strock  me.  Therefore,  it  seems  a 
self-contradictoiy  aaaertion  that  ao  act  of  will  can  be  as 
such  abortive." 

Fred. — "  That  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  dif- 
ficulty :  I  don't  quite  see  how  I  can  get  rid  of  it.  Oan 
you  help  me,  Elizabeth?  Why  is  it  that  if  I  will  to 
hurt  a  man,  it  is  morally  the  same  as  if  I  did  eo ;  where- 
as if  I  will  to  be  good  and  kind,  and  yet  do  not  succeed 
in  being  so,  it  is  by  no  means  morally  the  same  as  if  I 
had  succeeded?" 

ElizaheiJi. — "  I  think  the  solution  must  be  found  in 
the  principle  you  have  often  laid  down,  that  the  motives 
which  lead  to  an  act  of  will  give  it  its  true  character, 
and  not  the  result  of  the  act,  whether  this  be  physical  or 
moral  in  its  nature.  So  yoa  must  look,  in  the  one  case, 
to  the  motives  which  led  you  to  will  to  strike,  and  not 
to  the  not-striking;  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  present 
motives  which  led  to  the  particular  act  of  willing  to  be 
good  and  kind,  and  not  to  the  absent  goodness  and  kind- 
ness, which,  had  they  existed,  would  certainly  have  in 
their  turn  furnished  fresh  motives  to  action.  If  those 
present  motions  were  conscientious,  then  the  moral  act 
was  so  far  good;  but  if  they  were  only  selfish,  arising  om 
of  the  discomfort  of  evil,  the  act  was  only  a  selfish  one." 

Mr  C. — "  I  think  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion.    Do  not  you,  Mr  Somers  ?" 

Fred. — "Perfectly  so.  Let  me  see,  how  stood  our 
argument?  Oh,  I  wished  to  lay  down  that  if  we  find 
that  the  will,  free  as  it  may  seem,  is  yet  restricted  on  all 
sides,  though  we  may  first  come  to  the  conscaouBneai  of 
th,i$,  like  the  clu\d.  wi^  hia  enfeebled  atrengtii,  by  otu 
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wishing  to  will  something  we  cannot  will^  we  must  look 
for  some  cause  for  oui  willing  as  we  do,  and  in  no  other 
manner,  out  of  our  own  will.  It  is  true  that  we  some- 
times seem  able  to  determine  our  own  wills  in  things 
indifferent,  but  I  think  Edwai'ds  has  shewn  that,  even  in 
these  cases,  the  will  does  not  directly  influence  the  will, 
but  it  is  always  by  means  of  some  consideration  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  motive.  It  is  impossible  simply  to 
will  to  will.  But  even  if  this  were  possible  in  such  cases  as 
I  have  referred  to,  it  is  clearly  not  so  in  those  of  a  strictly 
moral  nature ;  for  if  they  were  determined  in  any  other 
way  than  by  motives,  they  would  not  be  moral  acts." 

Mr  G, — "  Well,  though  I  cannot  give  up  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  able  in  a  measure  to  choose  our  own 
motives,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  we  must  act  from 
some  motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be  in  harmony 
with  our  nature,  which  was  given  to  us,  and  not  created 
by  us,  so  that  I  do  recognise  a  kind  of  necessity  of  the 
will;  but  this  is  very  different  from  our  having  each 
volition  directly  created  in  us  by  God." 

Fred, — "  I  object  to  the  expression  that  we  can  choose 
our  own  motives,  because  we  cannot  do  this  directly. 
We  can,  indeed,  influenced  hy  a  motive^  choose  to  turn 
our  minds  towards  certain  objects  of  thought,  and  culti- 
vate certain  feelings  rather  than  others,  and  thus  by 
means  of  present  supply  in  a  measure  future  motives 
and  influence  future  volitions ;  but  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  do  so.  The  reason  why  I  say  that 
God  creates  each  volition,  is  that,  as  I  said  before,  it 
seems  to  me  contrary  to  first  principles  to  suppose  that 
any  power  more  than  any  agent  has  an  energy  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  Preserver,  in  whom  all  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  its  being." 
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Mr  C. — "  I  retom,  however,  to  my  first  difficulty. 
Though  it  be  but  a  mode  of  statement,  and  laws  be  but 
settled  principles  of  the  Divine  procedure,  still  it  Barely 
involves  an  essential  and  important  difference,  whether, 
in  the  matter  of  conversion,  which  [turning  to  Elizabeth] 
was  our  starting-point  in  this  discussion,  the  laws  of  out 
original  nature  are  complied  with  or  set  aside." 

Fred. — "  The  distinction  is  certainly  important.  Bat 
if,  when  an  original  law  iB  only  set  aside  or  kept  in  abey- 
ance in  order  to  be  supplemented  by  a  new  law,  law 
itself  may  be  equally  honoured." 

Mr  C. — "  A  new  law.  That  is  just  the  question.  Is 
it  a  law,  or  a  direct  and  special  interference  with  law?" 

Fred. — "  Not  to  be  captious,  I  must  still  require,  ac- 
cording to  my  view  of  tlie  ca.se,  an  explanation  of  that 
expression  '  direct  interference,'  which  shall  prevent  it 
from  misieading.  All  being  God's  direct  acting,  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  room  for  His  interfirence  ;  still 
there  is  a  sense  in  wliich  that  combination  of  taws  which 
forms  our  original  nature  may  be  considered  more  oun, 
than  the  new  combination  which  is  the  result  of  con- 
version, though  this  may  bequite  as  much  in  accordance 
with  law  as  the  other." 

Mt  C. — "  In  ascribing  this  act  of  conversion  more 
specially  to  God,  I  only  adhere,  you  must  allow,  to  the 
language  of  divines  on  the  subject," 

Fred. — "  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  and  they  adhere  in 
it  closely  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  when  it  says, 
'  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything 
aa  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  And 
again,  '  Faith  which  is  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.'  The  only  possible  way  I  can  see  of  reconciliDg 
Bach  expressions  wVt\i  l\i«  dcx^txvuft  I  have  nuuntained  of 
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the  nniveiBal  agency  of  God,  is  to  nnderstand  the  term 
Qod  here  aa  signiiying  the  H0I7  Qho&t — that  Divine 
Agent  whose  office  it  specially  ia  to  execute  the  true  will 
of  the  Supreme." 

Mr  C. — "  Of  course,  believing  iu  the  Bible,  I  cannot 
but  maintain  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  bat  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  how  his  influ- 
ence can  differ  in  kind,  though  it  may  in  degree,  from 
that  of  fellow-men  upon  each  other — namely,  the  pre- 
sentment of  motive — without  doing  violence  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  constitution." 

Fred. — "  I  appreciate  your  objection,  I  would  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  however,  that,  while  certainly 
the  ordinary  mode  of  human  influence,  and  the  only  one 
that  can  be  termed  moral,  is  that  which  acts  through 
motive ;  yet  the  facts  of  mesmerism  seem  to  shew  there 
is  each  a  thing  as  one  will  acting  directly  on  another, 
without  the  intervention  of  motive  properly  bo  called.  In 
like  manner  may  the  Hoiy  Ghost,  I  believe,  directly 
produce  volitions  simply  by  the  exercise  of  his  will; 
but  certainly  all  his  spiritual  and  saving  influence  must 
be  by  means  of  motives.  The  question,  however,  re- 
mains, How  are  these  motives  produced?  Motives  are, 
we  know,  the  product  of  nature  and  circumstances. 
There  are  many  who  view  it  as  the  office  of  the  Spirit 
simply  to  bring  the  individual  into  such  bodily  and 
mental  circum stances ,  aa  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
reaching  his  understanding,  shall  present  a  class  of  new 
and  poweriiil  motives  to  the  whole  nature,  which,  acting 
according  to  their  proper  character,  there  arises  a  set  of 
new  and  marked  results,  which  we  term  conversion. 
But  if  this  be  all,  what  has  the  Spirit  done  which  men 
cannot  do  for  one  another,  and  for  themselvea?     A.  ^hi- 
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lanthropiat,  bj  dint  of  affectionate  and  wise  perenasion, 
perhaps  long  applied,  at  last  induces  a  drunkard  to 
attend  a  temperance  meeting.  He  there  is  convinced  of 
the  evil  and  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  the  duty  of  total 
abstinence ;  and,  yielding  to  his  convictions,  and  adopt- 
ing and  adhering  to  the  better  practice,  he  becomes 
morally  a  changed  man.  It  is  the  process  of  coze  in 
this  case  which  I  would  draw  attention  to,  not  the  re- 
sult. Here  all  that  is  done  for  the  man  is  done  from 
without,  which  by  no  means  answers  to  the  description 
given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Spirit's  influences.  More- 
over, though  I  believe  and  rejoice  in  the  possibility  of 
a  great  and  beautiful  gradaal  moral  change,  by  the 
awakening  and  strengthened  re-assertion  of  the  better 
principles  of  the  natural  man,  progressively  subjugating 
the  inferior,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  doing  violence  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  constitution  to  imagine  a  sudden  in- 
ward change  of  this  sort.  Whenever  the  change  is  at 
once  genuine  and  instantaneous,  and  of  such  we  have 
authentic  recoi-ds,  it  must  plainly  be  traced  (as  in  my 
view  it  is  in  every  case  of  true  conversion  in  reality 
traceable)  to  the  direct  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
puts  a  new  love,  a  new  faith  into  the  heart." 

Mr  0. — "  There  remains  the  deeply  important  question 
of  responsibility,  How  we  can  be  accountable  for  the 
non-possession  of  that  which  we  coatd  not  give  our- 
selves." 

Fred. — "  Though  it  certainly  does  not  a£Fect  the  main 
question  in  dispute,  I  must  remind  you,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  say,  becimse  a  man  cannot  be  saved 
without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore  he 
is  reapona^le  for  not  possessing  these  influences.  He  is 
respoDBible  fot  hia  vaa-,  va&.  &t  theae  alone.    The  grace 
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of  the  Holj  Spirit  is  a  priyilege,  which  God,  in  this 
stage  of  his  being,  does  not  confer  upon  him.  This  is 
the  uniform  tenor  of  Scripture  upon  this  point.  With 
regard  to  the  large  general  question  of  responsibility, 
though  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  one  thing  to  add  to 
what  the  Master  on  this  subject  has  already  written 
('  What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after  the  king?'), 
I  shall  hand  you  a  paper  of  my  own,  which  I  should  be 
glad  you  studied.  We  can  then  discuss  the  subject  to- 
gether again.  My  paper  was  written  some  years  ago. 
The  question  beiug  for  ever  settled  in  my  mind,  I  have 
long  ceased  to  read  much  upon  it.  I  have  lately  met 
with  some  things,  however,  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  notes  on  Reid's  '  Philosophy,' 
which  would  help  me,  I  think,  to  give  greater  precision 
to  some  points,  were  I  to  do  it  over  again." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Frederic's  treatise  on  the  will. 

"  In  approaching  the  subject  of  the  will,  tbe  firet  feeling 
which  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  Necessitarian  is 
a  kind  of  despair,  not  grounded  on  the  feebleness  of 
proof  on  his  aide,  bat  on  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
that  proof  has  been  already  adduced.  '  If  Jonathan 
Edwards  has  failed  to  make  the  doctrine  triumphant,'  we 
are  inclined  to  say,  '  who  shall  ever  succeed  ? ' 

"  Had  he  been  refuted,  indeed,  It  might  have  been 
rash  in  any  other  champion  to  take  the  field.  But  re- 
fitted he  has  not  been ;  scarcely  can  we  say  he  has  been 
met.  The  arguments  he  combated  have  been  i^ain 
brought  forward ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  no  one, 
I  believe,  has  been  found  bold  enough  to  engage  yard- 
arm  to  yard-arm  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  is  an 
easier  thing  to  reproduce  a  refuted  fallacy  than  to  refiite 
the  refutation. 

"  Edwards'  reasonings,  therefore,  are  still  available  for 
us ;  but  while  finding  in  them  our  main  strength,  oui 
sheet-anchor,  we,  his  successors,  may  find  other  argu- 
ments to  add  to  his. 

"  The  words,  necessary  and  necessity,  vary  in  meaning 
according  to  what  in  spoken  of;  but  there  is  always  im- 
plied an  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  or  rather  of  tbe 
contradictory.    Ab  nft'^la  ^kiLjao^hical  uecessi^,  this 
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imposeibility  apmigs  solely  from  objective  certainty, 
founded — 

"  1.  In  the  nature  of  things,  under  which  head  comes 
all  mathematical  truth.  Thus  two  and  two  make  four. 
This  truth  ia  neceaaarj ;  ita  contradictory  is  impossible. 
Or, 

"  2.  Founded  in  fact.  The  existence  of  that  which  is 
now,  or  has  been,  is  certain.  It  has  made  sure  of  occur* 
reoce  already ;  its  non-occurrence  is  impossible.     Or, 

"  3.  Founded  in  consecution.  Future  events,  though 
they  cannot  be  certain  in  either  of  the  two  first  ways, 
may  derive  certainty  from  connexion  with  other  things 
that  are  so.  Thus,  what  is  foretold  by  God  is  certain, 
because  resulting  from  the  past  fact  of  His  prediction, 
and  the  certain  truth  of  His  immutability.  But,  more- 
over, it  can  be  shewn  that  all  future  events  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  some  certain  past  cause,  and,  there- 
fore, are  certain — there  is  no  real  contingency  about  them. 
To  us  they  are  generally  contingent;  we  know  not 
whether  they  shall  turn  out  this  way  or  that,  but  they 
cannot  be  contingent  in  the  sense  that  it  is  really  equally 
possible  for  them  to  have  the  one  as  the  otlier  issue. 

"  Every  event  must  have  a  cause,  and  each  parti- 
cular in  the  character  of  the  event  must  have  a  cause. 
No  mode  of  being,  any  more  than  a  substance,  can 
bring  itself  into  existence.  As  every  future  event  then, 
when  it  happens,  will  have  been  caused  to  be  exactly 
as  it  will  be,  the  cause  or  concurrence  of  causes  which 
will  produce  it,  viewed  now  beforehand  as  existing, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  exactly  that  result  (in  other 
words,  the  connexion  between  them  is  necessary),  as, 
if  they  Gonld  produce  any  other,  there  will  bo  soms 
oUtar  reason  for  that  actnal  result,  and  not  any  oUwt^ 
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occorring,  which  is  a  contradicrion,  as  this  other  Bup- 
posed  reason  must,  according  to  t)ie  original  condition, 
be  included  amongst  the  eoncurring  canaes  which  will 
produce  the  actual  result.  The  connexion,  therefore, 
between  those  concurring  causes  and  the  result  ia  cer- 
tain and  neceasaiy.  These  concurring  causes  may  not 
as  actualities  yet  exist,  but  they  must  in  their  cause  or 
causes,  immediate  or  more  remote,  for  future  existences 
not  being  self-existent  (as  then  they  would  never  begin 
to  be),  roust  have  the  ground  of  their  existence  in  some- 
thing that  goes  before  them,  which  is  either  itself  unbe- 
ginning  and  self-existent,  or  is  connected  by  a  necessary 
chain  with  that  which  is  so,  that  great  first  Cause,  whose 
character,  being  fixed  and  certain,  makes  all  that  lesnlts 
from  it  so  also. 

"  This  train  of  argument  must  apply  eqnally  to  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents  with  the  events  of  the  material 
world.  As  having  a  beginning,  they  are  not  self-exia- 
tent  If  they  have  any  ground  of  existence,  they  most 
have  it  out  of  themselves — that  is,  they  must  be  caused; 
and  if  caused,  they  are  necessary.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  suppose  them  in  the  Libertarian  sense  contingent  and 
free,  they  must  be  without  a  ground  of  existence — mother 
words,  the  result  of  chance.  Now  such  an  hypothesis 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  reasoning.  The  law  of  cause 
derives  all  its  force  from  its  universality  and  its  necessity. 
If  one  class  of  events  could  happen  uncaused,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  all 
a  delusion ;  and  not  only  shall  we  be  unable  to  prove, 
&om  natural  principles,  tiie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, but  all  positive  knowledge  will  be  lost  to  tis  except 
tliat  which  we  gain  from  immediate  consciousness,  u  it 
ia  aU  derived  ftom  mfcriYa^  ^om.  effects  to  their  cuUM 
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sod  coDversely.  But  supposing  not  onl^  the  connexion 
of  -risible  things  between  themselves,  but  the  existence 
and  agency  of  the  invisible  God  to  be,  spite  of  the  under- 
mining of  the  argument,  firmly  believed,  yet  does  thie 
theory  derogate  from  His  supremacy,  not  only  by  mak- 
ing the  creature  in  a  very  important  sense  independent 
of  Him  and  a  sharer  of  His  dignity  as  a  First  and  abso- 
lute Cause,  but  by  placing  a  vast  portion  of  the  future, 
as  respects  the  brute  and  inanimate  creation,  beyond  His 
control.  Seed  time  and  harvest  may  return,  but  where 
is  the  certainty  of  seed  being  sown,  or  harvest  reaped  1 
The  orb  of  earth  may  run  its  destined  course,  but  long, 
long  ere  that  is  expired,  it  may  have  become  a  vast 
wilderness,  or  a  loathsome  charnel-house,  unworthy  to  be 
shone  upon  by  sun  or  moon. 

"  Some  would  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  supposing 
God  to  foreknow  though  He  does  not  ordain  the  future 
volitions  of  men,  and  to  suit  other  things  accordingly. 
In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  sorry  kind  of  power  to  assign 
to  the  great  Huler  of  all  things,  but  moreover,  on  the 
supposition  of  contingency,  even  this  advantage  is  not 
allowable.  Foreknowledge  is  knowing  that  a  tiling  cer- 
tainly will  be.  That  which  is  contingent  may  or  may 
not  be,  therefore  that  which  God  foreknows,  He  knows 
not  to  be  contingent,  or  that  which  may  not  be.  And 
as  He  is  never  mistaken,  whatever  He  foreknows  is  not 
contingent.  But  it  may  be  said,  the  prescience  of  God 
is  too  mysterious  a  subject  for  us  to  compreliend,  and 
He  may  know  that  a  tiling  certainly  will  be  from  other 
grounds  than  its  being  certain — that  is,  such  as  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Even  granting  this,  that  He  knows  it  on 
other  grounds,  yet  His  knowledge  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  iact;  if  He  knows  from  any  ground  that  a  thiu^ 
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certiunly  will  be,  thea  it  certainly  will  be,  it  is  impOB- 
sible  it  should  be  otherwise,  which  is  what  we  mean  by 
oecessity.  If  it  be  said,  though  future  events  are  cer- 
tainly foreknown,  yet  they  may  be  free,  God's  pre- 
science need  Lave  no  more  effect  on  their  direction  than 
our  foreknowledge  derived  from  God's  predictions  has  on 
the  volitions  of  those  who  are  to  be  actors  in  future  scenes, 
— we  may  grant  this.  Foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause 
of  absolute  certainty,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  it.  It  does 
not  ma}^,  but  it  proves  it.  God's  knowing  that  a  thing 
will  happen  is  not  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  its 
not  liappening,  but  it  proves  that  there  ia  such  an  im- 
possibility. And  thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  same 
result.  Tiie  future  which  God  foreknows  is  necessary — 
it  cannot  hut  be.  Now  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
God  foresees  all  the  future, 

"  Seeing,  therefore,  there  are  such  great,  not  to  say 
insuperable  objections  to  tlie  doctrine  of  contingency,  let 
ns  turn  to  the  sclieme  of  necessity  and  see  if  it  presents 
us  with  equal  difficulties.  The  main  objections  brought 
against  tliis  scheme  seem  to  be,  tiiat  in  representing 
human  volitions  as  necessary  links  In  a  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  it  is  opposed  to  consciousness,  and  that  it 
does  away  with  all  moral  responsibility  by  denying  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  making  man  a  mere  passive 
instrumeDt,  and  not,  properly  speaking,  an  agent  at  all 

"  We  will  first  consider  tiie  expression  the  freedom  cf 
the  wiU.  Freedom  everywhere  but  in  tliis  controveray 
has  been  used  to  imply  the  condition  of  having  a  will 
and  of  being  able  to  follow  it  out.  Now  this  is  plainly 
inapplicable  to  the  will  itself,  which  is  a  faculty,  and  not 
an  agent  having  a  will.  There  is  something  very  mis- 
leadiag  theiefon  in  the  term  freedom  of  tie  wiZ^  and 
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accordingly  it  has  been  a  source  of  much  grotudless  pre- 
jodice  against  the  XecessitamQ  doctrine,  as  if,  when 
denying  the  freedom  of  the  teill,  it  denied  that  of  the 
bodI  willing.*  A  moral  agent  mnflt  have  a  will,  and  a 
moral  sense — a  sense  of  right  and  wrong — to  direct  the 
will.  His  acts  are  free,  just  so  far  as  they  are  acts  of  his 
will,  because  the  definition  of  a  free  act  is  that  it  is  an 
act  of  will  or  of  choice.  And  it  is  only  as  his  acts  are 
&ee,  that  he  is  a  moral  agent  in  them.  If  one  man  were 
to  force  a  knife  into  the  hand  of  another,  and  by  physi- 
cal &rce  compel  him  to  stab  a  third,  the  first  man  woold 
be  the  sole  moral  agent  in  the  deed.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  a  moral  act  that  it  is  free.  With  this  free- 
dom the  scheme  of  necessity  does  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere, concerning  itself  as  it  does  with  the  origin,  and  not 
the  fact,  of  choice.  This  is  the  only  freedom  that  con- 
science requires  for  responsibility,  and  the  only  one  con- 
Bcionsnees  bears  witness  to.  The  act  of  willing  is  an 
ultimate  fact  of  consciousness :  the  origin  of  the  act  lies 
beyond  its  pale  as  a  self-observer.  It  lies  in  the  region 
of  inference,  not  observation. 

"  This  view  is  also  accused  of  making  man  a  mere 
paaaive  instrument.  Bat  surely  what  constitutes  a  pas< 
sive  instrument  is  the  absence  of  will.  The  knife  that 
Btabfl  is  a  passive  instrument,  because  it  has  no  will  to 
stab,  no  pleasure  in  stabbing.  In  whatever  a  man  effects 
by  an  act  of  his  vnll  he  is  a  v>illing  agent,  or  there  is  no 
meaning  in  words.  We  see  many  things  acted  upon 
that  are  passive  themselves  in  the  effect  produced,  but 
mch  is  the  nature  of  the  will  that  it  cannot  be  acted 
upon  without  acting,  just  as  a  thing  cannot  be  moved 
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without  moving.  Libertarians,  indeed,  require  that  llie 
motion  should  be  self-generated — this  is  what  they  in- 
sist on  in  their  hypothesis  of  the  sej/^delermination  of 
the  will,  A  diflSculty  might  he  started.  Must  not  a 
self-generated  power  obey  one  uniform  law  ?  whereas 
the  will  is  ever  varying  in  its  direction.  However  this 
be,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  motion,  whether  self- 
generated  or  not,  that  does  not  obey  some  law,  and  if  law 
is  introduced,  we  must  part  with  contingency.  But  if  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  will,  we  shall  see  that  it  must  be 
determined  from  without.  It  is  not  like  a  propension 
whose  end  can  be  its  own  exercise.  We  may  have  a  vague 
feeling  of  benevolence,  a  vague  feeling  of  fear,  but  we  can 
have  no  vague  feeling  of  will.  We  must  will  something 
determinate,  or  we  cannot  will  at  all.  The  attraction  ex- 
ercised on  the  will,  while  it  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  a 
mechanical  force,  which  is  opposed  by  another  that  re- 
sists, is  a  force  of  a  moral  kind  resembling  that  of  elective 
affinity,  whereby  a  body  draws  to  itself  another  which  is 
suited  to  it.  Neither  is  it,  as  has  been  affirmed,  a  matter  of 
consciousness  that  our  will  is  undetermined  or  self-deter- 
mined, or  in  other  words,  that  we  have  the  power  of  wHlwg 
what  we  trill,  which  has  been  given  as  the  definitioQ  of 
liberty.  This,  if  it  be  not  an  identical  proposition — that 
we  will  what  we  ifo  will — seems  to  assert  something  that  is 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  conacionaness,  besides  leaving 
the  difficulty  concerning  determination  just  where  it  was; 
for  we  must  still  account  for  our  willing  to  will  as  we 
actually  do,  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  not,  I  say,  a  matter 
of  consciousness  that  we  can  directly  determine  oar  futon 
volitions.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  we  may  will  to  take 
certain  means  to  bring  about  certain  results  (for  instancy 
we  may  keep  ouib«\\«&  out.  <ii  the  way  of  temptatioQ)) 
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but  the  result  itself  cannot  be  a  direct  matter  of  Tolition. 
I  think,  moreover,  we  m&y  affirm  that  were  it  so,  we 
shonld  will  very  differently  in  many  cases  from  what  we 
actually  do.  The  will  choosea  what  is  moat  agreeable 
to  itself  at  the  time,  whether  that  be  a  present  or  a  dis- 
tant good.  Sometimes  it  rejects  a  great  future  advan- 
tage in  order  to  avoid  a  preaent  inconvenience.  Now,  it 
is  becanae  incurring  this  present  evil  is  too  disagreeable 
to  the  mind  that  the  will  in  the  supposed  case  does  not 
choose  it ;  but  to  will  the  incurring  of  it,  and  thereby 
secure  the  after  benefit,  could  not  be  disagreeable,  for  an 
act  of  preference  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  dis- 
agreeable act.  If,  then,  this  wise  act,  not  disagreeable  in 
the  present,  and  productive  of  good  in  the  future,  can  be  an 
object  of  direct  volition,  how  is  it  it  bo  often  fails  to  take 
place?  K  the  will,  therefore,  is  extra-determined,  vihat 
is  it  that  determines  it  ?  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
we  most  judge  of  and  measure  the  cause  by  the  effect. 

"  The  term  motive  is  used  in  two  diSerent  senses.  In 
one  it  is  applied  to  that  which  is  Jttted  to  bear  upon  the 
will ;  in  another,  to  that  only  which  does  actually  bear 
upon  it  Now,  when  we  say  that  the  will  is  determined 
by  the  strongest  motive,  we  use  the  word  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  mean  that,  while  there  may  be  many  conflict- 
ing motives  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  will,  its  actual 
direction  is  determined  by  that  propcnaion  which,  from 
its  own  natural  (that  is,  usual)  strength,  or  the  existing 
susceptibility  of  the  mind,  or  actual  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  all  or  several  of  them  combined,  is  the  most 
readily  acted  on  at  the  moment.  The  strength  of  the 
cause  or  causes  is  measured  by  the  effect.  Now,  the 
assertion  made  by  some  that  it  depends  on  the  will  itself 
whetber  it  shall  suffer  itself  to  be  acted  on  by  a.  cei\.M.\\. 
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motire,  and  whether  it  shftU  obe7  the  weaker  or  the 
stronger,  or  whether  it  shall  act  without  Kay  motiTe  at 
all,  is  plainly  absurd  if  we  take  the  word  motiTe  in  the 
above  sense,  as  in  it  a  motive  is  only  a  motive  u  it 
acts  on  the  will — the  strongest  motive  ia  that  which  the 
will  obeys.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  what  is  called  chooaing 
in  things  indifferent,  the  will  may  have  to  determine  be- 
tween things  in  themselves  of  quite  equal  recommenda- 
tions to  our  preference,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  will  most 
come  to  prefer  one  rather  than  another,  or  no  voIitioD 
concerning  them  is  possible.  However  slight  and  ioap- 
preciahle  the  preponderance  of  weight  in  either  scak, 
such  a  preponderance  must  exist,  or  the  eqailibritun 
would  not  be  diaturbed.  Thus,  also,  if  the  will  caa  act 
without  a  motive  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses  of  motive 
mentioned  above,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it  should 
in  the  last.  We  cannot  conceive  the  mind's  being  in- 
duced but  by  a  motive  even  in  the  determination  to  act 
without  a  motive.  And  if  the  thing  were  possible, 
instead  of  making  any  nearer  approach  to  Uberty  in  beii% 
able  to  act  without  a  motive,  we  should  lose  thereby  out 
privilege  as  rational  creatures. 

"We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  is  not  contrary  to  the  only  true  and 
possible  ireedom ;  that  it  is  not  opposed,  but  rather  con- 
formable to  consciousness,  which  cannot,  it  ia  true,  take 
direct  cognisance  of  the  origin  of  its  own  ultimate  ads, 
but  which,  by  its  negative  testimony,  proves  that  these 
acts,  when  acts  of  will,  are  not  self-determined,  but  extn- 
detennined. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  another  objection.  If  the  will 
is  necessarilif  determined  by  what  appears  most  ■gneable 
to  it  at  the  time,  and  Sx.  u  f\^i.te  beyond  its  power  to 
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make  on«  thing  agreeable  to  it  and  another  disagreeable, 
how  can  there  be  either  praise  or  blame  attached  to  its 
determination?  I  reply,  that  this  objection  is  founded 
on  the  great  miBtake  of  patting  the  will  before  the  cha^ 
racter,  instead  of  the  character  before  the  will,  the  latter 
being  only  an  exhibition  of  the  former.  It  is  not  the 
will  that  determines  the  character,  but  the  character  the 
will.  It  is  in  what  a  being  delights  that  his  real  moral 
beauty  or  deformity  lies.  We  cannot  get  behind  that — 
we  cannot  penetrate  to  anything  deeper,  more  intimate, 
than  that.  The  benevolent  man  chiefly  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  others ;  the  selfish  man  prefers  his  own  ease 
and  the  gratification  of  his  own  desires ;  the  malevolent 
being  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  his  fellow- 
creaturea.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  pruse  and 
blame  these  characters  respectively,  that  they  should 
make  themselves  what  they  are.  It  is  enough  for  this 
that  they  should  be  what  they  are.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
conscience  and  common  sense  and  practice  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  to  sonnd  philosophy,  to  require,  for  praise  or 
blame,  anything  more  than  that  the  objects  should  ex- 
hibit moral  good  or  evil.  The  question  of  cause  or  oiigin 
is  altogether  a  foreign  and  irrelevant  one.  This  Edwards 
has  convincingly  proved.  He  shews  that  if,  as  some 
maintain,  the  evil  is  not  in  evil  itself  bat  in  its  cause, 
and  the  goodness  not  in  good  itself  hat  in  its  cause, 
we  shall  chase  good  and  evil  altogether  out  of  the  uni- 
verse, for  the  evil  and  good  of  the  cause  must  ou  the 
same  principle  not  be  in  its  nature,  but  its  cause,  and 
thus  we  shall  go  on  oii  infinitum. 

"  '  How  is  it,  then,'  it  may  be  stud, '  that  parentage, 
education,  companionship,  condition,  prospects,  things 
which  affect  onr  character  much,  bat  over  which  we  have 
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little  or  no  control,  are  always  taken  into  account  in  onr 
eBtimate  of  a  character,  for  excuse  or  aggravation?'  If 
we  examine  closely  we  shall  finil  that  this  arises  &ora 
our  judging  that,  in  the  firet  place,  the  same  amonnt  of 
manifest  evil  in  the  case  of  one  whose  outward  circum- 
stances were  fitted  to  promote  it,  proves  much  less  in- 
ward depravity  than  it  would  with  one  placed  in  circnm- 
stances  calculated  to  foster  good  dispositions.  In  the 
last  case,  how  revolting  would  be  even  those  minor 
delinquencies  which  we  must  regard  with  more  pity  than 
blame,  when  committed  hy  the  grossly  ignorant  and 
neglected,  our  poor,  forlorn,  and  depressed  brethren. 
We  know  that  the  same  violence  of  conduct,  habits  of 
deception  and  dishonesty,  surrender  even  to  the  low 
baits  of  sense,  which  would  indicate  a  natural  depravity 
irremediable  save  by  supernatural  agency  in  one  who 
had  been  surrounded  by  virtuous  influences,  may  in 
those  other  unhappy  beings  be  compatible  with  much 
natural  benevolence  and  even  conscientiousness,  nay,  a 
capacity  for  exalted  enjoyments — all  which  qualities, 
though  overcome  and  apparently  stifled,  cannot  be  entirely 
eradicated  (for  no  natural  tendency  can),  and  may  be  ex- 
erting a  counteracting  influence  which  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  can  estimate,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  do  so. 
"  But  if  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  mere 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  outward  conduct,  to  contcan- 
plate  that  inward  real  deterioration  which  is  in  great 
part  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  compare  it  with 
the  same  amount  of  original  depravity — according  to 
the  view  here  combated  we  should,  if  there  were  any 
difference,  blame  and  dislike  the  former  the  most;  (at 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  that  inevitable  neceasi^  in 
the  working  of  clTcum&tanoea  which  there  is  in  that  of 
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original  cormption.  The  will  has  more  opportanity  to 
iDterrene  as  respects  the  former.  And  yet,  if  I  mistake 
not,  our  feelings  generally  decide  the  other  way.  We 
make  less  allowance  for  the  temper  sour  by  nature  than 
for  that  which  has  been  soured  by  disappointment, 
though  it  is  certain  no  disappointment  or  chagrin  need 
sour  any  temper.  Tliis  probably  arises  from  our  judg- 
ing that  modifications  of  disposition  produced  by  circum- 
stances are  not  so  deep,  so  permanent,  and  irremediable, 
therefore  not  so  really  a  part  of  the  character,  as  what 
was  born  with  us.  Thus,  after  all,  we  keep  to  the  rule, 
often  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  of  judging  according  to 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  good  and  evil,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  origin. 

"  Is  there,  then,  no  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeling, 
'  We  cannot  help  it,  therefore  it  is  no  fault,  no  merit  of 
ours?'  Yea,  surely  there  is.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
inability — natural,  pcrliaps  better  named  physical  (taking 
the  term,  however,  in  a  wider  aenae  than  is  usually  as- 
signed to  it),  and  moral.  The  strength  of  both  is  the 
same,  but  while  the  one  does  away  with  praise  and 
blame,  the  other  deeply  involves  both.  Thus,  if  a  man 
addicted  to  drunkenness  kept  sober  for  many  months, 
because  he  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  if  another  man  let  hia  wife  and  children 
starve  because  by  no  exertion  could  he  earn  enough  to 
maintain  them — these  cases  have  quite  a  different  moral 
character  from  the  two  other  suppoaable  cases,  of  a  man 
who,  spite  of  all  persuasions  and  threats  to  induce  him  to 
drink  to  intoxication,  should  refuse  to  do  so  because 
morally  incapable  of  so  demeaning  himself,  and  of 
another  man  who  should  abandon  his  family  to  starva- 
tion because  morally  incapable  of  restraining  his  own 
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appetitea.  The  first  are  cases  of  natural,  the  latter  of 
moral  necessity. 

"There  is  one  great  difference,  however,  between 
moral  inability  to  good  and  that  to  evil.  We  feel  that 
the  word  bondage  is  applicable  only  to  the  former.  The 
latter  indeed  is  the  truest  freedom.  Thns  among  the 
ancients  a  '  free  man '  meant  a  virtuous  man.  There  is 
no  propensity,  however  strong,  but  is  sometimes  in  abey- 
ance. If,  then,  there  is  a  consciousness  that  it  has  been 
exercised  to  a  sinful  extent  in  times  past,  reason  and 
conscience  may  at  sach  a  time  raise  a  reproving  and 
warning  voice,  and  the  will  may  be  strongly  Bet  againet 
the  repetition  of  the  sin ;  but  remembering,  perhaps,  how 
often  it  has  yielded  in  times  past,  may  mourn  over  its 
own  weakness  and  the  bondage  of  sinful  habit  The 
freedom  it  must  then  sigh  for  is  not  the  freedom  of  self- 
determination,  for  it  cannot  trust  ilseff  in  any  sense,  bat 
a  freedom  granted  to  it  from  withont,  that  of  being  itxpt 
&ithfiil  to  the  high  principles  which  now  for  the  moment 
fill  it. 

"  Do  we  then  assert  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  formation,  but  only  with  the  manifestation  of 
the  character?  Assuredly  not.  This  would  be  an  im- 
mense mistake.  While  the  character  in  the  first  place 
determines  the  will,  it  is  also  true  that  the  will  in  its  tnm 
helps  indirectly  to  determine  the  character.  By  a  deli- 
berate and  continued  cherishing  and  exercise  of  the 
good,  and  repression  and  mortification  of  the  evil  that 
belongs  to  the  natural  character,  great  and  radicd 
changes  may  be  effected.  This  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
trast witli  which  all  are  familiar  between  nature  and 
principle,  which  is  not  quite  identical  with  the  onetca- 
merly  dwelt  on  between  imiocence  and  virtue. 
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"  It  is  the  bent  of  some  minds  to  place  a  mnch  higher 
value  OD  those  good  qualities  which  are  the  fmit  of  priii- 
dple,  than  on  snch  as  spring  &om  natural  amiability. 
Those,  on  the  contraiy,  vbo  have  a  greater  taste  for  the 
beautiful  than  the  sublime,  will  be  apt  to  underrate  the 
merit  of  an  inward  conHict  with  evil.  This  is  not  a 
question  that  can  be  summarily  decided.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  contemplation,  which  may  well  excite  oui 
deepest  sympathy  and  warmest  admiration,  when  we  see 
a  highly  conscientious  and  exalted  chaiacter  maintain  a 
steady  and  earnest  conflict  with  its  own  evil  tendencies. 
But  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  conscience  to  unamiable  propensities,  which  will 
produce  a  result  in  one  man  less  noble  as  well  as  lees  beau- 
tiful than  will  in  another  a  sweet,  generous  dispcwition, 
which  has  only  to  follow  its  own  impulses  to  be  loving, 
magnanimous,  and  tender.  This  last  individual  may, 
moreover,  possess  those  high  principles  which  would 
have  led  him  to  contend  quite  as  ranch  as  the  other  has 
done  with  evil  tendencies  (auch  as  crabbed,  passionate, 
and  miserly  diBpoaitions)  had  he  possessed  them ;  and 
surely  no  one  will  say  in  that  case,  that  his  character  is  less 
praiseworthy  for  the  want  of  these.  Such  a  struggle  as 
that  described  above  sets  fortli  in  such  a  clear  honourable 
light  the  power  of  those  high  principles  which  animated 
to  it,  that  it  sometimes  draws  to  itself  an  undeserved 
monopoly  of  praise. 

"  It  is  only  the  exclusiveness  of  the  praise,  however, 
which  ia  objectionable.  In  every  field  of  culture  one  of 
the  noblest  applications  of  the  powers  of  man  is  that 
towards  the  improvement  of  nature,  the  raising  of  the 
actual  towards  the  ideal.  This  is  the  highest  aim  of  art, 
and  it  deals  not  only  with  the  outer  world,  but  with  the 
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inner  too;  for  the  term  to't  seems  not  inapplicable  to  the 
improvement  of  man,  even  his  self-improvement  But 
in  all  this,  is  it  not  nature  -working  still,  sentient  nature, 
introspective,  working  on  itself,  or  fashioning  towards 
the  ideal  impressed  on  itself  (suggested,  bnt  not  realised, 
in  the  actual)  the  inferior  creation  without  ?  Art  finds 
in  nature  her  materials,  her  tools,  and  her  idea.*  Those 
very  principles  which  have  influenced  the  will  in  its 
endeavours  to  discipline  and  exalt  the  character,  are  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  as  much  as  his  other 
impulses  are.  And  whether  this  nature  be  that  with 
which  we  are  bom,  or  the  new  nature,  the  product  of 
the  second  birth,  in  both  cases  its  ongiu  must  be  traced 
higher  than  to  our  own  will.  It  is  not  the  less  inttinsi- 
cally  ours  on  that  account,  for  nothing  can  be  onrs  if 
our  nature  is  not  so.  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which 
nothing  is  ours.  And  oh !  how  delightful  ia  the  feeling 
of  our  nothingness — the  feeling,  whatever  we  are,  what- 
ever we  become,  whatever  we  possess,  whatever  we 
obtain,  whatever  acts  upon  us,  whatever  we  act  upon 
— all,  allj  is  gift ;  in  all  is  One  the  Creator  and  the 
Agent! 

"  The  Necessitarian  scheme  has  been  confounded  with 
that  of  fatality,  or  the  doctrine,  that  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  means  at  all,  that  issues  are  certain,  and 
so  we  may  leave  them  to  work  out  themselves.  The 
true  doctrine  of  necessity  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of 
this.  It  teaches  that  means  are  as  necessary  as  ends, 
and  it  shews  how  it  is  they  are  so.  Edwards,  with  his 
usual  clenching  force,  has  turned  against  the  doctrine  of 
contingence  the  charge  it  brings  against  that  of  necessity, 
ui,  bat  Mtnre  mtkc*  thmt  meu."'- 
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of  casting  a  slight  on  means.  Means  are  onlj  important 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with  results;  whatever, 
therefore,  strengthens  that  connexion,  must  raise  the 
importance  of  the  means.  Now  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  which  theory  answers  to  this  description,  that  which 
regards  the  connexion  as  always  certain,  or  that  which 
maintains  it  to  be  in  certain  cases  contingent.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  Necessitarian  is  more  consistent  in 
trusting  to  means  than  the  Libertarian,  and,  therefore, 
will  be  more  likely  zealously  to  employ  them.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  two  examples.  What  should  the  most 
lead  a  parent  anxiously  to  surround  his  children  with 
virtuous  influences,  inculcate  upon  tliem  sound  and  ele- 
vated maxims,  and  observe  towards  them  uniformly  a 
just,  affectionate,  and  altogether  judicious  conduct  ?  Is 
it  the  firm  persuasion,  built  upon  the  necessary  connexion 
of  causes  and  effects,  that,  if  lie  cannot  thus  secure  their 
turning  out  well  in  after  life,  he  at  least  insures  their 
turning  out  better  than  were  he  to  follow  an  opposite 
course ;  or  is  it  the  opinion  that,  his  children  being  pos- 
sessed of  free  will,  they  will  have  just  the  same  moral 
power  to  resist  temptation  and  conduct  themselves  well 
when  they  are  grown  up,  however  they  may  have  been 
trained  ?  Which  man,  again,  should  avoid  circumstances 
of  temptation  and  dangerous  trains  of  thought — he  who, 
taught  by  experience,  believes  in  the  necessary  influence 
of  such  indulgences  upon  his  character,  or  he  who  so 
trusts  his  will's  self-determining  power,  as  to  imagine 
that,  whatever  the  occupation  of  his  time  and  mind 
to-day,  he  will  be  just  as  well  able  to  command  a  proper 
frame  and  conduct  to-morrow  ?  These  questions  answer 
themselves. 

"  Thus,  we  see,  if  the  doctrine  of  necessity  describes 
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the  ibtnre  lot  and  conduct  of  men  as  objectively  certain, 
therefore  necessary,  it  does  not  therefore  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  volitions  of  the  men  themselves ;  on  the 
contraiy,  it  points  out  how  necessary  are  these  links  in 
the  chain  that  conducts  to  the  eventual  result  If  it  is 
objectively  certain  that  a  particular  man  shall  live  to  be 
ninety  years  old,  it  is  not  that  he  shall  live  to  that  age 
whether  he  takes  care  of  his  health,  and  guards  himself 
against  accidents,  or  not ;  but  it  is  tliat  he  will,  to  a  cei^ 
tain  extent,  take  this  care,  as  well  as  be  shielded  by  Fio- 
vidence  from  dangers  which  he  cannot  avoid. 

"  Now,  that  all  events  are  objectively  certain  has  been 
elsewhere  proved  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
universal  foreknowledge  of  God,  If  He  knows  that  a 
thing  wiil  be,  then  it  certainly  will  be — that  is,  is  objec- 
tively certain.  If  this  is  true  of  one  thing,  it  must  be 
BO  of  all.  If,  therefore,  it  be  objected, '  Though  the  great 
events  of  a  man's  life,  such  as  the  time  of  his  death,  an 
certain,  yet  as  the  same  events  may  be  brought  about 
l^  various  concurrences  of  causes,  it  is  not  necesBSiy 
that  each  particular  volition  which  will  actually  tend  to 
produce  them  should  also  be  necessary ;  it  is  only  that 
each,  as  it  arises,  is  made  use  of  to  bring  about  a  result 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  effected' — to  such  ■ 
euggestion  we  reply,  that  besides  involving  other  Berioos 
difficulties,  it  wonld  either  make  the  prescience  of  God 
imperfect,  as  not  extending  to  minute  details,  or  it  would 
most  anphilosophically  do  away  in  certain  cases  with 
that  connexion  between  foreknowledge  and  objective 
certainty,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  objective  certainty  and 
necessity,  on  the  other,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  strictly 
inevitable.  It  is  true  that,  hypothetically,  the  same 
j»rtictilar  event  mig^t,  m  moat  cases,  be  brought  abont 
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by  varions  means ;  ^mt  as  it  is  objectively  certain  by 
what  special  means  it  toiV^  be  btougbt  about,  these  means 
aie  as  neceaaofy  as  tlie  event  itaelf. 

"  We  have  now  to  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  all 
events  objectively  certain ;  and  as  before  we  were  careful 
to  shew  that  the  will  of  man  was  not  to  be  excluded 
from  influencing  results,  so  must  we  now,  even  more 
caiefblly,  guard  against  the  supposition  that  the  will  of 
God  is  powerless — another  form  of  the  doctrine  of  fatality. 
It  is  not  that  God  foresees  all  the  future  as  certainly 
decreed  by  some  blind  fate,  and  cannot  interfere  to  alter 
its  course:  its  whole  course  is  subjectively  certain  to 
Him  only  because  He  himself  has  decreed  it.  If  He 
were  to  decree  it  to  be  different,  it  would  be  different. 
It  is  true  that,  certain  results  being  determined,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
arbitrary  will  of  God  what  means  He  shall  employ  to 
bring  them  about,  as  this  would  imply  there  was  no 
ground  for  preference  on  His  part.  But  this  ground  of 
preference  rests  in  tlie  eternal  fitness  of  tilings  to  which 
God  conforms,  and  not  in  any  properties  in  created  ob- 
jects that  are  inalienable  and  held  independent  of  His 
will.  Accordingly,  in  miracles  He  reverses  in  special 
cases  the  properties  usually  inherent  in  them :  in  such  in- 
stances He  departs  from  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature. 

"  The  objective  certainty  of  all  actuality,  therefore, 
springe  from  the  will  of  God.  But  we  must  go  further 
back  still.  The  will  of  God,  like  that  of  His  creatures, 
to  be  intelligent  and  moral,  must  be  determined  by 
motives ;  these  motives  take  their  rise  from  His  charac- 
ter, and  this  character  springs,  as  does  His  being,  from 
that  primal  necessity  where  Reason,  having  led  us  back 
to  this  hei  starting  point,  resigns  us  to  her  parent,  Faith. 
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"  Yes !  I  avow  myself  an  ultra-Nec^asitariaQ.  ! 
believe  we  are  all  bound  together,  Crod  and  His  uni- 
veree,  by  a  band  of  blessed,  blessed  necesBi^ — a  neces- 
sity which  will  be  a  mystery  and  a  joy  to  an  ever  on- 
rolling  eternity — a  rock  firmer  than  adamant,  on  which 
we  may  build,  secure  against  the  possibility  of  change 
— a  law  eternal,  sublime,  and  unexceptioned,  of  a  ftee- 
dom  to  transgress  which  we  are  not,  and  happily  nerei 
shall  be,  conscious." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SECOND  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  WILL. 

Two  days  after  the  last  recorded  conversation,  Frederic 
called  Elizabeth  aside  soon  after  breakfast,  saying, 
"  Courthope  and  I  are  to  have  another  discussion  this 
morning.     Will  you  join  us  ?  " 

"  I  shall  like  it  exceedingly.'' 

"  Be  in  the  library,  then,  at  eleven." 

Mr  Courthope  began  the  discussion  at  this  time  by 
saying,  "  The  first  tiling  to  settle  on  this  point  clearly  is. 
What  do  we  mean  by  liberty  as  applied  to  the  will  ?  " 

Fred. — "  Exactly.  Will  you  allow  me,  in  connexion 
with  this,  to  begin  by  giving  you  two  or  three  defini- 
tions of  terms,  according  to  what  appears  to  me  the  just 
view.  Speaking  generally,  power  I  would  describe  as 
a  subjective  capacity,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
to  accomplish  results;  liberty,  as  the  absence  of  any 
hindrance  from  without  in  the  accomplishment.  Power, 
which  I  have  described  as  a  single  idea,  is  in  reality 
composed  of  various  capacities:  intellect,  which  supplies 
ideas;  character,  which  supplies  motives;  will,  which 
receives  the  action  of  these  motives,  and  transmits  it  to 
those  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  which  y^erform  the  mjt- 
ward  acts.  Liberty,  as  here  descrificd,  has  only  to  do 
with  the  carrying  out  of  these  outward  acts,  and  (\(it*%  not 
bear  in  the  lea.st  on  the  internal  yrfx-jfrn  of  volifioTi. 
That  process  is  like  all  natural  prr^cftsw-H,  \i\  (fi\^.  wr^xn**. 
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free,  in  another,  neceasarj;  and  this  freedom  and  this 
necessity  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  clash.  It  is  free, 
because  there  is  not  only  a  being  acted  on,  but  there  is 
action:  it  is  necessary,  because,  being  a  law  of  our 
nature,  it  can  only  act  in  a  certain  mode  imposed  on  it 
by  our  Creator.  The  will  really  does  act — all  acts  that 
are  our  own  spring  from  its  action ;  but  it  must  act  ac- 
cording to  its  nature — that  is,  from  the  imptilse  of 
motives.  Whatever  internal  action  may  exist  fr«e  from 
the  force  of  motives,  you  must  give  to  it  some  other 
name  than  that  of  will ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  very  idea  of 
an  act  of  will  that  it  springs  fr^m  a  motive.  There  is 
another  kind  of  freedom,  if  people  choose  so  to  call  it, 
which  is  included  in  the  very  nature  of  the  will — it  is 
this,  that  we  have  the  motives  icithin  ourselves,  in  onr 
own  being.  It  is  not  another  man's  truth,  love,  hatred, 
self-sacrifrce,  or  self-indulgence,  but  our  own,  which  pro- 
duce the  acts  of  our  will.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  not 
automatons :  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone, 
we  are  free.  To  give  an  instance,  I  feel  intense  grati- 
tude towards  a  man  who  has  rendered  me  a  great  service, 
and  am  impelled  by  this  feeling  to  load  bim  with  bene- 
fits. I  do  not  feel  the  leas  frree  in  these  acts  because  of 
the  force  of  the  principle  which  necessitatee  them.  Had 
it  been  by  the  command  of  another  I  acted,  it  wonld 
have  been  otherwise.  To  come  to  the  point :  the  only 
liberty  which,  in  my  view,  belongs  to  acts  of  will  as 
such,  is  the  liberty  of  spontaneity,  or  liberty  from  co- 
action.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  '  Notes  on  Beid,' 
(p.  601,)  has,  I  think,  very  justly  observed  [turning  ap 
the  place],  that '  the  definition  of  liberty  given  l^  the 
celebrated  advocate  of  moral  freedom,  Dr  Samoel  Clarke, 
18,  in  reality,  only  tlu.t  of  the  liberty  of  spontaneity— 
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viz.,  "  The  power  of  self-motion  or  action,  which,  in  all 
animate  agents,  is  spontaneity ;  ia,  in  moral  or  rational 
agents,  what  we  properly  call  liberty," '  Now  this  liberty, 
Sir  William  observes,  at  the  beginning  of  this  note, 
'  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  is  common  equally  to  bmtes 
and  men,  is  not  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  will,  and  is, 
in  fact,  ensential  to  it,  for  the  will  cannot  possibly  be 
forced.'  I  maintain,  and  shall  afterwards  endeavoar  to 
prove,  that  this  is  the  only  liberty  of  which  we  can  any 
of  ns  be  directly  conscious.  But  so  far  from  this  liberty 
being  contrary  to  necessity,  as  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton 
observes,  '  the  greatest  spontaneity  is,  in  fact,  tlie  greatest 
necessittf.  Thus,  a  hungry  horse,  who  turns  of  necessity 
to  food,  is  said,  on  this  definition  of  liberty,  to  do  so  with 
freedom,  because  he  does  so  spontaneously;  and,  in 
general,  the  desire  of  happiness,  which  is  the  most  neces- 
sary tendency,  will,  on  this  application  of  the  term,  be 
the  moat  free.'  In  another  note  further  on.  Sir  William 
remarks,  that '  as  to  will  is  to  act,  and  as  man  is  not  free 
to  live  or  not  to  live,  so  neither,  absolutely  speaking,  is 
he  free  to  act  or  not  to  act.  As  he  lives,  he  is  necessarily 
determined  to  act  or  energise,  to  tliink  and  will.  The 
root  of  his  freedom  ia  thus  necessity.'  But  Reid  and 
Libertarians  generally  claim  a  liberty  anterior  to  this  of 
spontaneity,  viz.,  a  liberty  from  necessity.  I  shall  give 
you  Beid's  definition  of  it.  '  In  every  voluntary  action,' 
he  says, '  the  determination  of  the  will  is  the  first  part 
of  the  action,  upon  which  alone  the  moral  estimation  of 
it  depends.  It  has  been  made  a  question  among  philo- 
sophers. Whether,  in  every  instance,  this  determination 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the 
person,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  or 
whether  he  had  not  power,  in  many  cases,  to  determine 
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this  way  or  that?'  [Independently,  of  conrse,  of  this 
constitution  and  these  cticnmBtaoces.]  '  Whether  this 
notion  of  moral  liberty,'  he  adds,  'be  conceivable  or  not, 
every  man  must  jndge  for  himself.  To  me  there  ap- 
pears no  difficulty  in  conceiving  it.'  On  this  Sir  Wil- 
liam has  a  note, '  To  conceive  a  free  act,  is  to  conceive 
an  act  which,  being  a  cause,  is  not  itself  an  effect;  in 
other  words,  to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement 
But  is  such  by  us  conceivable?'  Now,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  thing  is,  on  the  principle  of  a  limitation  of 
conception,  on  which  I  must  say  more  another  time, 
conceivable;  but  I  object  to  it  as  irreconcilable  with  first 
principles.  I  go  on  with  Seid.  '  I  consider  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  will  as  an  effect.  This  effect  must  have 
a  cause  which  had  power  to  produce  it  j  and  the  cause 
must  be  either  the  person  himself  whose  will  it  is,  at 
some  other  being.  The  first  is  as  easily  conceived  as 
the  last.  If  the  person  was  the  cause  of  that  determina- 
tion of  his  own  will,  he  was  free  in  that  action,'  Hue 
is  another  note  by  Sir  William,  '  Only  if  he  were  not 
determined  to  that  determination.  But  is  the  person  an 
original  undetermined  cause  of  the  determination  of  his 
will?  If  he  be  not,  then  he  is  not  &free  agent,  and  the 
scheme  of  necessity  is  admitted.  If  he  be,  in  the  first 
place  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this; 
and,  in  the  second,  if  the  fact,  though  inconceivable, 
be  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  cause,  tn- 
delermined  by  any  motive,  can  be  a  rational,  moral,  and 
accountahU  cause.''  This  difficulty  is  stated  before  in  Sir 
William's  first  note  on  this  section,  which  I  shall  read 
entire,  as  it  gives  his  own  conclusions  on  the  snbjecL 
'  Moral  liberty  does  not  merely  consist  in  the  powa  of  I 
doing  whai  im  ictU,  Wt  in  the  power  of  mlivng  tcAof  w    I 
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Ktll.  For  a  power  over  the  delermitiation  of  our  Will 
anppOBes  sd  act  of  Will  that  our  Will  ehonld  determine 
80  and  so ;  for  we  can  only  freely  exert  power  through  a 
rational  determination  or  volition.  This  definition  of 
liberty  ia  right.  But  then  question  upon  question  re- 
mains (and  this  ad  infinitum) — Have  we  a  power  (a  will) 
over  such  anterior  will?  and  nntit  this  question  be  de- 
finitely answered,  which  it  never  can,  we  must  be  unable 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  fact  of  liberty.  But, 
though  inconceivable,  this  fact  b  not  therefore  false.  For 
there  are  many  contradictories  (and,  of  contradictories 
one  mitet,  and  one  only  can,  be  true)  of  which  we  are 
eqoally  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  either.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  which  I  profess  annihilates  the 
theoretical  problem — How  is  the  scheme  of  liberty,  or 
the  scheme  of  neceasity,  to  be  rendered  comprehensible? 
— by  abewing  that  both  schemes  are  equally  inconceiv- 
able; hnt  it  establishes  liberty  practically  as  a  fact,  by 
shewing  that  it  is  either  itself  an  immediate  (latum,  or  is 
involved  in  an  immediate  datum,  of  consciousness.'  We 
Bee,  then,  that  this  profound  and  snblime  intellect,  firmly 
wedded  as  it  is  to  self-determination,  only  founds  its 
belief  on  the  equal  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  doo 
trine,  and  the  snpposed  testimony  of  consciousness.  Sir 
William,  therefore,  having  himself  demolished  all  the 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  Libertarianism,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  remove  from  under  it  thei<e  two  re- 
maining props.  In  my  paper  which  yon  rea^l,  I  ijavc, 
dwelt  on  this  question  of  consciousness.  [>-.t  mc  now 
ask  yon,  Mr  Coorthope,  candidly,  Does  your  r/)n*ni'iiii>- 
nes8  inform  you  that  your  several  volition*  are  alwoliiff. 
commencements — things  unconnected  with  external  ''if 
camstances  or  internal  motives  'f" 
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Mr  C. — "  No,  I  do  not  say ." 

Fred. — "Feel?  Let  ti8  keep  jnat  now  to  what  we 
actually  feel." 

Mr  C. — "  Well,  I  do  not  feel  that  my  volitions  are 
independent  of  those  thinga  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  depends 
on  myself  whether  I  yield  to  them  or  not" 

Fred. — "  That  is  to  say  you  feel  that  you  are  not 
forced  to  yield  to  them:  there  is  no  co-action.  Yet 
there  surely  is  something  in  your  own  nature,  in  your  owd 
moral  constitution,  which  necessitates  your  being  thus 
influenced,  and  this  necessity,  far  from  diminishing  your 
moral  freedom,  is  that  which  constitutes  its  morality. 
Do  you  feel  that  your  moral  acts  are  less  free  than  your 
indtfTerent  ones  ?  We  will  take  a  particular  case.  The 
benevolence  of  yoor  nature  obliges  you  to  exert  yourself 
for  the  good  of  others ;  you  cannot  see  suffering  withont 
wishing  to  relieve  it — is  the  wish,  therefore,  or  the  par- 
ticular volitions  it  may  induce,  not  free?" 

Mr  C. — "  I  cannot  help  acting  thus  and  willing  thus; 
but  what  I  maintain  is,  that  I  could  if  I  would." 

Fred. — "  By  simple  self-determinatioQ  of  the  will  ?— I 
will  try  you.  Take  up  that  penknife  and  will  to  stsb 
me.  I  know  very  well  you  can  if  you  will ;  but  how  to 
will,  that  is  the  question.  I  call  upon  the  self-determin- 
ing power  of  your  will.  Make  yourself  will  to  stab  me, 
Tou  see  you  cannot  do  it.  But  what  your  will  can- 
not do  for  itself,  I  might,  if  my  own  nature  did  not  ho^ 
me  back,  bring  you  to  will,  by  taking  up  this  6word  aod 
plunging  it  at  you.  The  motives  of  self-defence  and  rf 
revenge  against  a  cowardly  act  of  assassination  mi^ 
then  make  you  will  to  stab  me." 

Mr  C. — "  But  yon  called  on  me  to  act  without  a  ho- 
live,  nay,  aguoAt  mQ\ln«K.    1  da  not  deny  the 
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of  motive ;  but  what  I  maintain  is,  that  we  are  free  to 
choose  our  motives.  Surely  we  are  often  conscious  of 
such  a  state." 

Fred, — "  I  think  we  are  often  conscious  of  a  state  of 
hesitation  between  various  inducements ;  but  I  maintain 
that  it  must  be  bj  the  action  of  reason  or  conscience 
upon  the  will,  and  not  by  a  simple  determination  of  the 
will  itself,  that  we  shall  come  to  a  decision.  I  will  now 
suppose  another  case.  That  you  met  me  in  a  lonely 
road,  without  means  of  defence,  and  with,  as  you  knew, 
a  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.  Here  would  be  a 
motive  to  kill  me,  and  in  a  sense  you  may  say  that  you 
would  choose  between  the  motives  of  avarice  and  honour, 
but  practically,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  I  maintain 
that  you  would  be  obliged  to  spare  me  as  surely  as  in  my 
own  room.  You  could  not  choose  in  any  way  but  one 
between  these  motives.  Your  will's  self-determining 
power  would  be  as  powerless  in  the  second  case  as  in 
the  first.  With  respect  to  what  has  been  termed  choos- 
ing in  things  indifferent,  Jonathan  Edwards  has  well 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  lurking  in  the  confusion  between 
indifference  respecting  the  objects  themselves,  and  indiffer- 
ence respecting  the  act  of  choice.  We  can  never  choose 
an  object  without  some  motive  for  making  a  choice.  For 
instance,  a  girl  threading  a  necklace  of  perfectly  similar 
beads,  is  indifferent  as  to  the  succession  of  the  beads, 
but  is  not  indifferent  to  the  act  of  at  each  moment  pick- 
ing up  one.  In  order  to  this,  she  must  at  each  moment 
choose  one;  but  which  particular  one  she  shall  choose 
will  be  determined,  independent  of  her  will,  by  one  bead 
more  prominently  than  the  rest  obtruding  itself  at  the 
moment  of  determination  on  her  eye  or  mind.  It  thus 
appears  that  even  in  matters  indifferent,  the  determina- 
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tion  to  choose  at  all,  and  the  special  choice  made,  neither 
springs  directly  from  the  will  itself." 

Mr  C. — "  Trulj,  it  appears  almost  impoesible  to 
escape  &om  the  grasp  of  necessi^ ;  and  jet,  how  thoB 
acconnt  for  the  feeling  of  guilt?  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  there  is  an  error  vitiating  mnch  of  the  theology  of 
the  present  day,  namely,  a  merging  of  the  idea  of  guilt 
in  one  of  simple  defection.  I  should  like  to  be  satisfied 
that  your  Bcherae  of  necessity  is  free  from  this  charge. 
I  met  with  an  illustration  somewhere  which  beautifully 
exemplifies  what  I  consider  the  true  view.  It  supposed 
two  Greek  girls,  whose  aesthetic  taste  had  been  gradu- 
ally brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  who  had 
each  formed  a  very  correct  and  exalted  ideal  standard  of 
beauty.  One  of  the  girls  was  beautiful,  and  the  other 
deformed  ;  but  neither  had  ever  seen  herself  in  a  mirror, 
nor  knew  what  her  ontward  appearance  was.  At  last 
one  day  a  mirror  is  presented  to  them,  and  each  one  sees 
herself  to  be  as  she  really  is.  What  will  the  feelings  of 
the  deformed  one  be?  They  will  not  partake  of  self- 
blame,  but  simply  of  sadness  and  self-pity  that  she 
should  have  been  made  so  to  differ  from  the  standaid 
which  her  own  mind  supplied.  Now,  imagine  the  case 
of  another  girl  who  had  indulged  in  habits  of  deception 
and  disobedience  towards  her  mother,  and  whose  moral 
sense  had  been  so  blinded  that  she  did  not  see  her  own 
deformity,  till  at  last  she  had  been  brought,  by  some 
peculiarly  strong  temptation,  to  the  brink  of  an  act  of 
flagrant  guilt,  when  she  herself  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
evil  of  her  course,  and  saw  her  past  character  and  con- 
dnct  as  in  a  mirror.  Are  her  feelings  now  like  tfaosa  of 
the  physically  unbeautifut  girl  ?  No,  she  does  not  pit^, 
abs  blames  heiself.     Her  emotions  an  not  thow  of 
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regret,  but  of  remorse,  because  she  knew  she  could  have 
done  otherwise  had  she  chosen.  Now,  wonld  not  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate,  logi- 
cal conclueions,  make  the  second  case  similar  to  the 
first?  I  know  that  many  Xecessitarians,  and  both  of 
you  are  decided  instances  of  it,  have  aa  strong  a  percep- 
tion of  guilt  as  any  Libertarian ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  thing  to  see  men  better  than  their  creed." 

Fred. — "  I  shall  answer  you  best  by  analysing  your 
illustration,  when  I  think  you  will  see  that  there  is  an 
easential  difference  between  the  two  cases,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  considerations  of  liberty  and  necessity.  The 
first  is  a  case  of  physical,  the  second  of  moral  deformity ; 
and  in  the  investigation  of  a  moral  question,  it  ia  Uie 
latter  class  of  cases  alone  which  are  admissible.  A  case 
much  more  in  point,  to  which  an  idiot's  might  form  an 
approximation,  would  be  that  of  one,  who,  with  degraded 
propensities  and  passions,  had  no  moral  sense  to  guide, 
nor  will  to  control  them.  If  we  could  suppose  such  an 
one  suddenly  supplied  with  these  last,  and  mentally  con- 
templating his  past  self,  we  can  imagine  that  he  too 
would  look  on  himself  with  a  feeling  of  pity  mingled 
with  one  of  ethical,  as  in  the  girl  tliere  must  have  been 
one  of  (Esthetic,  disgust ;  but  there  certainly  would  not 
be  a  feeling  of  blame,  because  there  had  been  no  inner 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  this  distinction 
between  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil  and  those  respectively 
of  right  and  wrong,  that  these  last  suppose  a  moral  stan- 
dard which  is  adhered  to  or  departed  from,  and  this  ad- 
hesion or  departure  call  forth  respectively  praise  and 
blame.  Now,  as  contrasted  with  this  case,  let  us  analyse 
that  of  the  deceitful  girl.  She  does  blame  herself,  as  we 
shall  all  agree,  because  she  had  an  inward  mor^  atan- 
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dard  irom  which  she  volantarily  deviated;  for  both 
Libertarians  and  Necessitariana  i^ree  that  a  sense  of 
duty  is  simply  this,  the  obligatioQ  which  every  being 
possessed  of  a  moral  sense  (or  an  intellectnal  perceptiw 
of  what  is  right)  lies  under  to  confonn  in  will  and  affec- 
tions to  that  moral  sense.  The  intellectual  perception 
alone  suffices  to  constitute  the  obligation :  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  it  depended  on  the  possession  of  those 
moral  qualities  in  the  individnal  which  answer  its  re- 
quirements. The  girl  knew  that  she  ought  to  love,  ob^, 
and  deal  openly  with  her  mother,  and  never  would  have 
thought  of  saying,  as  the  advocates  of  free  will  would 
say  for  her,  that  she  was  free  of  guilt  because  she  did 
not  possess  those  high  principles  of  moral  rectitude 
which,  along  with  a  comparative  weakness  of  the  lower 
propensities,  would  have  led  her  so  to  act.  Those  who 
maintain  this  are  in  reality  chargeable  with  banishing 
the  idea  of  guilt  from  the  universe,  for  they  require  that 
in  order  to  constitute  guilt  which  would  make  guilt 
morally  impossible.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Libertarian  snys,  The  girl  was  guilty,  but  her  guilt  con- 
sisted in  her  not  choosing,  by  a  simple  exercise  of  will, 
the  good,  independent  of  any  inducement,  physical  ot 
moral ;  then  I  must  say  that  the  Libertarian  makes  the 
girl  guilty  for  not  doing  what  was  physically  impossible ; 
for  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  will  to  choose  any- 
thing by  a  mere  exercise  of  will." 

Mr  G. — "According  to  one  view  it  would  have  needed 
a  physical  impossibility  for  the  girl  to  do  right ;  accord* 
ing  to  the  other,  a  moral  impossibility :  but  in  both  there 
was  an  impossibility,  and  yet  she  was  to  blame." 

Fred. — "  Yes,  but  its  being  a  moral  and  not  »  physical 
inipOBsibiUty,  is  vh&t  constitates  the  nal  diflkieoGc 
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Guilt  is  a  moral  evil,  and  if  moral  evil  ceases  to  be 
moral  evil,  because,  while  things  reraaiDed  as  they  were, 
it  was  impossible  it  should  not  have  been,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  reality  in  tlie universe;  for  in  that  high 
Benae  in  which  we  are  now  speaking,  nothing  13  pos- 
sible but  what  is;  for  all  hangs  together  by  a  law  uni- 
versal and  eternal." 

Elizabeth. — "  Edwards  baa,  I  think,  moat  finely  shewn 
that  while  God  is  necessarily  what  He  is  independent  of 
His  own  will,  for  His  character  is  as  eternal  as  His  will, 
He  is  not  for  that  less  really  good,  holy,  loving.  So, 
because  everything  in  the  universe  is  necessary,  it  is  not 
for  that  the  less  real." 

Mr  C. — "  The  subject  is  certainly  opening  itself  more 
clearly  to  me  now  than  ever  before ;  but  I  wish  to  have 
all  ray  difficulties  removed.  [To  Frederic] — Have  you 
read  that  article  I  shewed  you  yesterday?" 

Fred,  {turning  to  Elizabeth)^"  Mr  Courthope  refers 
to  an  interesting  review  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Will, 
Divine  and  Human,'  by  Thomas  Solly.  I  will  read  a 
passage  to  you.  Solly  quotes  Ueid.  '  The  moral  per- 
fection of  the  Deity  consists  not  in  having  no  power  to 
do  ill,  otherwise,  as  Dr  Clarke  justly  observes,  there 
would  be  no  ground  to  thank  Him  for  His  goodness  to 
OS,  any  more  than  for  His  eternity  and  immensity ;  but 
His  moral  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  when  He  has 
power  to  do  everything,  a  power  which  cannot  he  re- 
sisted. He  exerts  tiiat  power  only  in  doing  what  is  wisest 
and  best.' — Reid's  £nsni/s  o?t  the  Active  Powers,  Es^ay  iv. 
chap.  iv.  On  the  expression  '  To  do  everything,'  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  this  note — '  To  do  everything 
consistent  with  His  perfection.  But  here  one  of  the 
ioBolable  contradictions  arises ;  for  if,  on  the  oue  hand, 
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we  attribute  to  the  Deity  the  power  of  moral  evil,  we 
detract  from  His  esseDtial  goodness,  and  if,  on  the  other, 
we  deny  Him  this  power,  we  detract  from  His  omnipo- 
tence.'— Hamilton's  Meid,  p.  609.  Solly  remarks, '  In 
the  above  paaaages,  Keid's  text  seems  to  me  to  contain 
a  sounder  view  than  the  commentator's  note.  Tlie 
power  to  do  evil  does  not  detract  from  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity,  as  long  as  it  remains  unexercised,  any  more 
than  my  power  to  kill  a  man  makes  me  at  all  the  worse 
morally,  provided  I  never  attempt  it.  But  if  it  be  nrged 
that  the  power  to  do  evil  detracts  from  His  essential 
goodness,  meaning  thereby  goodness  that  is  necessary, 
and  not  chosen  freely  in  preference  to  evil,  then  I  would 
observe  that  such  moral  goodness  is  neither  man's  nor 
Grod's,  as  freedom  is  essential  to  all  moral  goodness.' 
Now,  on  all  this  1  have  to  remark  that  Reid's  definitjon 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity  appears  to  me,  as  to 
Mr  Solly,  perfectly  sound,  if  wc  understand  him  to  mean 
by  His  having  power  to  do  everything  [in  itaelf  possible], 
the  physical  power.  Understanding  it  thus,  we  do  not 
require  Sir  William  Hamilton's  restriction, '  to  do  every- 
thing consistent  with  His  perfection,'  for  God  has  the 
physical  power  to  do  things  totally  contrary  to  His  per- 
fections, and  by  allowing  Him  this  power,  we  do  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  His  essential  goodness.  It  it 
clear,  however,  that  Sir  William  understands  by  power 
here  a  freedom  from  all  necessity,  natural  or  moral 
Now,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  embodied  in  this  con- 
ception something  which  is  really  contradictory  of  the 
radical  idea  of  power,  which  is  ability  to  exert  force. 
Now,  if  force  be  exerted,  there  must  be  not  only  an  aV 
sence  of  outward  hindrance,  but  the  presence  of  inward 
impulse ;  and  thia  impulse,  if  it  act  at  all,  must  vA  in 
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some  particular  direction.  Thus,  if  God  had  no  greater 
impulse  towards  good  than  towards  evil,  He  could  not 
act  at  all:  He  would,  in  fact,  be  destitute  of  the  power 
of  action.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  the  coinci- 
dence of  motion  and  rest  as  that  of  action  and  indider- 
ence.  A  definite  moral  character  therefore,  which,  with 
ita  undivided  force,  can  determine  the  will  only  towards 
good,  instead  of  detracting  from  the  power  of  Gtod  is  an 
integral  part  of  it." 

Mr  C. — "  Bat  surely  there  is  some  substance  in  the 
objection  (it  is  not  alt  shadow)  which  su^ests  itself  to 
the  mind,  that  to  suppose  anything  external  to  the  will 
of  God,  on  which  it  depends,  is  to  take  away  from  the 
power  of  that  will," 

^red, — "  In  that  sense  all  adaptation  diminishes  power, 
because  adaptation  supposes  limitation.  But  while  in 
this  wide  sense  power  is  impaired,  perjkction  is  increased. 
But  just  as,  however  in  this  general  sense  it  would  add 
to  the  power,  it  would  by  no  means  increase  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  affections  that  they  supplied  the  objects,  or 
the  qualities  in  the  objects,  which  called  them  forth, 
while  still  they  are  dependent  on  these  objects  and  these 
qualities  for  their  own  exercise ;  bo  does  it  not  in  the 
least  derogate  from  the  perfection  of  will — and  I  speak 
now  of  will  in  the  abstract,  not  of  the  Divine  or  human 
in  particular — that  it  cannot  exist  but  as  elicited  and 
directed  by  something  independent  of  itself.  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  will  that  it  is  posterior  to  motive.  That 
philosophy  which  makes  pure  will  the  origin  of  all,  is, 
of  course,  to  be  traced  to  the  desire  to  impart  a  cer- 
tain independence  to  the  eternal  decrees  and  attributes 
of  God.  But  while  this  theory  does  violence  to  the 
lutare  of  will  itself,  which,  as  consciousness  informs  us. 
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cannot  act  without  something  eztemKl  and  anterior  to 
itaelf  to  incite  it,  I  see  not  that  anything  is  gained  bj  it 
in  the  way  of  solution.  We  have  BtiU,  in  the  firat  place, 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  supreme  will.  If  it, 
the  great  cause  of  all,  must  have  been  for  ever  oncaused, 
why  may  not  the  Divine  character,  with  its  eternal  holi- 
ness, truth,  justice,  love,  have  been  uncaused  also?  And 
secondly,  we  have  to  explain  how  arbitrary  will,  unin- 
fluenced by  moral  considerations,  should  have  produced 
the  actual,  and  not  totally  opposite  moral  resolta.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Necessitarian  doctrine  can  id 
the  very  least  account  for  that  sublime  and  enrapturing 
mystery;  all  I  maintain  is,  that  the  ultra-Libertarian 
view  does  so  no  better,  while  it  adds  more  and  inauper- 
able  difficulties  of  its  own." 

Mr  0. — "  I  think  one  cliief  ground  of  all  Libertarian 
schemes  is,  the  strong  disposition  which  we  all  possesB 
to  trace  praise  and  blame  eventually  to  the  will,  and  to 
feel  that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  the  seat  of  merit  and  demerit" 

Fred. — ■"  But  this  is  not  pure  will,  but  will  governed 
by  motives.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  one  man  savii^ 
another  from  drowning.  The  rescued  man  prostrates 
himself  in  gratitude  before  his  preserver,  blessing  him 
for  his  benevolent  self-forgetful  act.  He,  however,  re- 
fuses the  homage,  declaring  that  he  was  neither  inilaenced 
by  tlie  desire  to  save  his  fellow-creature  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  deterred  by  considerations  of  his  own  safety  on  the 
other ;  it  was  an  act  of  pure  will,  and  in  that  did  its 
merit  consist.  Would  the  man  rise  in  your  estimation? 
There  is  a  class  of  instances,  indeed,  in  which  we,  at  first 
eight,  may  seem  to  set  a  man's  will  above  his  affections, 
as  more  truly  bis  own.  Suppose  a  man  possessing  a 
haatj  temper,  bat  a\K>  loi;^  \v\^  y™"^9^  **  ^"U  ^"^ 
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Bofier  bint  to  give  way  to  it,  bat,  on  tbe  contrary,  cansing 
him,  by  resolute  self-discipline,  at  length  to  get  the 
mastery  of  it,  here,  we  may  say,  we  do  not  blame  the 
man  for  his  irritable  temper,  as  it  does  not  affect  his 
will;  indeed,  as  giving  scope  for  such  noble  self-control, 
it  rather  enhances  our  admiration  of  his  character.  But 
then,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  pure  will  which  we  admire, 
it  is  the  moral  principle  which,  being  stronger  than  the 
temper,  regulates  the  will,  of  which,  iu  its  origin,  it  was 
qnite  independent." 

Mr.  C. — "  How  do  you  explain  appeals  to  the  will? 
What  do  these  avail  if  the  will  necessarily  obeys  the 
strongest  motive?" 

Fred. — "  The  appeal  is  never  directly  to  the  will,  but 
indirectly  through  the  motives  which  influence  it.  Ton 
may,  by  earnest  and  judicious  appeals  to  a  certain  set  of 
motives,  rouse  them  to  greater  energy  than  the  others, 
and  thus  render  them  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  the 
stronger,  so  that  the  will  will  yield  to  them.  A  man  has 
great  power  over  himself,  too,  in  this  manner,  by  deli- 
berately cultivating  the  preferable  motives.  The  wJU 
cannot  choose  its  motives  in  its  present  and  immediate 
acts,  for  by  the  time  the  choice  is  made  the  motives  are 
detenniued ;  but  by  fostering  certain  motives  more  than 
others,  it  may  greatly  influence  its  future  acts,  and  really 
modify  the  character.  Now  this  in  a  measare  self- 
formed  character  does  often  excite  more  of  our  sympathy 
and  admiration  than  that  which  was  obtained  &om 
nature  without  any  effort,  in  virtue  of  the  strength  and 
interest  conferred  by  struggle.  It  is  in  this  way  chiefly 
ihaX  principle  arises,  as  distinguished  from  mere  disposi- 
tion. But  in  all  this  the  will  is  only  an  instrument ;  it 
works  by,  as  well  as  on,  what  is  out  of  itaetf ." 
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Mr  C. — "  Well,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see — thongh 
tliat  may  be  from  my  own  dalness — how  there  can  be  any 
blame  attached  to  us,  on  tlie  one  hand,  for  possessing  s 
temper  which  we  did  not  give  ourselves,  nor,  on  the  other, 
any  merit  in  overcoming  it  by  means  of  a  moral  nature 
which  we  did  not  originate." 

Fred. — "  I  should  wish  you  clearly  to  see,  in  the  firat 
place,  my  dear  friend,  that  nothing  is  gained  towards  the 
solution  of  the  difBculty  by  the  Libertarian  hypothesis; 
for  besides  that  it  is  the  clear  testimony  of  experience  and 
fact,  that  the  will  has  its  impulses  supplied  to  it  from 
the  character — even  if,  for  argument's  sake,  we  should 
suppose  it  otherwise,  and  the  will  was  left  to  act  strictly 
alone,  I  think  I  proved  before  it  could  not  in  that  case 
act  at  all.  There  are  certain — I  will  not  say  ultra- 
Necessitarians  (for  the  doctrine  properly  understood  can- 
not, I  think,  be  carried  too  far),  but  I  would  call  them 
extra-Necessitarians,  carrying  the  doctrine  into  what  is 
not  its  province,  wlio  judge  that,  because  in  the  great 
scheme  a  being  must  be  and  do  just  what  he  actually  is 
and  does,  therefore  praise  and  blame  are  alike  inappro- 
priate. But  these  reasoners  deprive  themselves  of  the 
only  objective  explanation  of  the  great  fact  of  the  unicer- 
salUy  of  the  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit,  their  foundation 
in  truth,  and  they  also  mistake  the  subjective  meaning 
of  these  ideas.  In  this  case,  as  President  Edwards  has 
said,  the  common  sense  of  the  majority  of  mankind  is 
nearer  the  mark  than  the  subtlety  of  objectors  in  either 
class  of  philosophers.  The  universal  sense  in  all  of 
normal  development,  with  very  rare  exceptional  cases, 
of  duty  as  an  obligation  to  conform  to  an  immatable  law 
of  right,  as  this  is  declared  and  confirmed  by  the  moral 
senae,  is  the  Bole  and  auf^dent  ground  of  praiae,  so  hi 
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as  the  will  and  affections  confonn,  and  of  blame,  bo  far 
as  they  depart  from  this  rule ;  and,  as  respects  particular 
acts,  all  that  is  required  in  forming  a  judgment  is  to  know 
the  nature  and  amount  of  motive  in  them.  As  regards 
the  motive,  it  is  its  moral  nature  aa  an  actualitj,  and  not 
its  metaphysical  nature  aa  original  or  derived,  the  pro- 
duct of  law  (necessity)  or  of  chance,  which  is  considered." 

Mr  C. — "  It  seema,  however,  as  if  we  had  more  power 
over  things  aa  contingent  than  aa  necessary.  But  you 
would  remind  me  that  we  can  have  do  power  over  the 
origin  of  things  in  oarselves,  for  that  would  require  us  to 
exist  out  of  ourselves." 

Ulizabeth. — "  I  think,  Frederic,  in  order  to  treat  the 
subject  fully,  you  should  refer  to  Mr  Erskine's  views." 

Ired, — "  Yes,  especially  as  from  the  unaffected  piety 
and  remarkable  amiability  of  the  man,  even  more  than 
his  eminent  talents,  be  has  a  great  and  spreading  indu- 
ence.  You  once  made  an  abstract,  my  love,  of  his  argu- 
ments against  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  given  ia  his  own 
work  on  'Election.'  Could  you  lay  your  hands  on  it 
now?" 

Elieaheth.—  "  I  think  I  can." 

Elizabeth  returned  with  the  manuscript-book,  in  which 
the  abstract  alluded  to  was  written,  and  read  it  out. 

"  Substance  of  Mb  Erskine's  Akouuents. 
"  The  radical  error  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  work  is  not 
considering  what  constitutes  man  a  moral  being,  what 
conscience  is,  or  the  condition  of  man  in  consequence  of 
having  a  conscience.  He  considers  all  men  as  bom  heirs 
of  a  nature  possessed  exclusively  by  a  corrupt  will,  and 
entirely  unable  to  resist  it  without  a  new  and  special 
power  from  without  j  and  thus  the  only  result  of  Christ's 
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redemption  is,  that  God  can  consistently  witli  justice 
apply  ita  benefits  to  whomsoever  He  chooses.  He  per- 
suades himself  and  many  others  that  this  is  compatible 
witli  trae  liberty  and  responsibility.  Tbe  truth  is,  hia 
definition  of  liberty  is  iucomplete  and  erroneonB.  He 
says, '  Liberty  is  the  power  or  advantage  that  any  one 
has  to  do  or  conduct  as  he  pleases,'  which  applies  equally 
well  to  a  beast  as  to  a  man ;  for  all  that  is  necessaiy  'a 
an  inclination  to  act,  and  the  power  to  act  accordingly. 
It  is  this  definition's  having  been  passed  over,  and  re- 
maioing  unquestioned,  which  has  caused  his  success  as  a 
theological  metaphysician.  Thus,  as  along  with  the 
inclination  to  do  evil  the  power  also  is  left  to  the  reprcH 
bate,  the  condition  of  man  ns  the  highest  Calvinism 
represents  him,  is,  according  to  him,  consistent  with 
liberty  and  responsibility.  But  if  we  give  a  true  defini- 
tion of  liberty,  it  entirely  alters  the  cise.  If  I  wish  to 
remove  an  animal  from  one  part  of  a  field  to  another,  I 
have  only  to  remove  his  food  to  the  tatter  place,  and  his 
own  impulse  will  lead  him  there.  This  is  exactly  Ed- 
wards' definition  of  liberty ;  and  thus  we  see  he  makes 
no  difference  between  the  blind  liberty  of  the  beast  and 
the  rational  liberty  of  man.  In  like  manner  a  ruler  may 
manage  his  fellow-men,  and  may  make  use  of  their  pas- 
sions and  interests  for  his  own  purposes,  which  they  do 
not  know,  and  cannot  sympathise  with.  In  both  cases 
the  subjects  enjoy  the  power  of  doing  as  they  please; 
hut  they  cannot  properly  be  called  fiee,  because  they  an 
ignorant  of  the  dominant  purpose  which  their  actions  and 
their  private  purposes  subserve.  But  the  animal  is  in- 
capable of  any  higher  freedom.  Not  so  man.  The  rokr 
may  make  the  men  below  him  co-operators  and  frienda, 
and  not  use  them  as  uiicoiffid<i\u  matruments.    If  this 
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happens,  they  are  fiee  indeed.  The  idea  of  liberty  which 
here  opens  on  us  is,  that  it  coDsista  in  an  agreement  of 
choice  witb  regard  to  the  dominant  purpose  of  our  acting 
with  the  directing  mind,  and  the  capacity  of  liberty  thus 
consists  in  a  capacity  for  this  sympathy.  Bat  for  this 
sympathy  it  ia  necessary  that  the  object  of  the  ruler 
should  not  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  he 
ffiahes  to  promote  it  To  obtain  their  voluntary  co- 
opentioo  it  is  requisite  his  aim  should  embrace  their 
advanti^  also.  If  one  admit  the  principle,  that  to  be 
tree  we  muat  sympathise  with  our  ruler,  we  must  cany 
it  np  to  the  head  of  creation  ;  for  whilst  there  remains  a 
purpose  more  dominant  than  that  with  which  we  are 
aoqoainted,  we  ate  still  in  bondage.  Thus  we  must 
make  the  purpose  of  the  Kuler  of  the  universe  our  own 
before  we  can  be  truly  free.  The  reason  why  a  beast 
cannot  be  free  under  any  management  is,  that  he  haa  not 
a  human  spirit,  and  cannot  enter  into  a  human  purpose, 
though  it  may  be  for  hie  good.  Men  can  be  free  nnder 
the  government  of  their  fellow-men,  because  they  have 
human  spirits,  and  can  eympathiae  unth  human  purposes. 
Can  we,  then,  be  free  under  God's  government?  For 
this  two  conditions  are  evidently  necessary — 1.  The 
communication  of  God's  Spirit  to  enter  into  His  purpose ; 
2.  That  that  should  be  one  that  embraces  our  good. 
Further,  I  do  not  believe  man  could  be  free  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  communicated  to  him  were  one  of  right- 
eousness, and  God's  purpose  that  he  should  be  righteous. 
True  liberty  exists  only  when  what  ought  to  rule  does 
rule,  and  we  all  feel  that  God's  service  ia  liberty,  not 
merely  becanse  it  is  willing,  but  because  God  is  righteous. 
When  a  man  knows  in  his  own  heart  what  is  right  for 
himself  to  do,  he  also  feels  that  he  ought  to  do  \\.\  &iA 
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if  he  is  living  in  the  flesh,  and  so  is  prereated  (rom  doing 
it  hy  the  thought  either  of  pleasute  or  pain,  or  hy  the 
hope  or  fear  of  anything  th&t  may  happen  in  consequence 
of  his  doing  it,  he  is  trnly  in  bondage,  and  he  has  a  cod- 
Bcionsness  of  being  so.  When  we  consider  and  use  aH 
the  circumstances  of  our  being  aa  opportunities  given  of 
by  God  of  co-operating  with  Him  and  His  purpose  con- 
cerning ue  that  we  should  be  righteous,  then  we  are  free, 
and  we  walk  at  liberty,  keeping  His  precepts;  when  we 
follow  any  other  course,  though  we  may  seem  to  be 
exercising  oar  liberty,  we  are  really  throwing  it  away, 
and  yielding  onrselves  to  be  used  by  God  as  we  use  the 
lower  animals,  in  unconscious  subsmiency  to  a  purpose 
which,  although  it  can  only  be  accomplished  in  oni  own 
individual  cases  by  our  consenting  to  abandon  all  other 
pleas  and  adopt  it  as  our  own,  is  yet,  through  the  all- 
wise  control  of  God,  who  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  advanced  in  the  general,  even  by  the  doings 
of  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  it,  as  we  have  seen 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh." 

Fred. — "  Mr  Erskine's  reasoning  on  this  occasion, 
with  no  real  diaingennonsness  on  his  part,  reminds  me 
strongly  of  the  saying  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Tal- 
leyrand, that  language  was  made  to  deceive.  It  is 
founded  mainly  on  a  word-fallacy.  Jonathan  Kdwaids 
speaks  of  liberty,  and  Mr  Erskine  speaks  of  liberty,  but 
these  are  perfectly  distinct  each  from  each,  while  also 
perfectly  compatible.  Edwards  undertook  to  treat  of 
that  metaphysical  liberty  which  belongs  to  the  will  at 
such — not  of  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  a  will  poBsessed 
of  certain  sympathy  or  certain  knowledge,  which  is  the 
liberty  spoken  of  by  Mr  Erskine — the  attribute  of  mao 
as  man,  a&d  not  oi  ms&  w  placed  oader  certain  dmuo- 
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Btances.  His  liberty  was  8  liberty  to  act  from  motives, 
as  diatingnished  from  the  Aiminian  notion  of  a  liberty 
to  act  withoat  motivea,  or  from  indiifereDce ;  but  Mr 
Elrskine  woald  include  in  tlie  essential  idea  of  liberty 
the  acting,  or  the  capacity  of  acting,  firom  certain  high 
motives.  Jonathan  Edwards  never  says  that  liberty  is 
the  only  necessary  condition  for  responsibility;  he  plainly 
adds  those  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  man  pos- 
sesses, and  not  the  bmte.  But  what  he  maintained  was, 
that  while  those  faculties  required  for  their  exercise  a 
liberty  such  as  he  described,  this  was  the  only  liberty 
which,  they  themselves  being  judges,  they  required  for 
responsibility  in  such  exercise.  Mr  Erskine  complains 
of  Edwards'  notion  of  liberty,  that  it  is  precisely  that 
whereby  a  beast  ia  led  to  go  to  a  particular  part  of  a 
field  by  means  of  food ;  but  the  only  parallelism  which 
Edwards  would  find  in  the  two  cases  is  the  necessity  of 
acting  trom  the  strongest  motive ;  and  he  proves,  by  a 
force  of  reasoning  which  cannot  be  repelled,  that  this  rale 
applies  to  all  willing  agents,  from  the  Supreme  God  to 
the  meanest  of  His  creatures.  Now  if  there  is  any  force 
in  Mr  Erskine'a  objections,  they  imply  not  only  that 
man  is  capable  of  a  higher  liberty  than  these — for  this  he 
coold  not,  in  any  candour,  charge  Edwards  with  deny- 
ing— but  they  (dso  signify  that  this  higher,  this  moral 
liberty  is  necessary  for  responsibility.  Let  us  examine 
^e  case,  aa  by  him  propounded,  of  the  ruler  and  the 
subject.  If  the  former  made  use  of  the  passions  of  the 
latter  to  produce  certain  evil  results  not  by  him  con- 
templated, and  made  him  responsible  for  these  last,  of 
coarse  there  would  be  gross  injustice.  But  that  is  not 
nipposed ,  on  the  contrary,  as  there  is  evident  reference 
to  the  Supreme  Bnler,  the  Bupposition  is  taV\vQT  \)[v&X.  f^ 
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a  good  end  snbserred,  of  which  the  subject  waa  the  Tin- 
conscious  instruroent.  The  great  force  of  Mr  ErBkine'a 
objection  lies,  however,  in  thia,  that,  by  means  of  the 
motives  presented  to  him,  the  man  is  made  to  draw 
down  evil  to  himself,  while  working  out  good  to  the 
world.  Now  that  such  a  condition  well  deserves  the 
name  of  bondage,  I  will  not  deny  j  but  the  question  is, 
Does  it  affect  reaponaibility  ?  Clearly  not ;  for  that  only 
deals  with  sin  as  existing,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  causes  of  its  existence,  on  the  one  hand,  oor  the 
^rther  consequences,  good  or  evil,  resulting  from  it  ea 
the  other.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  not  one 
which  affects  ^»>sfm<:>r,  though  it  is  uudonbtedly,  in  my 
opinion,  intimately  connected  with  ant^fior  jusUce.  I^ 
however,  the  moral  liberty  which  contrasts  with  thii 
bondage  were  reinstated  in  its  proper  position,  as  a  pri' 
vilege  which  God  is  neither  bound  to  grant,  nor  doe*  in 
reality  grant  to  men  generally,  but  which  all  should 
pray  for  and  labour  to  obtain,  the  descriptions  of  the 
blessing,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  by  Mr 
Eiskinc,  contain  much  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  edi- 
fying." 

Elizabeth. — "  There  is  one  thing  I  have  obserTed, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  itself  speaks  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity — the  complete  satisiaction  it  gives 
to  those  who  thoroughly  embrace  it.  There  are  many 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  highly-conscientious  men  who 
are  perfectly  sure  that  this  is  the  true  key  to  the  riddle; 
because,  by  means  of  it,  all  ehines  out  upon  them  u 
clear  as  the  sun  at  mid-day ;  whereas  Libertarians,  even 
by  their  own  confession,  are  forced  at  best  to  make  a 
choice  of  difficulties.  Do  yoa  not  think  I  am  right, 
3IrCoiirthope?" 
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Mr  C. — "  I  Bospect  you  are  right  as  respecfB  Liberta- 
liana ;  l3ut  you  know  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  Necessita- 
rians  view  the  question  as  devoid  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
it  is  because  of  pride  and  narrowness  of  view  in  them- 
selves." 

Elisdbe^. — "  Ah,  but  I  spoke  of  such  as  by  their 
candour,  and  solidity,  and  discrimination  in  other  things 
precluded  sach  an  interpretation.  I  am  sure  my  hus- 
band is  an  instance  of  this.  Now,  Frederic,  you  must 
allow  me  for  once  to  praise  you  in  your  presence,  [Turn- 
ing to  Mr  Courthope  with  heightened  colour].  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  in  him — which  all  who  know  him  must 
give  him  credit  for — it  is  candour,  and  patient,  compre- 
hensive investigation.  He  belongs  to  no  religious  sect ; 
he  has  nothing  to  bind  him  to  the  doctrine  of  Necessity 
but  a  conviction  of  its  truth ;  and  yet  he  is  so  sure  of  it, 
hecouldnot  doubt  it  if  he  would.   Could  you,  Frederic?" 

Frederic  smiled  and  looked  down ;  then  instantly 
raising  his  eyes  again,  and  slightly  laughing,  he  said, 
"  Your  last  expression  amuses  me  a  little  by  its  singular 
appropriateness.  I  have  sometimes,  especially  when 
arguing  with  men  older  than  myself,  felt  for  the  time 
almost  ashamed  of  my  perfect  certainty  on  this  point. 
If  I  could  bat  have  said  I  leant  strongly  to  the  Kecessi- 
tarian  side,  but  it  was  a  very  mysterious  subject,  and 
there  was  much  to  urge  on  both  sides. — But  I  really 
conid  not  pretend  to  regard  it  so." 

Eluaheih, — "Is  it  possible  you  have  felt  that?  I 
have  done  exactly  the  same ;  and  I,  as  a  woman,  found 
it  still  more  inconvenient.  You  know  my  father  is  an 
oat  and  out  Necessitarian,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
Bobjecta  I  gave  my  whole  mind  to  investigate.  I  ended 
in  being  tbotongbly  convinced ;  so  when  any  o&«^  ^x- 
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haps  some  very  learned  man,  has  happened  to  broach  it 
in  conversation  vitb  me,  and  Baid  it  waa  a  very  mjBte- 
Ttous  and  difficult  eubject — by  difficult  cltiarly  meaning 
doubtful — all  I  could  do,  you  know,  was  to  maintain  a 
modest  silence. " 

Fred. — "To  be  sure.  You  were  like  a  child  that, 
after  being  thoroughly  taught  the  firet  four  rules  of 
»rithmetic,  met  with  a  philosopher,  highly  educated  per- 
liaps  in  other  things,  but  who,  by  some  strange  chance, 
only  knew  the  rule  of  addition.  A  sum  of  subtraction 
is  worked  before  both  the  philosopher  and  the  child; 
he  turns  to  her  and  sajs, '  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
that  out.'  She  thinks,  '  That  must  be  because  you  have 
not  learnt  the  rule ; '  but  she  says  nothing." 

Mr  C. — "  Well,  I  wish,  Mrs  Somers,  you  could  teach 
me  the  rule,  and  give  me  certainty  one  way  or  the  other; 
for  I  hate  doubt.  I  am  no  German  in  that  respect,  tbon^ 
they  do  accuse  me  at  liome  of  being  GermaD-mod." 

Fred. — "  That  longing  for  certainty  gives  me  more 
hopes  of  you  than  anything.  A  hunger  for  tmth  is  a 
noble  appetite." 

Elizabeth. — "  I  cannot  at  all  understand  the  Germans. 
They  are  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  an  honest,  sincere, 
conscientious  people;  but  how  that  consists  with  their 
absolute  indulgence  of  uncertainty  I  cannot  conceive. 
There  are  some  men  who  have  no  relish  for  game,  and 
yet  are  eager  at  the  chase.  That  reminds  me  of  the 
Germans  in  their  pursuit  of  truth," 

Mr  C. — "  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  mental  tem- 
perament. I  have  an  ardent,  deep-seated  love  for  truth. 
If  I  was  offered,  on  the  one  hand,  immortality  and  error, 
and,  OD  the  other,  truth  and  death,  truth  uid  death  would 
be  my  unheBitaUng  chci\cft," 
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Elizabeth  (with  kindling  eyes). — "  How  I  rejoice  to 
hear  you  speak  so !  There  are  times  when  I  have  felt — 
I  could  scarcely  venture  to  say  it  was  my  constant  feel- 
ing— that  truth  was  not  only  better,  but  dearer  to  me, 
inexpressibly  dearer,  than  happiness,  or  love,  or  anything 
in  the  universe  besides." 

Fred. — "  It  is  a  delightful  assurance  that  in  the  hea- 
venly state  our  knowledge  will  be  perfect:  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known.  Many  seem  to  overlook 
this,  and  to  expect  that  the  chase  for  truth  will  continue 
still.  To  me  it  is  a  more  delightful  expectation,  that 
we  shall  rest  in  ecstatic  joy  in  its  possession.  I  mean  as 
respects  the  past :  we  may  still,  throughout  a  long  eter- 
nity, behold  new  beauties  and  wonders,  as  new  worlds 
unfold  beneath  the  creating  hand  of  God;  or  we  may 
ourselves  be  agents  in  carrying  out  certain  parts  of  the 
eternal  plan ;  for  our  rest,  while  entirely  free  from  care 
and  unsatisfaction  in  every  shape,  will  not  assuredly  be 
one  of  indolence." 


i 
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CHAPTER  XVIH. 

MR  WHITE  REVIEWED — ELrZABBTfl'S  PEAKS  — 
OUNIAOENCT. 

Mr  Soroftrt  to  Mr  Merton. 
"  Dear  Merton, — ^Yoa  may  remember  directing  my 
attention,  a  few  months  ago,  to  some  strictares  on  Ur 
White's  work,  '  Life  in  Clirist,'  contained  in  the  Sdeeti; 
Review  for  January  1847.  I  presume  you  had  seen  the 
article  yourself.  If  so,  yoo.  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  read  it  with  much  indignation.  Experience  of 
the  manner  in  which  even  the  excellent  of  the  earth  too 
often  permit  themselves  to  speak  and  think  of  those 
hoiding  what  they  deem  heterodox  views,  prevented 
much  aarprise  on  the  present  occasion,  but  strong  and 
earnest  condemnation  I  certainly  felt 

"  My  object,  however,  in  referring  to  the  subject  just 
now,  is  to  call  your  attention  to  one  peculiarly  captioos 
charge  brought  forward  in  the  Sevtew,  and  still  eos- 
tained  in  the  reply  to  Mr  White's  letter  in  the  Febmaiy 
number. 

"  The  reviewer  had  before  objected  to  Mr  White's 
title  ['Life  in  Christ;  or,  Four  Discourses  on  the  Scrip- 
tare  Doctrine,  that  Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privil^ 
of  the  Regenerate'],  as  assuming  the  point  he  had  to 
prove — that  immortality,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  the  pecn- 
iisr  privilege  o{  th&  i«gen.«n,tie.    Now,  it  is  no  uncoiii- 
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mOQ  thing  for  an  anthor  to  convey,  in  the  title  of  hia 
work,  the  conclnsion  he  has  come  to  after  reasoning  on 
the  subject;  neither,  so  far  aa  I  tnow,  has  this  ever 
before  been  condemned.  It  does  not  imply  that  there 
has  been  any  anwarranted  assumption  at  the  beginning 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  work,  nor  that  that  has 
been  conducted  with  less  candonr  and  modesty  than 
woold  otlierwise  have  been  expected.  I,  for  my  part, 
however,  should  certainly  from  the  beginning  have 
ondetstood  Mr  White's  title  as  assuming  only  the  mu- 
tnally  acknowledged  fact  that  there  ia  an  immortality 
which  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  righteous,  the 
question  being  in  the  work  itself  diacoBsed  what  that 
immortality  consisted  in.  And  in  his  short,  gentle, 
Christian- like  letter  to  the  then  editor  of  the  Eclectic,  in 
the  Februaiy  number,  Mr  Whife  declares  that  such 
was  the  fact  This  gentleman,  however,  will  not  receive 
this  explanation — seems  to  think  he  knows  Mr  White's 
mind  better  than  he  does  himself — and  tells  him '  that  he 
knows  that  he  used  the  title,  not  in  the  Scripture  sense 
of  eternal  blessedness — in  which  sense  he  bad  no  contro- 
versy with  the  orthodox  churches,  and  no  novelty  of 
opinion  to  present — but  in  the  sense  of  the  philosophers — 
simply  immortal  existence ;  and  in  that  sense  it  wag 
taken  aa  an  offensive  assumption  of  a  point  denied  by 
all  others,  and  yet  to  be  substantiated  by  himself.' 

"Thus  Mr  White  is  at  once  to  be  blamed  for  having 
made  an  '  offensive  assumption '  of  his  own  novel  opinion 
in  his  title,  and  to  be  disbelieved  when  he  declares 
he  did  not  make  that  assumption  \  for  no  other  reason, 
apparently,  than  that  it  would  have  been  so  inconsistent 
not  to  have  made  it  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible,  even 
an  a  declaration  to  that  effect  from  himself ! 
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"  There  ia  aoother  point,  more  important  tlian  tbe 
choice  of  a  title,  on  which  Mr  White  fleems  to  me  to 
have  been  misunderstood.  He  objects  to  the  represent*' 
tion  of  liiB  opinion  in  the  review,  as  maintaining  '  that 
death  had  virtual  posBession  of  man  before  his  fall ; '  but 
states  his  view  to  be  that '  Adam  was  not  created  in  the 
possession  of  immortality,  but  neither  was  he  created 
under  a,  definite  sentence  of  death.'  After  this  the  editor 
asks,  '  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  but 
that  the  time  was  not  fixed?'  Kow  this  is  a  meaning 
of  the  words  which,  I  think,  would  have  suggested  itself 
to  few  minds.  The  plain  and  natural  sense  of  tbe  term 
definite  here  has  no  reference  to  fixedness  of  time,  bat  to 
certainty  of  occiurcnce.  It  was  not  a  definite,  t. «.,  not  a 
positive  sentence,  but  one  contingent  on  conduct.  Some 
obscurity  has,  I  think,  rested  on  the  question,  &om  the 
donble  meaning  in  our  language  of  the  term  '  mortal.' 
It  may  either  mean  that  which  must,  or  that  wbidi 
may  die — has  no  physical  immortality.  Now,  it  was  in 
this  latter  sense  that  Mr  White  said,  Adam  before  the 
&U  was  mortal  already  both  iu  body  and  boqL  In 
neither  respect  had  he  any  inherent  and  inalienable  im- 
mortality, though,  had  obedience  continued,  in  both  he 
would  have  bad  a  virtual  immortality.  This  explains 
the  expression,  at  first  sight  paradoxical,  that  man  wu 
'  placed  midway  between  mortality  and  immortality.' 
The  meaning  is,  he  neither  had  necessary  mortality  nor 
necessary  immortality,  but  a  contingent  mortality  or 
a  contingent  immortality,  as  people  may  choose  to  ex- 
press it.  Thus,  it  will  also  be  allowed  that  he  wu 
placed  *  midway  between  angela  and  the  animals.'  The 
nnfimen  angets  have  so  far  a  necessary  immortal!^  that 
God,  we  be\ifive,  \i&b  «v^>u«i  it  to  them ;  and  the  lower 
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animals  have  had  from  the  beginning,  we  may  suppose, 

a  sentence  of  mortality  resting  on  them — ^Ever 

yours,  Frederic  Somers." 

Elizabeth  to  Sophia  Mtlvoood, 

"  I  told  you  once,  dear  friend,  that  I  felt  myself  in  the 
realm  of  the  affections  all  but  impervious  to  the  shafts  of 
fate.  I  guessed  not  the  bitter  darts  which  now,  I  appre- 
hend, will  pierce  my  heart  through  that  of  my  beloved 
husband.  I  hope  I  am  not  biased  in  judgment  by  my 
love  and  reverence  for  him ;  but  I  confess  I  cannot  in 
this  case  escape  from  his  conclusions.  And  yet,  I  know 
that  he,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  righteously-indignant 
one ;  whose  bloods  boils  at  oppression  and  wrong ;  whose 
soul  shrinks  from  each  moral  taint,  and  loathes  the  very 

precincts  of  fraud — that  he  will  be  accused  of .   But 

I  cannot  write  it ;  you  will  have  it  all  laid  before  you.  I 
believe,  too,  you  will  not  misjudge,  though  you  should 
be  unable  to  agree  with  him.  You  have  read  his  paper 
on  the  will  and  necessity.  He  has  lately  read  me  one 
in  which  he  pursues  the  subject  still  further,  and,  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  there  laid  down,  and  building  on 
the  great  fundamental  truth  that  there  is  but  one  real 
Power  in  the  universe,  he  declares  his  belief  in  the  omni- 
agency  of  Grod — ^a  doctrine  which,  though  not  unknown 
in  the  Christian  world,  is  shockingly  repugnant  to  the 
major  portion  of  it.  He  wishes  you  to  see  his  paper ; 
but  please  return  it  by  and  by,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  it  unless  you  choose.  I  re- 
member what  you  said  once  about  its  being  good  for  us 
to  incur  the  disapprobation  of  others.  It  seems  to  purify 
our  love  of  truth.  I  shall  soon  leave  you  to  the  paper ; 
but  I  want  first  to  say  this : — Though  such  writers  aa 
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Carlyle  and  Emerson — and  Emenon  is,  7011  know,  • 
grand  favourite  with  my  hnsband — do,  in  a  certain  sense, 
trace  to  God  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  do  believe  in  t 
certain  optimism,  as  Frederic  also  does,  jet  Frederic  has 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  that  confoonding  of  the 
essential  difference  between  good  and  evil  with  which 
their  writings  are  at  times  clearly  chargeable.  I  know 
no  one  who  more  clearly  and  constantly,  in  small  things 
as  in  great,  holds  this  great  distinction  in  view. 

"My  husband  prefers  the  word  pantism  (from  the 
Greek  ^xu,  all)  to  omniageiicy,  becanse  it  is  shorter,  and 
allows  of  the  forming  on  it  of  the  adjective  pantist." 

"  Divine  Omniaqenct  oh  Pantism. 
"  The  train  of  reasoning  which  I  have  been  pnTsning, 
relative  to  the  will,  conducts  me  to  the  objection  which 
has  been  started  by  Libertarians,  that  the  scheme  of 
necessity,  when  carried  to  its  full  length,  makes  the 
First  Cause  and  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things  the 
anthor  of  sin.  Up  to  this  point  of  the  inquiry  I  have 
had  the  guidance  and  sanction,  almost  every  step  of  the 
way,  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards ;  but  soon  I  shall 
find  myself  forced  to  diverge  trom  him.  He  very  justly 
retorts  on  Dr  Whitby,  who  maintains  that, '  if  sin  neces- 
sarily follows  from  God's  withholding  assistance,  then 
God,  in  withholding  it,  must  be  as  properly  the  author 
of  it  as  if  He  were  the  efficient  csnse ;'  that  this  difficulty 
equally  attends  the  doctrine  of  Arminians — at  least,  of 
those  among  them  who  allow  the  foreknowledge  of  God ; 
since,  '  for  God  to  be  the  author  or  orderer  of  those 
things  which  He  knows  beforehand  will  infallibly  he 
attended  with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in 
e^t,  as  for  Him  \a  \»  tb«>  vathor  of  th^  oonsequenoe.' 
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He  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^Thej  who  object  that  this 
doctrine  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  ought  distinctly 
to  explain  what  they  mean  by  the  phrase,  the  author  of 
sin.  I  know  the  phrase,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  signi- 
fies something  very  ill.  If  by  the  author  of  sin  be 
meant  the  sinner ^  the  agent,  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the  doer  of 
a  wicked  thing  ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and  blasphemy 
to  suppose  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  In  this  sense, 
I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  rejecting 
such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infi- 
nitely to  be  abhorred  ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be 
the  consequence  of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But  if  by 
tlie  author  of  sin  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hin- 
derer  of  sin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the 
state  of  events  in  such  a  manner — for  wise,  holy,  and 
most  excellent  ends  and  purposes — that  sin,  if  it  be  per- 
mitted or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly 
follow :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  being  the 
author  of  sin  (though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as 
that  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another 
sense),  it  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus 
the  author  of  sin.  This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness.  What  God  doth  herein 
is  holy,  and  a  glorious  exercise  of  the  infinite  excellency 
of  His  nature.  And  I  do  not  deny  that  God's  being 
thus  the  author  of  sin  follows  from  what  I  have  laid 
down;  and  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  fiom  the 
doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian 
divines. 

"  *  That  it  is  most  certainly  so — that  God  is  in  such  a 
manner  the  disposer  and  orderer  of  sin — is  evident,  if  any 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  as  because 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  other- 
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■wise.  In  such  a  manner  God  ordered  tie  obstinat^'  of 
Pharaoh,  in  his  refnsing  to  obey  Grod's  commands  to  let 
the  people  go — "  I  will  harden  his  heart,  and  he  shall 
not  let  the  people  go  "  (Exod.  iv.  21).'  He  then  gires 
numerous  other  Scripture  instances,  to  which  I  prefer 
returning  bj  and  by,  wishing  first  to  test  the  soundness 
of  his  subsequent  conclusion — that  'there  ia  a  great 
difference  between  God's  being  concerned  thus  by  His 
permission  in  an  event  and  act,  which,  in  the  inherent 
subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin  (though  tlie  event  will 
certainly  follow  on  His  pennission),  and  His  being  con- 
cerned in  hi'hj  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin; 
or  between  His  being  the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence, 
by  not  hindering  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  His 
being  the  proper  actor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  positive 
agency  or  efficiency.  And  this,  notwithstanding  what 
Dr  Whitby  offers  about  a  saying  of  philosophers,  that 
causa  deficiens,  in  rebus  necessarHs,  ad  causam  per  le 
efficientem  reducenda  est.  As  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  sun's  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomenesa 
and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  brightness  of  gold 
and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence ; 
and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost  in  the 
night,  by  its  motion,  whereby  it  descends  below  the 
horizon.  The  motion  of  the  snn  is  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  ia  not  the  proper  cause, 
efficient,  or  producer  of  them,  though  they  are  neces- 
sarily consequent  on  that  motion,  under  such  circnm- 
stancea.  No  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the 
cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  wer«  the 
proper  cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fotM- 
tain  of  these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and 
iieat ;  and  then  BometVS.ti^  m\^\.  \ft>  «x^;iAd  from  the 
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nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness  of  natnre  in 
the  son;  and  it  might  be  justly  inferred  that  the  ann 
itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  his  beams  are  black  and 
fros^.  Bat  &om  its  being  the  cause  no  otherwise  than  by 
its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but  the  con- 
trary; it  may  Justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright 
and  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found  to  be  the 
consequence  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more  con- 
stantly and  necessarily  these  effects  are  connected  with 
and  confined  to  its  absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it 
argue  the  sun  to  be  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  So, 
inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  agency 
or  inflaence  of  the  Most  High,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arises 
from  the  withholding  of  His  action  and  energy,  and, 
under  certain  circomatances,  necessarily  follows  on  the 
want  of  His  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  He  is 
sinful,  or  His  operation  evil,  or  has  anything  of  the 
natnre  of  evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  and  His 
agency  are  altogether  good  and  holy,  and  that  He  is  the 
Fountain  of  all  holiness.  It  would  be  strange  arguing, 
indeed,  because  men  never  commit  sin  but  only  when 
Grod  leaves  them  to  themaelvea,  and  necessarily  sin  when 
He  does  so,  that  therefore  their  sin  is  not  Jram  them- 
setves,  but  from  God;  and  so,  that  God  must  be  a  sinfnl 
being; — as  strange  as  would  it  be  to  argue,  because  it  is 
always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when 
the  sun  is  present,  that  tlierefore  all  darkness  is  from  the 
sun,  and  that  his  disc  and  beams  must  needs  be  black.' 

"  Now,  with  all  deference  to  this  great  authority,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  palpable  fallacy  introduced 
here.  It  is  in  effect  much  the  same  as  that  maintained 
with  much  ability  and  ingenuity  by  Dr  Williams  in 
his  essay  on  'Equity  and  Sovereignty' — ^aB.md'^ ,  ^!u& 
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theory  of  a  neg&tive  cause  to  account  for  the  exjgtence 
of  evil.  I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  negative 
cause  is,  properly  speaking,  no  cause  at  alL  Negation 
can  do  nothing  but  allow  its  opposite  to  work.  What- 
ever effects  a  change  (the  essential  idea  of  a  cause)  must 
be  positive.  We  may,  indeed,  in  popular  language, 
speak  of  a  negation  aa  a  cause,  but  then  the  effect  must 
also  be  a  negation.  So  far  as  the  mere  absence  of  the 
sun  is  the  cause  of  darkness  and  cold,  darkness  and  cold 
are  simple  negations ;  when  we  come  to  view  these  posi- 
tively as  causes  of  subjective  phenomena — namely,  sen- 
sation in  sentient  beings — we  have  to  look  for  other 
causes  thsn  the  absence  of  the  sun — certain  adaptations 
in  our  physical  nature.  In  like  manner  the  ahsence  of 
Divine  agency  may  account  for  the  absence  of  holiness: 
it  cannot  explain  the  presence  of  sin.  Neither  can  crea- 
ture peccability  (the  negative  cause  which  Dr  Whitby 
puts  forward),  viewed  only  as  a  negation — the  absence  of 
self-sustaining  innocence — account  for  actual  sin :  it  only 
renders  it  possible.  Accordingly,  we  know  that,  while 
in  this  sense  all  derived  moral  agents  are  peccable,  all 
have  not  sinned.  There  is  a  body  of  unfallen  angels. 
The  ordinary  mode,  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  great  classes  of  created  being— 
the  lapsed  and  the  unlapsed — that  while  Grod  in  His 
sovereign  bounty  preserves  the  latter  in  undeviating  ex- 
cellence, He  leaves  the  former  to  themselves,  is  highly 
unsatisfactory. 

"  I  believe  the  expression, '  being  left  to  oneself,'  only 
occurs  once  in  our  present  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
(Proverbs  xxix.  15).  But,  before  turning  to  this  passage, 
let  us  consider  another  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31),  where,  as 
BOW  tendeied,  it  u  avm.'^V'j  'V^V  bat  when  evi^ntly 
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the  words  '  to  himself  moat  be  supplied.  God  left  him 
to  try  him,  that  he  might  know  all  that  was  in  his  heart. 

"  Now,  as  we  must  believe  Hezekiah  to  have  been  a 
child  of  Qod,  the  meaning  in  his  caae  seems  to  be,  that 
God  left  him  to  the  sway  of  his  old  nature,  which  in  tliie 
life  must  always  stmggle  with  the  new,  and  which,  iiar- 
ing  been  bom  with  oa,  is  in  one  sense  more  truly  our 
own  than  the  other.  In  this  way  the  saint  may  often 
be  left  to  himself — left  to  learn  the  weakness  and  evil  of 
his  natural  heart,  that  he  may  feel  his  complete  depen- 
dence on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  all  that  is  good,  and  apply 
for  strength  and  guidance  from  Him.  In  the  case  of  the 
child  that  brings  his  mother  to  shame  (that  in  Proverbs 
first  alluded  to),  the  idea  plainly  is  his  not  being  out- 
wardly interfered  with  by  means  of  reproof  and  correc- 
tion, but  allowed  to  go  on,  following  out  uncontroUuJ 
the  natural  bias  of  the  disposition,  aided,  of  course,  by 
evil  influences  without.  The  English  term  which  the 
most  closely  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  verb  in,  Munt 
adriji.  The  frequentative  tense  also  is  pn^ient.  It 
seems  altogether  to  answer  to  the  case  of  an  unliapjiy 
neglected  child,  of  which  we  see  too  many  ■[lecim'^iii  in 
oar  day.  The  left  or  '  sent  adrift '  in  this  paiwa;^,  i-jitwM 
to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  being '  let  nVnv/  uyyVu-A 
to  Epbiaim.  '  Ephraim  is  joined  \ft  v\<M,  iM  him  «l'/t«:.' 
It  evidently  refers  to  the  absent  of  th'^ne  ]ifiy'u\Kuiiit\ 
checks  which  both  prefent  th<;  'yftoat'vuivm  'if  mucli  '/ut- 
ward  evil,  and,  even  in  th«  cuw  <A  i\ji  *uiTKu*:n-A  uuut, 
often  curb  the  inner  woAinjn  <A  wfj. 

"The  above  expr»ri'.«i»  ar*  'JUJi*  Mjfjfr'jf/mU'.  wlm* 
applied  to  the  cases  maiti<m«d :  hr  what  ioA  V/  U  ««• 
pressed  there  was  iLe  vk^uju  'A  m^m,  liw  i^0^^f,  tA 
a  restraining  sad  cswtUnMSiiijf  kduKwx.     K  ^^i»uv^  \\tA 
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existed  before  was  to  be  allowed  to  work  oacheeked. 
In  the  fall  from  iimocence  to  gnilt,  od  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  change  to  be  accounted  for.  There  is  a  nae 
effect,  requiring  the  sapposition  of  a  new  cause.  Nov, 
as  this  cause  mast  exist  before  the  effect,  if  we  are  to 
seek  it  in  the  being  that  falls,  we  must  seek  it  in  hit 
nature  before  he  fell,  while  he  was  yet  innocent,  as  by 
the  tjme  he  had  become  sinful  it  would  be  too  late  to 
accoont  for  his  sin.  This  nature  consisted  first  of  what 
was  positively  good,  therefore  containingno  germ  of  defec- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  peccability  allnded  to.  The 
latter  being  a  negation,  coold  not,  as  already  said,  ao- 
coont  for  a  change,  which,  indeed,  had  it  been  fitted  to 
effect,  it  would  have  efiiected  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  creature's  existence,  seeing  it  was  always  present 
We  must,  therefore,  find  the  cause  out  of  the  creature. 

"  We  may  arrive  at  this  conclusion  even  more  sorely 
by  another  process  of  reasoning.  If  I  have  in  another 
place  succeeded  in  proving  (what,  indeed,  had  been  proved 
before)  that  the  creature  can  never  hold  bia  present  ex- 
istence from  his  past,  but  must  hold  it  direct  &om  God, 
it  follows  that  he  cannot  properly  at  any  moment  owe 
his  present  nature  either  to  his  past,  but  to  God.  When 
a  being  is  brought,  as  at  every  instant  he  is,  by  G>od  out 
of  his  inherent  nothingness  into  existence,  he  must  bare 
a  certain  auchneaa  given  to  him  along  with  existence ; 
and  tlins  every  successive  volition  and  mode  of  being 
characterising  him  when  thus  re-created,  is  the  direct 
production  of  the  Supreme. 

'-  Yes,  we  come  at  length  to  the  legitimate  conclnnoR 
from  all  that  has  preceded — the  great  and  glorions  doc- 
trine of  Divine  omiiiagen(7.  We  have  seen  that  the 
will  must  \a  de\eniiLm«&.>>^  w»(v«&>\-B^Qut  of  itsel£    It 
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is  dfltennined  according  to  tke  laws  of  its  natme ;  bat 
wbo  institated  those  laws?  Who  at  evety  instaat  car- 
ries them  oat?  For  laws  have  no  inherent  potency  in 
them  to  insnre  their  operation.  What  are  the  laws  of 
the  creatioD,  in  fact,  bat  the  rules  obaerved  by  the  Crea- 
tor?— rules  which  accordingly  He  may,  and  we  see  does 
occasionally  depart  irom  (id  the  case  of  miracles).  This 
IB  generally  acknowledged  as  respects  the  physical  world. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  gravitation,  all  educated  theists 
believe  that,  as  often  as  an  unsupported  body  falls  to 
the  ground,  it  is  because  of  the  action  of  God.  He  has 
established  the  law,  and  He  also  carries  it  out  in  each 
particular  instance. 

"The  case  is  and  most  be  the  same  in  the  moral 
world.  The  law  cannot  execute  itself.  For  example, 
all  men  are  bom  with  a  desire  for  approbation.  This  is 
a  law  of  human  nature,  which,  as  a  second  cause,  is  pro- 
lific in  results.  But  what  is  this  but  a  compendious 
mode  of  saying  that  Q-od  creates  in  every  man,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  desire  in  question  ?  In  each 
particular  instance  it  is  the  action  of  the  Creator  on  the 
creature,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  creature  in  its  turn 
act.  The  will  being  moved  moves.  Ae  the  orientals 
compendiously  express  it, '  The  creation  (of  volitions)  is 
from  God,  the  exercise  from  the  servant' 

"  In  expressing  his  opinion  that  a  part  of  the  theology 
of  America  was  verging  insensibly  towards  a  species  of 
pantheism,  Dr  Dwight  appears  to  trace  the  fact  wholly, 
or  in  part,  to  the  view  in  question — Divine  omniagency 
— while,  at  the  same  time,  he  speaks  with  much  respect 
of  the  holders  of  it.  He  says  of  them,  *  In  many  in- 
stances, at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  unquestionable 
proo&  of  pie^  and  virtue  M  are  given  by  sny  (A\ttx^«si& 
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to  devote  their  labonrs  as  cbeerfolty  aod  (aithfdlljrto  the 
promotion  of  truth  and  righteoosDeas  in  the  world.' 

"  The  term  Pantheism  has  been  applied  to  opiniona 
varying  much  from  one  another.  With  that  to  Trhich 
Dwight  refers,  which  denies  all  personality  to  the  Divi- 
nity and  makes  Him  a  mere  abstraction,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  omniageocy  has  in  common.  There  la  an- 
other  pantheism,  however,  which  at  first  sight  it  more 
resembles,  that,  namely,  which  acknowledges  the  perfect 
personality  of  the  Deity,  but  denies  the  personality,  and 
indeed  the  proper  existence  of  the  creature.  This  scheme, 
while  including  omniagency,  evidently  includes  mnch 
more.  It  views  God  not  only  as  acting  in  everything, 
but  as  the  only  actor.  It  not  only  represents  the  crea- 
ture aa  certainly  and  at  all  times  dependent  on  the 
Creator,  but  it  confounds  the  creature  with  the  Cr«atoi. 
Passing  by  other  serious  objections  to  this  theory,  it  is 
quite  in  opposition  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  where 
the  creature  is  spoken  of  as  a«  tntly  existing  and  acting 
as  God  Himselfi  though,  of  course,  in  a  very  difFeient 
manner.  Though  God  made  man  a  living  soul,  man 
Uves.  Thongh  God  causes  man  to  act,  man  acts.  The 
essential  condition  of  action,  in  a  moral  and  philosophical 
sense,  is  will;  and  this,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  the 
thing  at  all,  the  creature  possesses  as  truly  as  the  Crea- 
tor. The  difference  is,  that  his  will  is  derived,  that  of 
the  Creator  underived.  Before  enlarging  on  the  doc- 
trine of  omniagency,  otpantiem^  aa  I  prefer  naming  it, 
let  me  dwell  for  a  time  on  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
distinction  with  which  our  timid  current  theology  con- 
tents itself,  namely,  that  between  God's  permitting  and 
His  ordaining  evil.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  point  in  which 
that  theology  devi&tea  wi  '«\<^\'^  ^w&  th&  bold  uid  vn- 
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flinching  language  of  Scriptnre  as  in  thia.  That  it- 
Bcribes  not  the  Eternal  God  as  permitting  evil ;  that 
speaks  not  of  His  tvfferirtg  men's  hearts  to  be  hardened : 
it  says,  'I  the  Xiord  create  evil.'  '  Whom  He  will  He 
hardeneth.'  This  timid  mode  of  speech  was  doubtless 
intended  to  shelter  the  character  of  6od ;  but  if  the 
whole,  not  the  half,  troth  is  given,  it  will  be  seen  to 
need  no  such  shelter.  If,  therefore,  I  would  drive  thia 
fearful  jealousy  from  her  unsafe  retreat,  it  is  that  she 
may  betake  herself  to  one  that  cannot  be  so  assailed. 

"  What  is  gained  by  supposing  Giod  only  permiUed 
Bin?  How  could  He  permit  it,  if  it  were  better  it  had 
not  been?  What  has  misled  men  here  is  judging  the 
Sapreme  Jehovah  by  a  role  applicable  only  to  creature 
imperfection.  We  are  often  excused  for  permitting,  t.e., 
not  attempting  to  prevent,  much  that  we  condemn,  be- 
caoae  the  opposing  will  would  either  inevitably  conqner 
ID  the  Btroggle,  or  perhaps  be  roused  into  fiercer  action 
by  our  opposition,  and  for  these  and  similar  reasons,  it 
may  be  manifest  that  more  good  or  less  harm  will  ensue 
from  forbearing  than  from  pressing  our  point ;  but  per- 
mission thus  implies  a  resisting  will  to  which  we  yield. 
Most  inapplicable,  therefore,  is  it  to  the  AIl-dispoBer, 
whose  part  it  ever  ia  not  to  yield  and  conform,  but  to 
originate,  plan,  and  rule,  and  who  assuredly  can  never 
bestow  on  the  creature  the  power  of  actually  resisting 
Him.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  creature,  an  opposition  to  the  complacent  will  ot 
Qod.  Of  this  nature  is  that  resistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  we  read  of,  Acts  vii,  51.  It  being  the  office 
of  the  Spirit  to  execute  the  complacent  will  of  God 
alone,  He  produces  only  good  volitions.  There  is  a 
seose  also  in  which  God  only  permita  liim^,  ■ttwuA-^, 
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when  He  allows  what  He  condemns  and  hates,  to  ran  ita 
course  anchecked,  and  interferes  not  in  the  meantime  tc 
pQniali  or  prevent  it,  till  the  end  is  accompliBhed  whii^ 
He  intended  this  evil  to  subserve.  In  this  aense  He  it 
said  is  have  '  suffered  the  Israelites'  mannera  in  the  wil- 
derness.' Besistance  and  permigsion  thus  nndentood 
clearly  do  not  interfere  with  the  uniform  confonni^  of 
the  actnat  lo  God's  determining  will,  consequent  on  fiia 
nniveraal  action.  In  any  other  sense  we  shall  find  great 
intellectual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  theoiy  of  per- 
mission,  while  the  moral  ones  remain  quite  onlessened. 
These,  indeed,  are  just  the  same  whether  we  suppose 
Grod  to  originate,  to  ordain,  or  to  permit  evil  j  afl,  con- 
sidering the  absoluteness  of  His  power  as  respects  the 
creature  which  all  acknowledge,  the  existence  of  tint 
evil  mnst  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  more  drcuit- 
ously,  he  traced  to  His  will.  The  only  possible  escape 
from  this  dilemma  is  in  the  supposition,  of  which  the 
absurdity,  to  use  no  harsher  word,  is  palpable,  that  God 
was  positively  unable  to  prevent  the  entrance,  or  check 
the  subsequent  developments  of  sin,  and  tberefon  it 
obliged  to  snbmtt  to  it.  Evil,  in  fact,  brought  itself  into 
existence,  and  continually  reproduces  itself  and  God  out 
being  able  to  do  it  away,  sufiers  it  to  remain.  Or  to 
describe  the  case  somewhat  differently,  that  God  insti- 
tuted laws  which  would  necessarily  produce  much  evil 
along  with  the  good,  and  as  necessarily  the  evil  as  tbe 
good,  but  while  He  ordained  the  one  He  only  m^ini 
the  other.     Truly  this  is  a  subtle  distinction ! 

'*  I  think  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  the  followiif 
hypothesis.     The  present  creation  as  yet  existed  not; 
evil,  aa  respects  it,  was  only  a  possibihty ;  God,  by  Hii    j 
hwB,  made  it  &  cettunty.   *&%  SxL\iaA%&.  An  bvm^  good    J 
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oat  of  H ;  He  knew  Hat  the  gnatest  amoont  of  good 
ocHild  not  be  accomplished  without  it,  therefore  He  as 
certainly  decreed  it  as  He  has  done  any  one  of  the  means, 
in  themselves  good  or  indifferent,  which  with  eqnal  bnt 
no  greater  certainty  and  perfection  are  working  out  Hie 
glorions  designs.  Evil  being  invariably  inatmmental  to 
good  (which  if  it  were  not  He  would  no  more  have  per- 
mitted than  ordained  it),  He  would  uot  have  been  the 
all-wise  and  beneficent  Being  that  He  is,  if  He  bad  not 
80  ordered  things  as  that  it  certunly  shoold  come  to 

PMS. 

"  This  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  view  taken  by 
Eldwarda,  who,  though  be  sometimes  speaks  of  God's  per- 
mittii^  sin,  evidently  does  so  in  the  sense  of  His  not 
wishing  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  opposed  to  His 
ordaining  it.  Thus  he  says, '  These  events  (in  the  moral 
world)  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will  either 
be  disposed  by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by 
chance — that  is,  they  will  be  disposed  by  blind  and 
nndesigning  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be 
called  a  disposal.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  good  and 
evil  which  happen  in  God's  world,  should  be  ordered, 
regulated,  bounded,  and  determined  by  the  good  plea- 
sure of  an  infinitely  wise  Being — who  perfectly  compre- 
hends within  His  nnderstanding  and  constant  view  the 
tuuTersality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent  and  duration, 
and  sees  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to 
every  individoal  thing  and  circumstance  throughout  the 
grand  system,  and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  series  of  con- 
aequraces — than  to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by 
chance,  and  to  be  determined  by  those  causes  whidi 
have  no  understanding  or  aim  ?'  Thus,  while  be  did 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  omniagency,  he  a^^iQunlMd. 
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veiy  near  it.  Similar,  also,  appears  to  liave  been  tlw 
opinion  of  CalviQ. 

"  In  like  manner  the  Westminster  Confesaion  de- 
scribes G-od  as  ordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
Now,  as  I  sud  before,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  this 
makes  the  conduct  of  God,  as  respects  the  existence  of 
sin,  exactly  the  same  as  though  He  directly  produced  it 
That  which  we  do  by  means  of  an  instrument,  is  a* 
truly  our  act  as  what  we  do  with  our  own  band.  The 
reason  why  I  would  speak  of  God  not  as  simply  ordain- 
ing evil,  but  as  producing  it,  is  that,  in  my  view,  nothbg 
in  existence,  either  a  law  or  an  individual,  has  any  in- 
dependent energy  or  life  in  it — all  hangs  immediately 
and  absolutely  on  its  Creator — the  sole  original  power 
in  tlie  universe.  To  repeat  a  former  expression — Laws 
are  the  rules  according  to  which  lAe  Creator  acts.  They 
have  no  potency  in  themselves.  Beason  clearly  teaches 
pantism,  and  Scripture  is  not  less  explicit.  The  doc- 
trine literally  abounds  in  it,  especially  in  the  narrative 
parte.  I  will  give  a  few  examples : — 1  Sam.  ii.  25. 
2  Sam.  xTi.  10,  11;  xvii.  14.  1  Kings  xii.  15,  24 
2  Kings  xxvL  2,  3,  20.  Isa.  x.  5,  6,  15.  Jer.  li.  7, 
20-23;  lii.  3.  Ps,  xxxiii.  U,  15j  cxli.  1,  4;  cv.  25. 
Acts  ii.  23.     Rev.  xvii.  17. 

"  What  could  more  clearly  bring  out  this  Idea  than 
the  figure  of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  used  by  St  Paul? 
What  absolute  dependence  is  expressed  in  the  words, 
'  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it, 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  tbtie?  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  (or  right)  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  inmp  to  mah 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dtahonowrt' 
Here  Grod  is  not  spoken  of  as  making  all  creattucfl: 
about  that  thete  covM  '\»  ito  ^'^ra'ub  «&  to  His  power  or 
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right.  What  is  declared  is,  His  right  to  make  certain 
of  them  unto  dUhonour — that  is,  making  them  such  vea- 
aels  as  that  diehononr  was,  in  the  meantime,  their  011I7 
appropriate  destination. 

"  To  set  against  this  very  decided  pantist  Scriptnre 
testimony,  I  know  of  none  which  even,  primd  fade, 
bears  an  opposite  character,  save  that  passage  in  St 
James,  where  it  is  said,  '  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God,'  &c.  Now  I  allow  that 
this,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  make  much  against  pantism; 
bnt  there  is  an  hypothesis  which,  to  a  reader  well  versed 
in  the  manner  of  Scripture  and  oriental  expression  gene- 
rally, is  by  no  means  far-fetched,  that  will  remove  the 
difSculty.  It  is  that  which  views  God  here  as  signify- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  executor  of  the  com- 
placent will  of  God — of  that  which,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  Eis  sole  will — as  being  the  only  one  which  comes 
direct  from  His  heart  The  Holy  Ghost  is  tlie  Father 
of  lights,  fi'om  whom  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
whereas  of  God,  taken  absolutely  and  supremely,  it  is 
s&id,  or  rather  He  saith  of  Himself, '  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  else.  I  form  light,  and  create  darkness ; 
I  make  peace,  and  create  evil.  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
things.' 

"  I  now  turn  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  fatal  moral 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  doctrine 
I  have  undertaken  to  advocate — that  it  would  annid  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  absolve  the  sinner 
from  guilt  in  his  own  evil  actions,  and,  finally,  fasten 
that  guilt  on  the  Creator.  It  is  part  of  the  syst^  I 
have  wished  all  along  to  uphold,  that  moral  distinctions 
are  to  be  viewed  as  independent  of,  and  in  a  sense  supe- 
rior to,  the  character  and  will  even  of  lUe  ^a^  Q;<A 
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bimaelf— forming  a  supreme  standard  of  the  m^ht,  hy 
which  all  of  the  w,  whether  that  be  of  the  trannent  <n- 
the  permanent,  of  the  derived  or  the  anderived,  mnBt  be 
tried.  It  ia  because  it  conforms  to,  and  did  not  fbnn 
this  eternal  rule,  that  the  Divine  will  can  be  described 
as  holj^,  wise,  and  good ;  and,  bo  far  as  any  other  will  in 
the  universe  conforms  to  it,  is  it  also  holy,  good,  and 
wise.  We  can  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Will  not  having 
conformed  to  it,  and  being  an  evil  one,  and  still  we  maj 
enppose,  and  in  fact  feel  the  philosophical  necessity  of 
supposing,  all  derived  wills  being  nnder  the  control  rf 
the  underived  one.  But,  in  that  case,  the  Pantist  would, 
as  clearly  and  as  boldly  as  the  Libertarian,  declare  tbat 
the  highest  moral  rules  would  be  violated  by  the  creature 
will  {were  it  enlightened  by  a  correct  sense — in  such  a 
case  a  very  unlikely  supposition),  which  should  conform 
to  that  Will,  though  Supreme,  and  not  to  the  independ- 
ent and  paramount  standard  of  abstract  right. 

"  In  itself,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  omniagenc^,  u 
it  does  not  represent  the  Divine  will  as  constitntiiig, 
neither  does  it  describe  it  as  impairing,  the  eternal  and 
immutable  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  It  leaves 
that  Will  like  every  other  to  be  brought  to  the  one  infid- 
lible  test. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  just  views  on  this  qnestioQ,  and 
clear  the  Divine  Being  from  participation  in  His  choice  of 
evil,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  easy  and  obvious, 
but  certainly  very  important,  distinction  between  His 
immediate  and,  as  we  may  term  it.  His  temporary,  and 
His  real  and  final  will.  It  is  in  this  way  we  ahall  pei> 
ceive  the  essential  difference  between  Hie  willing  of  evil 
and  His  willing  of  good.  He  rests  not  in  the  fennv, 
delights  not  m  \t,  w\\\a  \t  ivA  W  'V«  owo.  take ;  then* 
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fore,  in  one  sense,  He  may  be  said  not  to  will  it.  '  He 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  ainner,'  though  he  has  decreed 
it.  '  He  afflicts  ns  not  willingly,'  though  trom  His  lov- 
ing hand  come  all  oar  sorrows.  And  the  moral  difficulty 
is  precisely  the  same  with  sorrow  aa  with  sin.  To  cause 
the  slightest  unhsppinesa  as  an  end,  would  he  as  un- 
worthy of  His  perfect  love,  as  to  cause  sin  would  be  of 
His  apotleas  purity.  To  quote  from  Samuel  Hopkins 
of  New  England,  the  great  apostle  of  omniagency  in  the 
west:  'If  the  Divine  conduct  can  be  vindicated  in  caus- 
ing natural  evil  to  take  place,  on  the  same  ground  it  can 
be  vindicated  in  causing  moral  evil  to  exist ;  and  not 
one  objection  can  be  made  against  the  latter,  which  may 
not  equally,  and  with  as  good  reason,  be  made  against 
the  fcnrmer.  For  instance,  if  it  should  be  objected  against 
the  latter,  that  to  make  God  the  origin  and  cause  of  sin, 
is  to  Boppoae  moral  evil  is  in  Him,  for  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  effect  which  is  not  in  the  cause:  this 
may,  with  equal  truth  and  reason,  be  said  of  natural  evil. 
If  Qod  be  the  origin  and  canse  of  it,  this  supposes  natn- 
iml  evil  to  be  in  Him,  and  that  He  is  infinitely  unhappy 
and  miserable ;  for  there  is,  &c  ....  Again,  if  it  be 
objected  that,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  that 
sin  should  exist,  and  He  chose  it  should  take  place,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  origin  and  cause  of  its  existence,  then 
ein  is  agreeable  to  His  will,  and  He  is  pleased  with  it : 
it  may,  with  as  much  propriety  and  as  good  reason,  be 
said,  if  God  wills  the  existence  of  natural  evil,  and 
canses  it  to  take  place,  then  He  is  pleased  with  it,  and 
delights  in  the  misery  of  His  creatures,  consequently  He 
cannot  be  a  good,  but  a  morally  evil  Being.'  He  then 
goea  on  to  say,  that  if  the  end  in  view  '  solves  the  diffi- 
enlt^  in  one  case,  it  must  do  so  in  the  ot^iec.'    lii  ^«kX^ 
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he  shews  that  the  two  things  cannot  be  separated. 
When  commenting  on  the  expreaaion,  *  I  create  evil,' 
(and  the  name  lemarks  apply  to  the  verse, '  Is  there  erU 
in  the  city,  and  I  the  Lord  have  not  done  it?')  he  shews 
that,  even  supposing  natural  evil  only  be  directly  in- 
tended here,  yet  this  will  necessarily  involve  moral  evil; 
for  a  great  part  of  the  former  which  takes  place  among 
men  is  the  natural  and  necessaiy  result  of  the  latter.  It 
is  effected  by  the  exercise  of  men's  aelfishnesa  and  I118I& 
'  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  jroD? 
Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in 
your  members?' 

"  God's  willing  evil,  therefore,  both  natural  and  moral, 
and  originating  it,  by  no  means  proving  His  approving 
of  it  in  itself,  and  the  eternal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  remaining  entirely  unaffected  by  this  Ticw, 
it  is  clear  it  does  not  and  cannot  do  away  with  the  CFCt- 
tnre's  gnilt  in  his  own  evil  actions.  Evil  is  sliU  evil, 
though  God  make  it  instrumental  to  good.  Therefore, 
the  guilt  of  the  willing  perpetrator  of  sin  is  not  in  the 
least  diminished.  The  standard  of  right  is  unchanging, 
and  the  obligation  of  moral  agents  to  conform  to  it  never 
relaxed.  Though  everything  is  exactly  conformed  to 
what  has  been  distinguished  as  God's  immediate  will,  as 
that  is  regulated  by  principles  too  deep  and  subtle  for  tis 
to  discover  before  its  development,  it  can  never  serve  as 
a  rule  for  our  actions,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  be 
such.  For  this  we  are  referred  to  God's  express  com- 
mands and  revealed  will.  It  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly 
vain  excuse  for  the  commission  of  ain,  that  it  is  bat  tlte 
fnlfilment  of  God's  present  will.  Indeed,  though  then 
may  be  found  men  who  will  ostensibly  rest  on  snch  u 
argoment,  (fox  to  wWlftxibWia^'v^^'uitffiUt^BOOoiidad 
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by  sophistry,  resort?)  this  can  scarcely  be  the  real 
motive  of  any  man's  evil  actions,  nor  is  it  the  plea  whicb 
he  urges.  When  men  seek  a  sanction  for  their  wicked- 
ness in  the  will  of  God,  it  is  by  asserting  it  to  be  not 
only  ordained  by  Him,  but  in  itself  agreeable  to  Him. 
They  pretend  that  their  evil  is  not  evil,  becanse  their 
object  in  doing  it  is  that  good  may  come.  This  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  case  of  persecutors  and  bigots.  There 
is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  there  is  also  at  times  a  real  mlf- 
deception  which  justifies  wrong  acts  to  the  conscience 
by  an  ulterior  good  object  to  be  answered.  Such,  pro- 
bably, was  the  feeling  of  Paul,  when  he  thought  be 
ought  to  persecute  the  Christians ;  and  also,  perhaps,  of 
those  of  whom  our  Lord  foretold  His  disciples,  who,  in 
killing  them,  would  think  they  were  doing  God  service. 
"  In  order  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  guilt  involved  in 
such  actions,  we  should  require  to  know  how  far  they 
trete  formally,  and  how  far  only  materially,  evil.  Pass- 
ing by  mere  errors  of  judgment,  as  appertaining  to  the 
intellect  and  not  to  morals,  we  must  pronounce  all 
desires  and  feelings  which  swerve  from  the  eternal  law 
of  right  to  be  essentially,  materially  evil.  Yet  can  these 
only  be  described  as  formaily  evil  when  violating  the 
law  of  conscience  in  the  individual.  This  inward  test, 
thoi^h,  when  duly  regulated  and  properly  developed, 
exactly  correBponding  with  the  outward  standard,  is  so 
mtich  exposed  to  counteracting  and  perverting  influences, 
as  not  only,  in  the  case  of  all,  often  to  tcithhold  its  testi- 
mony when  needed,  but  in  that  of  some  to  give  frequently 
a  wrong  verdict.  Hence  it  happens  that  many  acts 
and  emotions  which  belong  to  the  mass  of  material  evil 
(for  instance,  feelings  of  revenge,  not  only  indulged  in, 
bnt  approved  of,  amongst  savage  tribes')  mxiSiV  \)%  ^.t.- 
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claded  from  that  of  formal  wrODg.  Nov,  while  disap- 
proral  ever,  and  at  times  disgust,  should  extend  to  the 
former,  guHt  and  btatM  can,  it  seems,  only  attach  to  the 
latter. 

"  Thongh  it  seemed  to  me  well  to  attend  to  this  distinc* 
don,  it  does  not  properly  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
for  whether  we  attach  hlame  to  all  material  evil,  or 
restrict  it  to  what  is  formally  wrong,  it  is  certain  that 
every  human  being  daily  incurs  a  large  amount  of  guilt, 
if  not  on  account  of  sins  of  commission,  on  account  dS 
those  of  omission,  Guitt,  we  see,  arises  &om  neglecting 
or  doing  violence  to  conscience.  Conscience  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  sempiternal  taw  of  rectitude.  The  immediata 
determining  will  of  Qod  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it,  therefore  the  fact  that  God  thus  wills  and  causes 
moral  evil  as  well  as  natural,  leaves  man's  guilt  in  the 
matter  exactly  the  same. 

"The  connexion  between  guilt  and  punishment  is 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  justice,  t.  e.,  proprie^. 
And  thus,  while  primary,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  anterior 
justice,  may  and  doea  require  that  moral  evil  should  be 
at  last  pnt  an  end  to  in  each  creature's  case  by  the  All- 
Disposer,  posterior  justice  allows,  and,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  requires  that  this  moral  evil  should  in  the 
meantime  be  met  by  physical,  and  the  eiafiil  instrument, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  Maker's  immediate  pur- 
poses, be  brought  by  the  pure  Actor  through  punish- 
ment into  confonnity  with  His  real  and  final  will. 

"  This  is  so  deeply  important  and,  in  a  moral  view, 
difficult  a  question,  that  I  must,  even  at  the  risk  of  going 
again  in  part  over  the  same  ground,  dwell  on  another 
form  in  which  the  objection  may  be  put  '  Though  the 
moral  agent  is  certamXy  «v>n%^  \X  \&«.'^  be  aaid,  '  thU 
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conforms  not  in  eveiTthing  to  his  sense  of  the  abstract 
right,  how  cui  the  Great  Actor  in  consistency  blame  him 
for  it  wheD  He  has  really  done  the  act  himself?'  But 
has  the  Great  Actor  done  thig  act?  What  really  gives 
character  to  the  act  is  the  motive  which  inspired  it.  It 
is  thus  we  every  day  assign  to  two  outwardly  perfectly 
similar  acts  a  totally  different  character,  as  the  motives 
which  led  to  them  appeared  to  us  to  have  differed.  We 
see  an  instance  of  this  in  Joseph's  brethren.  The  selling 
Joseph  into  Egypt  was  certainly  their  act,  and  yet,  so 
completely  was  their  evil  intention  in  it  overruled,  that 
Joseph  described  it  not  as  their  doing  but  as  God's :  '  It 
was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  hut  God,  who  meant  it 
onto  good.'  In  using  the  cuBtomary  term  override,  I  do. 
not  mean  to  concede  that  the  Supreme,  like  men,  finds 
things  in  a  certain  situation  and  acts  accordingly.  No, 
it  is  He  himself  that  creates  the  situation,  and  intended 
from  the  first  so  to  do.  In  the  selling  of  Joseph,  just  as 
in  Joseph's  eventual  advantage  therefrom,  He  created  all 
the  volitions  of  the  various  agents  which  brought  about 
the  result. 

"  From  these  considerations  we  may  see  that  God's 
prodaction  of  sin  in  the  creature  is  not  an  identical  act 
with  that  of  the  creature  in  whom  it  is  produced.  That 
sin  consists  in  the  evil  of  its  own  nature  whereby-soever 
caused.  The  production  of  sin,  however,  though  not  at 
all  identical  with,  nor  lessening  nor  absorbing  tlie  guilt 
attached  to  the  sin  produced,  is  often  itself  a  crime  of 
still  deeper  dye.  It  must  ever  be  such  if  the  sin  be  the 
end  proposed,  but  if  it  be  a  means  to  a  further  end,  as  it 
is  with  God  who  produces  physical  and  moral  evil,  with 
the  intent  and  certainty  thereby  largely  to  promote 
physical  and  moral  good,  the  case  is  ceitain\j  dJ£k;t«tA.. 
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Still  it  might  come  nnder  that  class  of  cases  in  whidi 
improper  means  were  used  for  a  good  purpoee.  To 
detennine  this  qnestion  ve  mnst  pause  a  little  on  tk 
phrase, '  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ; '  because  it  ii 
one  much  urged  against  this  view  of  the  omniagency  of 
God. 

"  The  expression,  as  commonly  used,  denotes  the  com- 
mitting moral  evil  in  order  to  physical  good,  as  when  a 
man  tells  a  falsehood  to  obtain  yoar  money.  Here,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  means  employed,  the  end  itself  is  loir 
and  selfish.  But  there  are  also  cases  in  which,  though 
the  end  itself  is  in  the  widest  sense  good,  the  means  used 
to  bring  it  about  may  be  unjustiEable.  The  good  end 
proposed  does  not  always  impart  by  refieclion  a  good 
moral  character  to  the  means  employed.  To  take  an 
example.  We  must  not,  as  the  saying  is,  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul ;  even  although  we  know  Peter  is  very  well 
able  to  spare  what  we  might  take  from  him,  and  we  may 
fully  intend  on  some  future  occasion  to  repay  him  with 
interest.  Neither  would  it  make  any  difference  though 
it  was  we  wlio  before  had  given  Peter  that  which  we 
now  steal  from  him.  We  are  creatures  of  time  and 
uncertainty,  and  such  far-seeing  experiments  would 
never  do  for  us.  Accordingly,  there  are  certain  definite 
rights  of  property  which  we  must  observe.  With  God 
the  case  is  different.  He  has  a  right  to  do  what  He 
pleases  with  all  that  we  possess,  and  this  a  right  not  of 
might  alone,  but  of  perfect  wisdom  and  love,  and  there- 
fore we  see  that  He  does  continually  rob  Peter  in  the 
first  instance  to  pay  Paul.  While  He  never  sacrifica 
the  good  of  one  being  eventually  to  that  of  another,  Be 
often  in  the  meantime  causes  some  to  suffer  for  othen. 
Not  to8eeth\s^o\A4'\»\o'^VQaAv<:)'Qu^tQvidflotid 
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hand  in  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  every  individaal 
and  erery  nation. 

"  This  whole  subject  is  one  which  it  would  be  cari- 
oosly  and  deeply  interesting  to  follow  up,  but  to  do  so 
in  this  place  would  lead  me  too  far.  I  can  but  simply 
state  here  the  conclusion  to  which  my  investigation  of 
this  point  has  conducted  me,  that  the  reason  why  we  are 
more  restricted  in  the  use  of  means  than  God,  is  that 
our  individual  acts  have  more  finality  in  them,  so  to 
apeak,  than  have  His.  He  knows,  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  perfect  certainty,  all  the  effects  which  will  result 
from  every  act,  and  is  able  to  trust  confidently  to  His 
own  power  of  correcting  and  complementing  it  by  other 
acts.  Therefore  we  must  not  judge  of  God's  right  over 
us  by  ours  over  each  other.  It  would  be  a  fearfol 
responsibility,  which  happily  we  do  not  possess,  that  of 
creating  evil  in  one  another  for  the  promotion  of  good. 
Satan  does  so  as  an  instrument,  but  only  as  an  instru- 
ment, and  his  sin  is  that  he  does  it  not  for  good.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  man  who  intentionally  made  any  of 
bis  feUow-men  blind  or  lame  ?  We  should  shrink  from 
him  with  horror.  Yet  God  makes  many  of  His  crea- 
tures blind  and  lame.  This  is  no  sin  in  Him,  because 
Hia  purpose  in  it  is  good,  and  He  is  secure  of  bringing 
about  a  good  result  from  it.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
moral  evil. 

"  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  this  creation  of  tem- 
porary evil  is  not  contrary  to  love ;  for  it  ia  a  means 
of  increased  happiness.  It  is  not  contrary  to  justice; 
for  in  the  distribution  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  we  may  be 
quite  certain  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacredly 
guarded.  It  ia  not  contrary  to  hoUness ;  for  the  unlovely 
is  only  produced  as  tending  to  and  ending  \Ti\b&\Q^^'3. 
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"  I  have  blended  with  mj  remarks  on  Ftmtism  its 
beautiful  sister  doctrine  Omniem.  When  severed  from 
it,  it  appears  terrible  and  painful  to  such  a  degree  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  loving  heart  resting  satisfied 
with  it ;  and  yet  it  has  been  held  by  many  very  holy 
men,  in  whom,  doubtless,  God's  own  love  sbotinded. 
For  instance  (to  say  nothing  of  Dr  Hopkins  himself]  by 
Dr  Spring  of  Newbury  Port,  New  England,  whose 
prayers  were  considered  by  his  friends  as  mainly  instru- 
mental in  causing  a  remarkable  revival  which  took  place 
in  his  neighbourhood  about  1811.  And  even  unrelieved 
by  Univeraalism  it  is  still  far  more  philosophical  and 
consistent,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  satisfactory  to  a 
seeker  for  truth,  than  views  which  make  the  creature  in 
any  sense  independent  of  the  Creator.  Nor  has  its 
practical  tendency,  I  believe,  been  found  to  be  in  the 
least  inimical  to  holiness,  zeal,  or  righteous  indignation, 
nor  at  all  to  blunt  the  edge  of  ethical  sensibility. 

"  The  minds  of  most  men,  however,  will  be  shut 
against  the  doctrine  of  Pantism,  until  it  comes  hand  in 
hand  witli  Omnism.  Thus  united  they  lend  mutual 
support.  If  Omnism  recommends  Pantism  in  relation 
to  the  feelings,  Pantism  confirms  Omnism  in  relation  to 
the  reason.  That  God  should  produce  temporary  moral 
as  well  as  physical  evil,  in  order  to  a  permanent  increase 
of  both  jihysical  and  moral  good  in  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  mass,  is  consistent  with  all  His  attributes. 
But  tliat  He  should  rest  in  that  evil  in  either  case,  hot 
especially  in  the  former,  as  the  final  issue,  is  a  supposi- 
tion entirely  at  variance  with  His  perfections. 

"  The  various  evangelical  etemist  schemes,  more  or 
less  philosophical  though  they  be,  mttst,  one  and  all,    f 
seem  to  the  \3m\en%\i&\.Vitci1t£.n.  anatches,  end  diecoidast    f 
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withal,  of  a  lovelj  song.  But  there  is  music  still. 
When  I  consider  these  schemes  in  the  abstract,  I  feel  an 
impatient,  sometimes  an  indignant  dissatisfaction ;  but 
at  other  times  this  feeling  almost  melts  awa^  under  the 
recollection  of  the  many  generous  and  gentle  seals  who 
have  fed  upon  the  truth  thus  mixed,  extracting  the  sweet 
fix>m  the  bitter,  seeking  to  check  their  struggling  regrets 
and  in  a  measure  succeeding,  not  only  bj  means  of  that 
reverential  awe  wliich  well  becomes  us  iu  the  presence  of 
an  august  Creator,  but  by  that  confidence  in  His  perfect 
love,  which,  inspired  by  Himself,  outweighs  all  seeming 
testimony  against  it.  Assuredly,  I  should  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  unveil  to  such  the  real  character  of  their  own 
schemes,  had  I  not  one  so  satisfying  and  so  glorioos  to 
present  to  them  in  their  stead." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DR  HAMILTON'S  ARQUHENTS. 

Frederic  and  Elizabeth's  much  venerated  "Unknown" 
was,  to  my  happiness,  not  unknown  to  me  their  chronicler; 
and  therefore  I  shall,  with  the  writer's  permission,  anb- 
join  to  the  following  "Notes"  on  Dr  Hamilton's  works 
on  "  Future  Rewards  and  Puniahments,"  written  by 
Frederic  for  his  friend  Mr  Merton  {who  having  the 
work  by  him  could  dispense  with  qnotattons),  some 
remarks  by  that  other  hand,*  which  I  have  entitled 
"  Supplementary  Notes,"  and  a  paper  on  the  case  of 
Judas. 

These  will  form  a  separate  chapter,  and  the  succeeding 
one  will  consist  of  a  long  paper  on  certain  Scripture 
texts  by  the  same  writer. 

Notes  and  Remarks  on  Lectures  vi.  tii,  and  tiii. 
OF  the  Rev.  Dr  Hamilton's  work,  entitled, 
"  The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewabds  and 
Punishments." 

P.  296.  "  God's  moral  government  deeigas  only 
good.  Punishment  equally  with  reward  s  provisioo 
to  secore  it."  Agreed.  [Therefore  vindictiTe  ieeliog 
foreign  to  it.] 
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P.  297.  "  Moral  gOTemment  right  and  reasonable." 
Agreed.  "Must  enforce  sanctions,"  i.e.,  "  punish  trans- 
gressiona."    Agreed. 

P.  299-  The  repreaeotative  teat,  like  many  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  vast  and  perfect  scheme  of  God's 
dealings  with  His  creatures,  too  deep  and  subtle  in  its 
wisdom  for  us  fully  to  appreciate,  yet  does  not,  if  rightly 
understood,  in  the  leaat  violate  our  sense  of  tlie  justice 
or  goodness  of  God ;  these  remain  quite  unaffected  by 
it.  There  is  one  fundamental  maxim  which  we  find 
God  invariably  adheres  to  in  His  moral  government. 
He  views  each  one  of  His  creatures  as  standing  in  a 
direct  relation  to  Himself,  and  in  His  treatment  of  men 
applies  to  them  individually  the  direct  rules  of  equity 
and  love.  Thus  if  it  was  a  part  of  Adam's  punishment 
that  his  seed  sliould  suffer  with  him  in  his  transgression, 
it  is  also  true  that  each  one  of  that  race  has  been  pun- 
ished not  because  Adam  sinned,  but  because  he  himself 
has  done  so.  That  view  of  the  sentence  of  original  sin 
which  would  describe  God  as  ptinialiing  Adam's  chil- 
dren on  account  of  their  father's  transgression,  finds  no 
more  support  in  Scripture  than  in  conscience  or  reason. 
Let  it  be  assumed  as  proved  that  with  God  nothing 
is  contingent  because  nothing  unknown  ;  that  this 
knowledge  can  only  proceed  from  pre- determination. 
All  that  ever  happens  is  according  to  His  eternal  decree. 
The  fall,  therefore,  was  pre-determined,  and  its  conse- 
quences too.  Each  of  these  consequences,  every  develop- 
ment of  the  fallen  nature  with  which  all  of  Adam's 
descendants  come  into  this  world,  is  tlie  immediate 
teaalt  of  the  will  of  God.  It  ia  to  these  separate 
decrees  we  must  apply  the  rule  of  goodness  and  equity, 
and  not  to  that,  to  man,  contingent  coveiaiA,  "M\wi\. 
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apparently  made  the  lot  of  many  dependent  on  the  will 
of  one.  Must  we  then  deny  Adam's  federal  character? 
By  no  means.  Whether  Adam  knew  it  or  not,  he 
assuredly  stood  for  all  his  race  in  his  trial.  There  was 
a  constituted  union  between  him  and  them,  which  bonnd 
up  their  lot  in  hia.  Scripture  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
Their  future  fate  waa  thus  dependent  on  his  condnct,  in 
the  sense  in  which  events  generally  are  mutually  depend- 
dent,  as  for  instance  the  continuance  of  life  on  respiration. 
There  is  a  certain  law  by  which  they  are  connected. 
This  law  amounts,  however,  to  nothing  more  than  a 
rule  according  to  which  God  determined  to  act  It  is 
a  compendious  mode  of  giving  unity  of  character  and 
known  certainty  to  a  series  of  acta  towards  the  race. 

There  appears  to  me  a  bllacy  in  the  assertion  that 
every  act  of  moral  government  most  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  that  on  this  account,  to  make  "  the  joatice  of 
the  representative  test  applied  to  our  manhood  depend 
upon  the  certainty  that  remedial  measures  were  in  store" 
is  a  "  vicious  theology."  Justice  is  so  much  a  thing  of 
relations,  I  know  not  that  any  single  act  of  it  can  be 
said  to  be  entire  in  itself.  Its  true  character  mnst  be 
determined  by  something  in  the  being  acted  on  or  by 
other  acts  of  the  agent.  Thus,  I  see  a  man  led  to  prison 
and  immured  there  much  against  his  will ;  I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  be  cnielty  or  justice  that  is  exercised 
towards  him  till  I  learn  further  particulars.  Again,  I  see 
a  man  strip  a  boy  of  an  old  tattered  coat  which  helped 
to  preserve  him  from  the  cold.  My  first  impression, 
perhaps,  is  that  there  is  injustice,  but  I  soon  correct  it 
when  I  see  a  second  coat  produced,  wanner  and  better 
than  the  first.  And  the  more  consistent  and  tong- 
sighted  a  being  ia,  t\i«  inQT^  Tv««»aiB,i;Y  is  it  we  shonld 
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view  his  actions  in  connexion  and  not  as  insulated.  The 
federal  arrangement  was  not  so  much  an  act  of  moral 
govemment  as,  as  I  said  before,  a  formal  law,  which  was 
neither  jnst  nor  unjust  in  itself,  but  whose  fitness  waa 
doabtless  in  great  part  owing  to  the  complementary  law 
of  the  representativeness  of  Ciirist.  If,  however,  we 
break  down  this  idea  of  law,  and  view  God  in  His  deal- 
ings with  each  individual  sinner,  while  ceTtAm\y  poste- 
rior jaslicx,  in  no  case  overstepping  its  bounds,  required 
not  to  borrow  vindication  irom  any  subsequent  arrange- 
ment, it  may  not  be  the  same  as  respects  anterior 
justice,  that  which  is  owing  to  being  as  such,  and  which 
will  not  sutler  the  evil,  moral  and  physical  taken  to- 
gether, of  any  being's  lot  to  overbalance  the  good. 
Whether  or  not,  however,  the  great  Mediatorial  work 
was  on  this  score  in  any  measure  a  tribute  to  equity,  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  immediate  title  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  all  the  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  in  time  which  it 
procures  for  Christ's  own  people,  and  the  final  restoradon 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  claims  of  justice  are  imroea- 
sureably  exceeded. 

P.  300.  "  Practically,  every  man  is  now  placed  under 
the  original  law.  What  was  their  duty  cannot  be  less 
their  duty  now."  Agreed,  It  is  a  law  which  cannot  he 
rescinded.  Every  being  possessed  of  an  internal  law  of 
right  and  wrong,  corresponding  with  that  external  one, 
ia  responsible  for  each  departure  from  it,  and  blame- 
worthy. If  blame  begin  not  at  the  first  deviation,  it  can 
never  he  introduced.  The  least  transgression  of  the  law 
is  sin,  as  truly,  though  not  of  course  as  muchj  deserving 
of  punbhment  as  a  great  crime. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  act  so  little  prac- 
tically on  this  rule.    We  are  so  fiUl  of  sia  ooiwWea^vad. 
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BO  completely  smroimded  hj  beings  who  are  so,  that  ve 
ore  apt  to  judge  of  things  by  an  average  morality,  a 
standard  formed  bj  experience  and  expectation,  rather 
than  that  never-reached,  yet  never-lowered,  standard  of 
moral  perfection,  which  is  as  binding  on  the  creature  as 
on  the  Creator — there  can  be  but  one  moral  atandard  for 
both — and  if  we  seek  to  excuse  our  imperfect  bolineas 
and  love  by  the  fact  that  our  nature  is  fallen,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  must  we  excuse  the  hatred  and  malig- 
nity of  the  devils.  Our  nature  means  what  we  are ;  onr 
being  what  we  are  is  assuredly  no  kind  of  excuse  for  our 
being  so.  The  fact  that  this  nature  was  given  ns  by 
God  affects  its  origin,  but  not  its  cliaracter. 

Yet  this  standard  of  reasonable  expectation  is  in  a 
sense  perhaps  practically  the  right  one.  It  teaches  for- 
bearance, leniency,  and  candour.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
God  himself,  who,  though  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
{countenance)  iniquity,  is  of  tender  pity,  and  remembers 
we  are  dust.  But  it  is  misapplied  if  it  cause  self-satis- 
faction, deadness  of  aspiration,  or  the  regarding  feelings 
of  deep  self-abasement  as  romantic  and  troubled  dreams, 
and  not  awakenings  to  a  too  certain  and,  in  this  life,  too 
constant  reality. 

P.  300-303.  "Practically disease."    Agreed. 

Natural  religion  teaches  punishment  for  sin,  bat  informs 
not  as  to  its  degree  or  duration.  For  this  we  are  referred 
to  revelation. 

P.  306.  "  No  tendency  in  evil  to  exhaost  itself." 
Agreed.  Therefore,  if  the  soul  continue  in  being,  no 
need  in  the  nature  of  things  for  sin,  or  consequently  for 
punishment,  to  cease,  taking  posterior  justice  only  into 
account.  Whether  they  cun  do  so  is  another  qneatioii, 
Aod  a  most  ez.UaoiilA'avr^  (>t»  to  be  raised.    Wbea  the 
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blasphemer  and  the  mnrdereT  are  converted  in  this  life, 
do  tiiej  become  therefore  "  unapiritual"  irresponsible  f 
Where  a  the  impossibilitj,  then,  that  He  who  gives 
them  a  new  will  should,  at  some  future  period,  change 
that  of  all  the  impenitent?  Thus  all  these  remarhB  on 
habit,  character,  consequence,  are  irrelevant  There  is  no 
tide  He  cannot  stem,  no  torrent  He  cannot  divert. 

P.  312.  We  wish  Him  not  to  "  prevent  the  sense  of 
shame  in  wrong-doing — the  creature's  remorse," 

P.  313.  We  wish  Him  not  to  bar  the  enforcement  of 
His  own  law.  But  we  deny  that  He  who  sees  the  end 
&om  the  beginning  can  have  framed  a  law  which  would 
result  in  irremediable  evil.  It  is  true  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  "  moral  conaequences  lie  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Deity."  But  not  to  follow  out  and  meet  the  implied 
inference  here,  that  any  class  of  guilty  beings  must  ever 
continue  to  be  so,  was  it  beyond  the  control  of  the  Dei^ 
or  not  that  these  guilty  mortals  should  exist  at  all? 

P.  314.  After  death  "  no  space  to  repent."  Agreed. 
No  repentance  can  then  avert  the  threatened  punishment. 

P.  315.  "But  need  He?"  No  one,  I  believe,  has 
ever  asserted  that  we  owe  eternal  happiness  to  God's 
justice;  but  love  is  a  blessed  necessity  with  Him. 

P.  316.  "Will  He?  Then,"  &c.  False  assertion 
that  if  God  may  save  afier  punishment.  He  might  do  so 
without  it.  "  Can  He?  This  is  not  a  business  of  om^ 
nipotence.  Indeed,  this  attribute  never  stands  alone. 
It  is  never  set  forth  as  simple  power."  Has  it  ever  been 
thus  used  in  the  argument?  Those  who  have  laid  much 
stress  on  the  power  of  God  to  save  all,  liave  either  first 
attempted  to  prove,  or  have  assumed  that  it  was  "just, 
and  wise,  and  good  "  to  do  so ;  have  judged,  therefore, 
(hat  this  end  must  be  desired  by  God,  &iid  finally  i«&\. 
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upon  the  certainty  that  He  is  able  to  do  al!  that  He 
desires.  If  there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  argument  thoB 
stated,  there  is  no  flippancy.  Is  there  anything  man 
"  flippant "  in  the  presumption  that  God  can  make  all 
His  creatures  eventually  happy,  than  in  this,  that  He 
can  make  some  of  them  eternally  miserable?  If  Dr 
Hamilton  denies  our  capability  of  judging  whether  any 
supposed  scheme  is  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  how  can 
he  challenge  our  admiration  for  the  one  he  himself  be- 
lieves in?  If  he  objects  to  the  particular  scheme  which 
we  propose,  and  seeks  to  prove  by  analysis  that  it  i« 
inconsistent  with  those  attributes  of  God,  he  must  allow 
the  same  advantage  to  those  who  believe  that  it  is  not; 
but  if  he  contents  himself  with  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  dogmatic  assertion,  that  God  has  declared  He  will 
pursue  an  opposite  conduct,  he  should  feel  that  this 
argument  has  no  weight  with  those  who  doubt  the 
alleged  fact,  and  even  believe  the  exact  contrary. 

On  the  supposition  of  a  limited  punishment,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Ur  Hamilton's  on  sovereignty  and 
justice  might  not  be  objected  to,  as  then  neither  would 
be  represented  as  inconsistent  with  that  universal  love 
which,  as  it  is,  seems  left  out  of  the  case.  Love  desires 
the  final  happiness  of  all  beings,  which,  power  being 
able  to  effect  it,  is  secure.  But  sovereignty  resolves  on 
the  additional  and  more  immediate  blessing  to  some,  of 
the  remission  of  even  their  deserved  chastisenaent.  Tlie 
reasons  which  dictated  this  choice  are,  indeed,  anknom 
to  us,  as  are  also  the  reasons  why  the  others  are  pantd 
by.  To  save  all  in  this  life  would  "contradict  tli« 
reasons,"  but  not  so  to  restore  them  eventually. 

P.  317.  It  does  not  appear  so  correct  to  say  ttet 
axe  "  differeot  aa^wrta  (A  xVt  oa^  m\\  <jS  Qod^"  u  to  Hf 
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that  this  one  word,  "  will,"  is  used  to  describe  different 
things.  1.  Wish,  moral,  or  complacent  will,  answering 
to  what  in  itself  is  agreeable  to  God.  2.  Command — 
legislative  and  authoritative  will,  3.  Volition — deter- 
mtniDg  and  inworking  will ;  for  these  I  regard  as  iden- 
tical. Which  of  tliese  meanings  to  assign  to  any  parti- 
ctilar  case  will  be  determined  bj  the  theological  views 
of  him  who  interprets. 

P.  319.  "  Where  their  worm,"  &c.  No  repetition  in 
the  best  Grcek  MSS. 

P.  320.  We  might  surely  in  our  tnra  have  referred  Dr 
Hamilton  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  when  in  such 
high-wrought  amplification  he  dwells  on  the  horrible 
iniquity  of  the  sufferers  in  heli !  What  sanction  is  there 
for  this  in  Holy  Writ?  The  main  question,  however, 
would  be  entirely  unaffected  though  this  were  granted. 

P.  324.  "  Nor  can  guilty  presumption,"  &c.  Agreed. 
The  fire  being  figurative  takes  uot  from  its  terror,  but 
adds  to  it   Mental  agony  is  less  endurable  than  physicaL 

P.  324.  "  Are  these  sufferings,"  &c.  Agreed,  Future 
torments,  though  not  vindictive,  not  corrective  either, 
bat  the  appropriate  doom  of  transgressors. 

P.  338.  The  Atonement  taking  effect  in  the  salvation 
of  the  elect,  if  it  removes  an  outward  obstacle,  removes 
an  inward  one  too.  The  wUlingnfiss  of  His  people  is  one 
of  the  things  secured  to  Christ  by  Hia  sacrifice.  Why 
may  not  the  same  change  take  effect  eventually  in  the 
rest?  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  "  violent  meetening 
of  the  reluctant  for  heaven." 

P.  339,  Infants'  entrance  on  immortal  bliss  without 
previous  faith  or  love,  is  a  doctrine  resting  much  more 
entirely  on  ^ecuhlion  than  Universalism.  One  error 
engenders  another.  This  the  fruit — tem^l\G^,\«i.\.\itiViss« 
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— of  etemiem,  or  rather  of  that  system  which  would  make 
death  to  all  the  entrance  on  a  final  state. 

P.  342.  The  emotions  of  rage  and  revenge  are  gene- 
ttSlj  acknowledged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Dirine 
perfections.  But  so  contrary,  so  abhorreDt  to  His  nature 
is  sin,  BO  resolved  is  He  to  punish  it,  that  the  strongest 
terms  which  Scripture  employs  can  but  imperfectly  con- 
vey to  our  minds  how  utterly  He  is  set  against  it.  Yet 
they  are  often  only  images  used  in  condescension  to  our 
wetkkness  of  capacity,  God's  revenge,  like  His  relent- 
inga,  is  an  aspect  of  truth  from  a  liuman  point  of  view, 
diaotto  in  gu.  Without  by  any  means  fully  concurring 
with  Dr  Hamilton's  sentiments  on  tliis  subject,  I  yet 
must  acknowledge  that  his  remarks  tell  very  forcibly 
against  those  who  look  on  future  punishment  as  cor- 
rective. 

P.  347.  Whether  the  ailments  here  adduced  for  the 
postponement  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  punishment  of 
sin  to  another  scene  be  perfectly  or  certainly  correct,  we 
have  no  thought  of  questioning  tlie  justice  and  wisdom 
of  that  arrangement.  We  can  well  conceive  that  the 
witnessing  of  such  an  awful  doom,  even  by  those  who 
were  lo  mercy  spared  its  endurance,  would  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  earth,  as  well  as 
too  fearfully  roar  its  innocent  enjoyments. 

P.  350,  "  May  not  moral  nature  so  corrupt  its  way 
as  to  become  hateful  ?  "  There  is  a  confounding  here  of 
the  love  of  benevolence  with  that  of  complacency ;  the 
former,  being  independent  of  character,  must,  in  an  un- 
changeable being,  have  a  continuous  and  unceasing  flow ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  varies  with  the  object. 

P.  351.  A  "  goodness,  partial  and  fond,"  and  "weakly 
indulgent,"  ib  iTO^iiett.  \B*«ft",  "w*  »si».\«  not  tiut  to 
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God ;  but  we  ascribe  to  Him  love,  a  universal,  unchang- 
ing, all-wiae,  all-coNQUERisG  love.  The  Father  may 
and  onght  often  to  act  aa  the  judge ;  He  may  in  a  mea- 
anre  teel  as  one;  offended  justice  may  assert  its  lull 
rights  within ;  but  does  he  gain  morally  by  ceasing  to 
feel  as  the  Father  too?  And  if  He  do  thus  feel,  will  He 
not,  to  use  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  "  seek  to 
bring  home  His  banished  1 " 

P.  352.  Very  similar  remarks  seem  applicable  here  to 
those  under  p.  469  of  Dr  Hamilton.  We  may  err  much 
in  judging  as  to  the  immediate  course  God  will  follow ; 
but  conscience  will  guide  us  pretty  clearly  as  to  the 
ultimate  ends  He  will  have  in  view.  His  moral  cha- 
racter is  simple,  His  wisdom  intricate. 

P.  353.  It  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture  whether 
our  race's  future  punishment  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
example  to  other  beings ;  but  we  cannot  say  it  will  not 
do  ao.  It  is  a  foolish  objection  that  which  Dr  Hamilton 
condemns,  that  this  would  suppose  "  excess  "  of  purpose, 
and,  therefore,  injury.  The  suffering  will,  of  course,  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  sin  of  the  individual.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  his  sin ;  but  God  may  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  accomplish  many  ends  by  means  of  one  thing. 
No  benefit  to  these  beings  can  warrant  the  violation  or 
orerstepping  of  exact  justice  to  the  individual  imme- 
diately concerned ;  but  that  being  satisfied,  the  identical 
act  may  in  perfect  propriety  subserve  other  purposes, 

P,  361,  The  idea  of  an  eternity  of  suffering  was  cer- 
tainly found  amongst  the  Pagans  of  all  ages ;  and,  in  the 
apostolic  times,  it  was  abo  held  by  the  sect  of  the  Pha- 
risees. Instead,  however,  of  finding  in  these  facts  any- 
thing at  all  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  we 
rather  would  regard  them  as  suggestiye  of  vta  otv^ti.  ub 
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an  error.  We  know  that  early  Christiaiiity  aufiend 
macb  from  Jadaising  teacliere,  and  was  also  much 
tainted  with  the  leaven  of  heathen  philosophy,  as  Milner 
repeatedly  points  out.  Speaking  of  the  second  centuiy, 
he  says,  *'  St  Paul's  caution  against  philosophy  and  rain 
deceit,  it  appears,  was  now  fatally  neglected  by  the 
Christians,"  and  shews  how  some  of  the  most  excellent 
men  suffered  from  tlieir  imbuement  with  heathen  lore; 
while  of  others,  "  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
were  Pagans  or  Christians,"  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
the  real  belief  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Iieathen  phi- 
losophers was  not  eternal  misery.  It  seems  ascertained 
that  Cicero  privately  disbelieved  in  a  future  state  alto- 
gether, Procius  evidently  believed  in  the  final  happi- 
ness and  purity  of  all ;  and,  if  he  was  a  correct  inter- 
preter, such  also  was  Plato's  real  belief.  Among  tlie 
pure  and  serene-minded  Soofees  of  Asia,  this  is  an  un- 
disputed doctrine;  and  because  the  vulgar  have  in  all 
countries  adopted  a  grosser  view,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  view  is  in  accordance  with  natural  religion.  Natunl 
religion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  human  perveisions. 

P.  365.  "  To  hold  a  doctrine,"  &c.  The  concluding 
charges  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  earlier  ones.  If 
these  secret  Univei'salists  have  felt  "  the  truth  not  to  be 
certainly  established,"  or  have  imagined  "its  influence 
not  to  be  beneficial,"  how  could  there  be  malignity  or 
cruelty  on  their  part  in  keeping  it  back  ? 

P.  367.  Is  tliere  no  "  forced  construction,"  no  "  adroit 
evasion  "  needed  to  make  destruction  mean  preservation? 

F.  368.  "  The  most  devout,  obedient,  and  xealons 
Chrietians  have  acknowledged"  eternal  misery,  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  taught  in  Scripture;  and  many 
wiio  have  denied  it,  W-v«  ^<nk£.  w  without,  peiliapt, 
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giving  sufficient  weight  to  its  apparent  presence  there ; 
hence,  when  the  Word  of  God  aaaumed  its  due  authority 
over  their  minds,  they  stifled  doubts  which  appeared  in- 
consistent with  that  Bubmisgion. 

Pp.  368,  369.  Dr  Hamilton  here  proves  that  the  He- 
brew word,  ffttolam,  may  signify  everlasting;  but  of 
this  no  one,  I  think,  has  ever  doubted.  All  that  is 
required  for  the  Universalist  argument  is  the  equally  un- 
doubted fact,  that  it  is  used  also  to  denote  a  period  of 
limited  duration.  Any  one  who  can  consult  a  Hebrew 
lexicon,  will  find  that  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of 
this  word  is  tempva  occultum — "  a  hidden  period,  whose 
b^;inning  or  end  is  either  uncertain  or  not  defined  " — 
hence  eternity,  perpetuity.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  both  meanings  in  the  Old  Testament.  Dr 
Hamilton  mentions  two  other  words,  ne/oA  and  thamidh, 
both  expressing  continuance,  but  of  which  he  aaya, 
"neither  is  so  strong  as  gndam^' — that  is,  of  course, 
they  need  not  mean  strict  eternity.  Of  ffnadh,  he  says 
that  it  is,  in  some  points  of  view,  stilt  stronger  than 
ffjiolam,  yet  he  only  says  of  it,  it  "  bears  to  be  rendered 
eternity.''  That  it  does  not  necessarily  bear  that  mean- 
ing, is  evident  from  its  being  the  word  employed  in  that 
claose  of  Habbakuk,  "  the  perpetual  liills  did  bow " 
(Hab.  iii.  6).  I  cannot  see  that  the  concluding  words 
in  Isa.  Ixiv.  24,  have  an  implied  reference  to  eternal 
punishment  Surely  they  were  simply  descriptive  of 
those  fires  which,  though  kindled  on  earth,  were  in  them- 
selves unearthly,  yet  were  not  eternal.  Exaggeration  in 
this  case  would,  indeed,  have  been  gross  untruth. 

P.  377.  Torment  only  shews  there  is  pain  before  destruc- 
tion. Passing  on  to  the  Greek  terms,  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  three  first  brought  forward  by  Dr  Ilamiltou,  TOtnoT^^ 
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Bi/jjvfinpt,  (Tuwyj?,  aa  confeasedlj  continuity,  t 
untnterruptedness,  is  their  ground  idea,  and  not  nn- 
endingness.  Aitiy  he  aays,  is  "often  accepted  in  the 
highest  sense."  Then  passing  on  to  the  "  two  of 
greatest  value  in  this  inquiry,"  aiZuyi  and  omuv,  "  both," 
he  says,  "  may  be  put  to  the  fullest  sense  or  to  a  sense 
quite  inferior."  Of  "  ombi',"  he  observes,  that  among 
Pagan  writers  "  life  is  its  common  meaning,"  and  it  is 
sometimes  "  conjoined  with  an  epithet  which  declares 
its  brevity."  He  saya  it  is  never  used  in  the  classical 
sense  of  human  life  in  the  Christian  records,  but  some- 
times means  the  world  or  period  of  its  lasting,  its  ages 
and  dispenBationa,  If  that  portion  of  eternity  we  call 
time  is  thus  divided  from  the  past  eternity  and  termed 
an  auav,  why  may  not  another  portion  after  this  life  be 
also  thus  separated? 

F.  382.  Tlie  argument  built  upon  the  application  of 
auoviot  to  the  life  of  the  righteous.  B* 

P.  384,  Assuredly,  with  all  these  varieties  and  ambi- 
guities of  meaning,  we  will  not  "freely  concede"  that 
"  the  queation,  if  one  of  literal  lexicographical  criticism, 
is  placed  beyond  dispute,"  and  that  "  the  exegetical 
proof  would  be  perfect,  unless  there  be  other  reasons 
which  necessitate  a  different  construction."  We  shall 
make  no  such  rash  and  uncalled-for  concession !  From 
this  paragraph  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  we 
wish  to  set  general  reasonings  against  the  dictates  of 
"  dogmatic  revelation."  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Whatever  some  Univeraalista  may  feel,  with 
others  the  belief  of  the  plenary,  verbal  inspintioa  of 
Scripture  is  too  precious,  too  necessary  for  their  repose, 

*  /  Tbi*  mtxk  slgniB«g  ui  onuMon  beetoM  th«  qoMtion  1*  teeated  ■!*- 
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and  too  deeply  inwrought  in  their  convictiona,  for  them 
ever  to  dream  of  setting  it  aside.  All  they  would  say 
is  that,  as  buman  language  was  uaed,  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  ambiguity  often  attaches,  and  confessedly  does 
80  in  the  case  of  all  those  words  here  considered,  if  taken 
unconnected  with  the  context  or  the  nature  of  tlie  case, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  these  considerations 
into  view  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  meaning. 
There  is  no  scholar  could  deny  this,  nor  himself  reason 
on  the  subject  without  using  this  liberty.  In  liis  desire 
to  fix  down  the  weighty  word  aKovw<t  to  the  sense  of 
eternal,  Dr  H.  does  not,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  he 
should,  plead  any  philological  necessity  for  so  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seeks  to  account  for  what  lie  says 
"  may  be  called  its  arbitrary  nse  in  CiiriBtianity,"  by  the 
assertion  that  "  its  poteslas  was  not  equal  to  the  doctrines 
of  BO  sublime  a  religion ; "  and  adds,  "  Its  signs  were 
to  be  expanded,  and  many  of  them  newly  fixed,  when  it 
received  such  a  religion  into  its  nomenclature."  To 
what  a  strange  mode  of  reasoning  are  Etemists  reduced ! 
We  are  first  to  derive  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery 
irom  atavuK,  and  then  we  are  to  go  back  and  fix  the 
meaning  of  aiavios  firom  our  previous  idea  of  eternal 
misery! 

P.  387.  Argument  on  "  For  I  will  not  contend  for 
ever  " — "  He  will  not  always  chide,"  &c. — given  up. 

P.  388.  Also,  Restitution  of  all  things. 

Pp.  389-400.  Some  of  the  texts  here  quoted  as  being 
adduced  by  Universalists,  and  sought  to  be  met,  I  have 
considered  elsewhere ;  others  I  relinquish,  as  considering 
them,  when  rightly  rendered  and  interpreted,  not  pro- 
perly to  bear  on  the  subject. 

P.  401.  "  It  will  be  perhaps  expected,"  &c.    \<\\\- 
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Chester  w  rather  confused  on  this  point,  and  there  ia 
perhaps  in  his  works  acme  blending  of  the  millennial 
glory  of  the  Church  on  earth  with  the  final  coDsnmms- 
tion  of  all  things,  but  he  ia  not  peculiar  in  finding  it 
difficult  to  separate  them.  The  true  view  ia  to  consider 
the  one  as  the  type  of  the  other  in  its  universality  as  in 
its  glory, 

"  An  absolutely  universal  and  certain  salvation." 
Again  the  uncalled  for  supposition  of  force. 

P.  406.  Dr  H.,  though  rightly  objecting  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  infinitude  of  the  sin  of  a  finite  being,  main- 
tains its  endlessneaa.d 

P.  409.  Though  justice  is  satiafied  in  the  remission  of 
the  punishment  of  the  elect  by  Christ's  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, do  they  for  that  claim  eternal  life  as  their  due,  or 
tlie  leas  adore  the  unmerited  love  which  has  prepared  for 
them  an  eternity  of  bliss?  Why,  then,  should  those 
released  from  hell  receive  that  bliss  coldly  and  proadly 
as  their  desert  ? 

Those  millions  of  infants  who  die  without  committing 
sin,  and  whom  Dr  Hamilton  would  admit  into  heaven 
without  passing  through  any  fiirther  stage  of  probation, 
do  they  sing  of  pardon  or  remission  ? 

Pp.  410,411,  According  to  this,  the  nnfallen  angeli 
must,  indeed,  be  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  ran- 
somed? 

Natural  religion  again  confounded  with  Pagan  super- 
stitions. 

P.  415.  "  Are  the  administrations  of  tmth  and  mere; 
to  be  transferred  to  another  state?"  This,  with  the 
succeeding  train  of  objections,  is  an  instance  of  the 
rejection  of  the  ergo  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
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P.  416.  "  There  the  motivcB  of  Christianity  cannot 
&il  I  There  it  cannot  return  void! "  Is  this  the  language 
of  a  Calnnist  ? 

P.  419.  "  For  if  we  aln  wiliiilly,"  &c.  (Heb.  x.  25). 
This  passage  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  Univer- 
sslism  here  advocated,  which  declares  no  sacrifice  for  sins 
for  the  finally  impenitent,  no  escape  from  the  wrath  those 
sins  hare  deserved,  bnt  instead  of  this  its  full  and  fearful 
endurance.  But  this  passage  proclaims  a  more  peculiar 
and  very  awful  doctrine,  not  obscmely  announced  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  strangely  overlooked  in  our  times, 
namely,  that  there  are  certain  sins,  probably  very  rarely 
committed,  which  render  subsequent  conversion  impos- 
sible. For  such  sinners  grace  is  no  longer  to  be  obtained 
(reference  always  being  had  to  the  present  stage  of 
being) ;  ChnBt's  sacrifice  is  for  them  no  longer  available. 
The  one  of  these  sins  is  here  described,  and  also  in 
that  text,  Heb,  vi.  4-6.  The  wretched  Spira  was  an 
example  of  this,  who,  after  a  pseado-conversion,  died 
blaspheming  and  hating  Ood.  Satan  has  infused  the 
fear  into  some  of  God's  elect  people  that  they  had  thus 
onpardonably  sinned,  but  sweet  peace  has  afterwards 
settled  on  their  spirits.  The  other  unpardonable  sin  is 
that  against  the  Holy  Ghost  {Matt.  xii.  31,  32;  Mark 
iii.  28,  29).  Winchester  considers  them  as  one,  but  in 
this  is  clearly  naiataken.  This  point,  like  many  others, 
awaits  future  elucidation.  Meantime  I  would  ask  those 
who  found  upon  it  an  argument,  either  for  Etemism  or 
Finalism,  what  propriety  there  would  have  been  in  say- 
ing of  this  particular  sin  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven 
either  on  this  side  the  grave  or  in  that  subseqnent  state 
of  being,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  here  alluded  to,  if  it  was 
true  that  all  sin  unpardoned  at  deitith  cot^^iQ^  "Cti^, 
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sinner  to  interminable  ruin  ?  This  aignment  from  the 
sin  against  the  H0I7  Ghost,  instead  of  confirming  the 
views  it  is  brought  forward  to  support,  fumishea  a  very 
strong  indirect  argument  against  them.  In  denying, 
moreover,  that  these  words  really  teach  the  liopelessness 
of  any  being's  lot,  I  would  remind  those  who,  like  Dr 
Hamilton,  draw  the  conclnsion  as  necessary  from  them, 
"  that  this  sin  is  unpardonable  in  any  state  of  being," 
that  they  forget  of*  how  many  meanings  ombc  is  soBcep- 
tible.  They  take  for  granted  that  this  life  ia  one  own, 
and  the  eternity  beyond  the  grave  the  other.  Can  any 
of  ns  be  so  certain  he  knows  all  the  tmth,  all  the  parti- 
cnlars  of  Crod's  deep  and  transcendent  designs? 

F.  420.  I  admit  the  conclusion,  If  one  single  htimaD 
being  be  proved  to  be  eternally  pnnished,  Universalism 
falls  to  the  ground. 

P.  421  The  vessel  "  may  be  so  marred  that  it  cannot 
be  repaired;  "  but  it  may  be  dashed  in  piecea  and  then 
formed  anew. 

F.  422.  No  more  than  Dr  Hamilton,  would  I  listen  to 
the  suggestion  that  our  Lord,  even  by  means  of  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  would  have  exaggerated  the  doom  of 
Judas.d 

P.  438.  "  Shifted  view  of  man,  now  perishable,  then 
immortal;  it  leaves  him  no  fixed  nature."  I  confess! 
see  not  the  great  difficulty  here.  Mr  White  has  well 
shewn  how  the  two  things  are  compatible.^ 

P.  4.39.  "This  transposition  of  nature  cannot  be  righte- 
ous ;  nor  can  this  violent  treatment  of  either  nature  be 
so,  seeing  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  nature  itself."  Sodi 
vague  and  misleading  ideas  are  sometimes  hid  under 
arguments  drawn  from  this  word  nature,  it  may  be  wdl 
to  eQumeiate  tW  l\ii«ft  ^'£<»«t<x  '^t.-ji  \&  vfaich  alone  iR 
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can  leant  what  a  being's  nature  is: — 1.  What  we  deduce 
from  the  nature  of  things  that  it  must  be ;  2.  What  we 
find  it  oureelvea  to  be ;  3.  What  we  learn  it  from  other 
authority  to  be.  Now  ifthereia  any  meaning  in  the  objec- 
tion under  review,  it  is  this,  that  man's  nature  ia  in  some 
eenae  immortal.  But  how  do  we  know  the  fact?  Kot 
in  the  first  manner  here  mentioned ;  for  if  man  were  in 
the  nature  of  things  immortal,  his  immortality  would  be 
inherent,  which  ie  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  bis  being 
a  creature.  Is  it  by  the  second  method?  By  our  find- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  man  is  immortal?  But 
immortality  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  thus  known. 
It  cannot  be  a  present  possession  or  property  of  the 
creature.  To  use  Dr  Hamilton's  expression,  (though  he 
puts  it  apparently  in  the  mouth  of  an  adversary),  "Im- 
mortality flies  before  him."  It  is  not  here  as  with  the 
attributes  of  conscience,  will,  afiections,  perceptive  and 
reasoning  powers,  all  of  which  perform  their  part  in  the 
human  being  as  actually  existing,  and  are  necessary  to 
make  up  the  idea  of  him.  To  remove  any  one  of  these 
properties,  would  be  indeed  to  subvert  the  nature  of  man. 
It  would  make  him  essentially  other  than  he  now  is. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  immortality.  That  he  shall  cease 
to  exist  a  thousand  years  hence,  does  not  change  bis 
nature  while  he  does  exist.  Some  people  may,  indeed, 
have  included  in  their  idea  of  man's  nature  that  of 
unbroken  continuance  for  ever ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
correctness  of  this  conception  cannot  be  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  experience.  We  are,  therefore,  brought  to 
the  third  teat  we  mentioned ;  in  short,  we  depend  upon 
intimationa  from  God  to  decide  the  question,  and  the 
reply  given  ia  the  point  in  dispute. 

F.  439.  "  If  not,  then  his  Hfe  should  deterram^  «.\.  \\& 
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proper  limit."  Who  is  to  judge  what  is  the  proper 
limit  for  the  soul's  life,  supposing  it  not  immoital  ?  Its 
being  synchronous  with  that  of  the  body  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption.  If  suffering  for  sin  is  due  to  justice,  it 
cannot  on  any  liypothesis  be  a  "  gratuitous  infliction." 

P.  440.  "  Since  existence  is  supposed  in  connexion 
with  these  terms,  they  cannot  indicate  .  .  .  cessation  of 
existence."  Dr  Hamilton  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  many,  if  not  most,  Destructionists  believe  in  intense 
Bullering  before  extinction. 

P.  441.  Worm  and  flre.5 

P.  442.  "  Quiet  use  of  the  word  death."5 

P.  443.  "  The  first  impression  of  corporeal  death,  &c." 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  firom  not  properly  distinguish- 
ing between  what  happens  to  the  soul  on  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  what  takes  place  on  its  own  death.  The 
one  event  may  immediately  follow  the  other,  or  they 
may  be  separated  by  an  indefinite  interval  of  time.  On 
either  supposition  they  are  quite  distinct  And  thus, 
because  "  no  analogy  obliges  us  to  suppose"  that  the 
soul  should  necessarily  cease  to  exist  on  the  death  of  the 
body,  and  other  reasons  rather  lead  as  to  conclude,  as 
Dr  H.  observes,  that  its  existence  then  may  become 
more  intense  than  before,  we  are  not  the  less  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  own  death  is  to  be  defined  as  cessation 
of  existence, 

I  see  not  that  any  courteous  hesitation  wag  needed  in 
making  the  supposition  that  Destmctionists  dwell  with 
greater  pleasure  on  their  own  view  than  theEteraist  one. 
Is  reality  in  God's  universe  so  very  bad  a  thing  that  we 
need  be  aahamed  of  preferring  it  to  what  we  deem  the 
%ment8  of  men  ?  Surely  we  have  not  come  to  this ! 
But  while  oox  op'^^kK&ita  -noO^  i9ks&  «»  mootht  from 
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making  the  objection  that  their  view  is  opposed  to  our 
sense  of  right  and  beau^,  they  do  not  spare  similar 
arguments  against  ns. 

I  rejoice  that  my  soul  has  not  to  seek  its  repose  in  the 
cheerless  doctrine  of  final  extinction,  but  when  compared 
with  that  of  eudleaa  misery  it  is  strange  that  any  bene- 
volent heart  should  not  feel  it  a  relief.  "An  interminable 
capacity  for  greatness  and  felicity  destroyed,"  "  a  flame 
which  might  have  burned  with  all  tlie  ardour  of  purity 
and  love  extinguished,"  are  sad  contemplations ;  but  how 
inexpressibly  more  so  a  capacity  for  holiness  and  joy 
changed  into  one  of  unabating  wickedness  and  misery, 
and  a  flame  burning  with  all  the  intensity  of  blasphemy 
and  hatred ! 

P.  445.  "  But  then  we  are  reminded,"  &c.  Is  it  the 
same  or  different  people  who  avow  and  deny  this  parti- 
cular principle  ? 

P.  446.  A  priori  arguments  are  here  brought  forward 
against  destruction.  "  It  looks  not  like  the  orderly,  pre- 
scient, holy,  arrangement  of  the  Divine  procedure."  By 
this  resource  "justice  is  baffled,"  and  "God  revokes  His 
own  design."  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable — In  con- 
signing man  to  eternal  misery,  God  is  not  viewed  as  re- 
voking, but  as  fulfilling  His  original  design.  He  made  the 
wicked  expressly  for  this  end.  The  idea  is  revolting. 
If,  however,  we  choose  the  only  other  alternative,  that 
while  God  created  all  beings  in  order  to  be  blest,  they 
perverting  His  goodness,  and  the  majority  proving  incor- 
rigible, He  has  been  forced  to  alter  His  original  purpose 
— still  the  doctrine  of  Destruction  is  unspeaJcably  prefer- 
able to  that  of  Eternism. 

The  objection  against  Destruction,  that "  it  calls  in  Om- 
nipotence for  help  and  extrication,"  aeema  «>  im^V'j  \.VsA. 
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it  is  a  greater  act  of  power  to  withdraw  the  creatine 
energy,  and  thus  to  suffer  a  betog  to  drop  into  nothing, 
than  to  uphold  it  in  existence.  Destnjctionists  might 
rather  ask,  whj  Crod  should  be  supposed  to  exert  His 
power  in  continuing  to  all  eternity  the  being  of  a 
creature  in  guilt  and  woe,  solely  to  satisfy  insatiable 
justice?  Insatiable  justice  I  Inharmonious  conjunction ! 
But  how  avoid  the  incongruity?  Unless,  indeed,  we 
substitute  for  justice  another  word,  and  say  insatiable — 
revenge. 

F.  447.  The  degrees  weie  in  the  previous  sufienng,  not 
the  annihilation. 

P.  454.  "  Grrant  that  He  formed  aa  foi  happiness ;  He 
must  decide  its  nature."  The  happiness  which  Univer- 
salista  believe  in  as  the  ultimate  lot  of  all  ia  of  the 
nature  which  God  approves  of.  The  argument  here 
considered  is  this — God  having  formed  ns,  as  we  believe, 
for  this  happiness,  He  certainly  will  provide  the  inwaid 
and  outward  requisites  for  it 

God's  glory.5 

P.  457.  "  Can  sin  continue  in  the  scene  of  retriba- 
tion  ?  "  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  many  other  remarks,  are  inapplicable  to 
the  scheme  of  Universalism  here  broached. 

P.  459.  "All  who  believe  not  the  gospel  .  .  .  hate 
God."  I  cannot  let  this  commonly  received  notion  paaa 
without  su^esting  a  correction.  It  is  most  certsjuly 
contrary  to  experience  and  consciousness,  and  therefore 
should  be  distrusted.  There  are  tew  that  hate  God.  It 
would  not  only  be  wicked,  but  unnatural  in  the  extreme, 
were  they  to  do  so,  where  there  is  anything  like  a  tnw 
notion  of  His  character,  and  His  ever-continaed  and  oonnt- 
lessmerdeaaxeinBom&vau^&e^^maoguBed.    Mania 
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made  to  love  goodness,  and  the  unrenewed  mind  can 
approve  of  what  it  feels  to  be  justice  even  though  directed 
againat  self.  And  how  many  sinners  mistakenly  be- 
lieve that  justice  pacified  towards  them !  Do  these  hate 
God  ?  Some  would  say,  It  is  not  God  bat  an  idol,  their 
God,  whom  they  love.  This  ia  a  mere  quibble.  At  best 
it  wouM  only  prove  they  would  hate  God  if  they  knew 
Him.  They  have  not  a  divinely  inspired  love,  not  one, 
therefore,  which  God  can  recognise;  but  with  their 
natural  hearts  they  may  feel  a  natural  love  towards 
God,  just  as  they  do  for  any  other  noble  being.  This 
belief,  so  contradictory  to  the  teachings  of  psychology  and 
daily  experience,  could  never  liave  arisen  but  for  igno- 
rance or  forgetfulneBs  of  the  Scripture  idiom,  whereby 
the  absence  of  love,  sometimes  even  inferior  love,  is 
termed  hatred,  as,  "  If  a  man  hate  not  his  father  and 
mother,"  &c. 

P,  468.  "  How  that  moral  government  must  secure 
sabjection  we  cannot  understand!"  No;  moral  govern- 
ment  alone  never  has  secured,  and  never  will  secure 
willing  subjection.    7'Aere  mvgt  he  an  inward  infuence  too, 

P.  469.  "  Its  glad  tidings  sound  on  amidst  those 
gloomy  realms."  That  pardon  should  be  offered  and 
grace  obtained  in  hell,  is  on  no  Universalist  theory  a 
necessary  supposition ;  it  is  one  which  we  who  believe 
that  the  sufferings  there  will  end  in  extinction,  must  of 
course  reject.  But  is  there  no  resource  remaining  in  the 
boundless  eternity  beyond  ? 

P.  469.  "  The  allegation,"  &c.  We  may  appeal  from 
Dr  Hamilton  to  himself.  In  an  earlier  and  admirable 
part  of  his  work,  the  lecture  entitled, "  The  Physical  and 
Moral  Conditions  of  Man,  deduced  from  himself,"  he 
Bays,  "  Our  mind  judges  of  moral  ^tiuclvia'EA  ■m'i^  «\. 
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iiresiBtible  precision  and  facility."  "  Indeed  the  revealed 
code  answers  not  only  to  the  statntes  of  univerBal  joria- 
prudence  but  to  the  general  opinion,  or  in  Plutarch's 
phrase,  *  the  common  Bcntiments  of  mankind.'  '*  "  It  is 
most  worthy  to  be  noted  that  the  moral  impressions  of 
mankind  are  so  greatly  uniform."  "  Can  the  exceptions 
destroy  the  rule?"  "Though  eternal  rectitude  fills  the 
universe,  man  must  be  endued  with  a  capacity  for  it  to 
be  its  proper  subject."  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  how 
these  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  which  are  shocked 
by  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  can  be  said  to 
supply  no  moral  teat.  Have  we  two  seta  of  natural 
perceptions,  one  wherewith  to  judge  of  the  proof  of  a 
Deity  and  moral  distinctions,  and  another,  not  trust* 
worthy,  which  we  can  make  use  of  to  pronouiice  on  a 
particular  doctrine  presented  to  us  by  theologians  as 
coming  from  Grod  ?  It  is  not  "  vaunting  human  bene- 
volence gainst  the  Divine,"  it  is  sympathising  with  the 
Divine  benevolence  in  which  we  perfectly  confide,  by 
the  best  means  of  appreciation  we  possess,  our  own  bene- 
volence. 

P.  470.  I  am  not  aware  in  what  connexion  Butler  uses 
these  words ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  he,  who  laboured 
so  successfully  to  obtain  reconcilement  and  sanction  Jrom 
our  natural  moral  perceptions  for  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  would  deny  the  unsophisticated  testimony  of  any 
of  these  faculties.  What  he  does  most  convincingly 
prove  is,  the  far  greater  inadequacy  of  the  human  facili- 
ties to  judge  concerning  the  means  God,  or  any  other 
being,  will  adopt  to  promote  his  ends,  than  what  those 
ends  will  be.  Thus,  "  We  may  in  any  degree  be  con- 
vinced, that  a  person  is  of  such  a  character,  and  conse- 
qnentlj  wiU  pvmiift  «\u^  «Q&&,\!Dfim:^h.  we  are  greatly 
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ignorant  what  is  the  proper  wbj  of  acting,  in  order  the 
most  edectually  to  obtain  thoae  ends ;  and,  in  this  case, 
objections  against  his  manner  of  acting,  as  seemingly  not 
conducive  to  obtain  them,  might  be  answered  by  our 
ignorance,  though  the  proof  that  such  ends  were  intended 
might  not  be  at  all  invalidated  by  it."  We  are  called 
on  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  the  reverse  of  the  ultimate 
aims  and  purposes  of  a  being,  and  to  use  the  most  effec- 
tive, though  not  solitary,  test  of  the  genuineness  of  those 
ascribed  to  one  we  know.  Could  any  divine  inform  us 
how  else  we  can,  by  any  possibiUty,  approve  of  and 
admire  good  in  others,  or  feel  its  absence  9  Writers  on 
theology  should  be  careful  how  they  throw  contempt  on 
our  natural  intellectual  and  moral  facnlties.  They 
should  have  a  fear  lest  they  help  to  incapacitate  those 
whom  they  thus  infiuence  for  religion,  morality — all,  in 
short,  that  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good.  Were  not  the 
intellect,  heart,  and  conscience  of  man  works  of  God  ? 
Do  we  honour  Him  by  maligning  themf  Passion,  pre- 
judice, seUishneas,  and  ignorance,  are  strange  perverters 
of  the  judgment.  Still  there  is  in  every  man  an  inward 
standard  of  right  to  which  we  may  appeal.  How  shall 
I  dare  to  challenge  man's  admiration  for  the  glorious 
manifestations  of  the  perfections  of  Crod  in  His  word  and 
works  J  how  shall  I  daie  descant  on  the  sublime  and 
exquisitely  refined  morality  of  thle  gospel,  if  with  my 
next  breath  I  tell  my  hearer  that  his  moral  test  is 
utterly  perverted,  his  sense  of  justice  not  to  be  depended 
on,  nor  his  benevolence  to  be  allowed  a  hearing? 

P.  471.  "  Then  the  end.''^ 

P.  473.  The  awiiilness  of  future  punishment  renders 
the  salvation  from  it  an  unspeakably  glorious  privilege, 
which  fully  justifies  the  Scripture  t^me  without  vaxh  va. 
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ftltemative  as  an  eternity  of  miseiy.  It  ia  very  well  tar 
Dr  Hamilton,  in  his  acepticism,  coolly  to  eay,  "  an  in- 
terval being  allowed,"  "  wilful  abase  of  life  easily  recti- 
fied ; "  but  one  who,  in  a  solemn  spirit,  weighs  the  tie- 
mendous  sentence,  will  use  another  language. 

P.  475.  "  We  may  aak,  if  any  description  iavoors  the 
supposition  that  they  indulge  the  hope?  "  Though  there 
is  hope — nay,  certainty — of  their  eventual  release,  (A^ 
may  have  no  hope ;  despair  is  probably  a  part  of  their 
curse.  "  And  if  there  be  hope  for  them  in  tbeit  end,  aotely 
its  intimation  shall  not  be  withheld  &om  them.  They 
shall  be  allowed,  in  pity,  all  the  assuagement  it  can 
afford."  Why  suppose  this  in  the  case  of  sinners  in  a 
state  of  simple  retribution,  when  from  sufferers  here  we 
80  often  see  a  bright,  reconciling,  even  earthly  future  is 
hidden? 

P.  485.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  to  ingenaous  minds, 
the  value  of  Dr  Hamilton's  settled  conclusion,  that  the 
moat  extensive  meaning  must  be  assigned  to  terms  used 
to  describe  the  duration  of  fiiture  misery,  is  likely  to  be 
impaired  by  his  designating  it  as  an  "  idle  objection," 
which  he  "  deemed  not  worthy  of  notice,"  until  he  had 
arrived  at  the  concluding  pages  of  his  work,  that  they 
might  have  a  more  restricted  meaning.  As  a  philosopher 
and  a  philologist,  he  should  have  felt  that  a  highly  im- 
portant fact,  even  though  no  such  heart-interesta  depended 
upon  it.  He  says,  the  higher  and  inferior  meaning 
may  interchange,  but  "  invariably  in  connexions  which 
preclude  a  possible  mistake."  This  condition  he  thought 
the  transient  character  of  our  earth  secured  in  the  case 
of  the  everlasting  hills ;  sod  we  think  it  is  no  less  secured, 
in  the  other  instance,  by  the  consideration  of  the  perfec- 
tioDB  of  Ood,  snA.'&u  cx^km  v'^onuses. — It  woitld  be 
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difficult  to  apply  Dr  Hamilton'a  test  to  the  evetlasting 
prieatfaood  of  Aaron,  or  to  the  perpetual  desolations  to 
spread  over  the  land  of  Israel,  both  of  which  might  easily 
have  been  supposed  from  this  designation,  if  other  decla- 
rcUitms  had  not  been  taken  into  account,  to  be  destined  to 
continue  while  the  world  endured.  If  it  was  necessary 
that  single  terras  should  be  so  clear  as  of  themselves  to 
settle  the  point,  why  were  not  "the  narrower  words 
sufficiently  expressive  of  briefness"  employed  here? 

P.  500.  "  But  is  it  not  found  tltat  the  most  wicked 
always  prefer  this  view?"  Granting  this,  ia  it  any 
argnuient  against  the  view?  Time  was  in  this  island 
when  the  law  took  a  man's  life  for  stealing  a  purse.  If 
there  should  not  be  found  a  thief  in  the  land  who  wishes 
that  state  of  things  back  again,  and  does  not  "  prefer  " 
the  law  aa  it  now  stands,  does  this  prove  that  we  have 
made  a  retrograde  step  in  this  alteration?  If  the  test  of 
truth  is,  that  it  ia  more  unpalatable  to  the  natural  mind 
than  error,  if  even  natural  pleasure  in  it  ia  to  be  forbidden, 
we  must  be  carefiil  not  to  preach  pardon  to  the  convicted 
sinner.  And  to  how  many  a  sorrow-laden,  sin-sick,  and 
Belf-wearied  soul,  must  we  deny  a  glimpse  of  that  which 
alone  can  reconcile  it  with  existence!  We  might  sup- 
pose a  case,  which  in  its  extreme  alone  is  fictitious,  of  a 
missionary  who  had  gone  to  a  heathen  land  and  preached 
to  the  robbera,  murderers,  and  idolaters  there,  that  there 
was  no  pardon  in  heaven  for  crime — its  first  committal 
brought  down  inevitable  ruin.  He  might  think  thus  to 
do  well  in  preserving  the  still  innocent  for  ever  so,  heed- 
less of  the  despair  he  infused  info  the  rest.  If,  then,  a 
preacher  of  the  true  gospel  were  to  come  and  proclaim 
pardon  to  all,  pardon  at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  there 
be  no  relief,  no  pleasure  at  the  tidinga?     A.eaax^\^ 
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there  would ;  and  the  first  man  might  say  it  was  carnal 
pleasitre,  and  the  doctrine  which  caused  it  highly  pro- 
motive of  sin.  "  Do  yoa  not  see,"  he  might  exclaim, 
"  those  young  hitherto  virttious  persons,  whom  the  dread 
I  held  forth  might  for  ever  have  restrained  from  outward 
transgression?  Now  they  will  plunge  into  it  without 
restraint,  confident  as  they  feel  of  prolonged  life,  and  as- 
sured by  you  of  the  efiicacy  of  after-repentance."  Would 
you  have  the  gospel-preacher  remind  him  how  he  might 
reason  with  them  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  of 
opportunity  of  future  repentance  ?  No,  he  would  feel  as 
well  as  the  other  that  if  this  were  all,  his  mode  of  argu- 
ment was  practically  much  less  telling  than  his  oppo- 
nent's. He  would  rather  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
precious  love  which  the  other  had  maligned,  of  the  pleas 
of  its  present  claims  and  its  present  riches,  and,  finally, 
he  might  build  as  on  adamant  on  the  all-demolishiug 
argument,  that  God's  truth  must  be  more  powerful,  as 
well  aa  more  beautiful,  than  all  the  devices  of  man.  Jnst 
such  arguments  may  we  Universalista  urge. 

P.  489.  "  Can  He  lie?  "  "  Well  would  it  be  to  exa- 
mine how  far  this  characteristic  perfection  of  the  DeiQr 
has  been  the  last  to  be  considered  and  revered.''^ 

P.  491.  "  Hard  must  be  our  nature  to  allow  the 
tenet, — harder  our  nature  atill,  that,  allowing  it,  our  eon- 
duct  continues  what  it  is,"  It  is  not  necessary  nor  right 
to  utter  such  reproaches  against  those  who  believe  in  the 
fact  of  eternal  punishment.  In  that,  as  in  other  cases, 
a  fact  may  be  believed  without  its  full  reality  being 
grasped.  Thus,  what  believer,  however  firm  his  hope  in 
it,  conceives  of  the  eternity  of  bliss  that  awaits  him? 
Thus  much,  however,  we  may  say,  seeisg  the  Eternist'a 
conceptioDS  fall  so  tctj  ^<»v  <:&  W  wnnctioaB,  he  may 
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grant  the  possibilitj  of  oar  conceptione  of  the  wrath 
awaiting  our  fellow-men  being  aa  influential  as  his  own? 
We  shall  surely,  too,  one  and  all  confess  that  our  convic- 
tions put  our  feeling  and  conduct  in  the  matter  to  the 
blush. 

P.  493.  "  Their  halleluia  while  the  smoke  of  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,"  5 

P.  496.  "  By  what  stupor  are  we  oppressed  ?  What  is 
it  that  paralyses  our  ministry.  We  need  a  more  fixed 
faith  and  impression  of  what  shall  be  '  the  portion  of 
the  unbeliever,' "  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  enter- 
tain fears  and  regrets  such  as  these,  to  consider  if  the  evils 
of  which  they  complain,  be  not  in  a  great  part  owing  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  character  and  dealings  of  God  on 
this  particular  point,  so  opposed  to  conscience,  as  to  be 
altogether  unfit  to  be  inflnential,  and  from  which,  for  the 
same  reason,  belief  must  often  slide  away,  even  when  it 
does  not  boldly  and  consciously  reject  it. 

P.  489.  "  Is  it  revealed?"  "  We  might  expect  to  find 
it  [Etemism]  so  interwoven  with  all  the  other  verities 
of  the  system,  that  to  loosen  it  is  to  derange  the 
whole," 

P.  497.  "  The  shipwreck  of  faith  is  commonly  made 
upon  this  rock."  "  Dislodge  this  doctrine,  and  the  entire 
system  is  thrown  into  incongruity  and  covered  with 
shame." 

P.  505.  "  This  we  do  ingenuously  declare,  that  tliey 
(those  who  assail  this  doctrine)  Iiave  struck  a  blow, 
which,  though  many  others  would  only  have  shaken 
outwork  or  battlement,  rives  the  mighty  citadel." 

The  importance  of  Eternism,  viewed  as  an  element  in 
the  theological  system  of  which  it  usually  forms  a  part, 
according  to  these  statements  is  evidenced  by  a  aub- 
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jective  fact,  and  also  to  be  deduced  from  an  objectin 
relationship.  As  to  the  assumed  subjective  &ct  that 
the  annunciation  of  this  doctrine  commonly  leads  to  the 
relinquishment  of  the  others  with  which  it  is  usually 
combined,  it  is  not  one  that  pretends,  I  believe,  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  general  experience ;  I  may  say  as  to  my 
particular  experience,  it  does  not  tend  to  confirm,  but,  so 
far  as  its  limited  range  extends,  it  rather  goes  to  dis- 
prove the  alleged  fact.  Though,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  an  opposite  description  could  be 
adduced,  it  would  still  remain  a.  question  what  was  the 
right  explanation  of  them.  In  minds  in  which  the  dif- 
lerent  doctrines  that  compose  what  is  usually  called  the 
evangelical  creed,  are  not  held  together  by  the  living 
cohesion  of  intelligent  faith,  but  the  dead  cement  of 
authority,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  if  the  strength  of  that  is 
impaired  in  one  place,  the  different  parts  of  the  system 
mai/  become  loosened,  and  one  after  the  other  fall  off 
and  away  from  the  belief  Other  explanations  of  the 
affirmed  fact  might  be  suggested,  but  while  it  continues 
simply  an  assumed,  and  not  an  ascertained  one,  the 
attempt  may  be  spared. 

Far  more  formidable  is  the  implied  assertion,  that  the 
other  verities  of  the  Christian  faith  not  only  cluster  round 
this  doctrine  as  in  willing  fellowship  with  a  congenial 
element,  but  range  themselves  around  it  in  obedience  to 
a  necessary  law,  like  crystals  round  their  nucleus  crystal. 
An  implied  assertion  I  have  named  tliis,  for  while  it 
seems  a  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  above  quoted 
sentences,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  Dr  Hamilton  him- 
self would  have  deliberately  chosen  Etemism  for  the 
nucleus  of  his  doctrinal  achemCj  nor  that,  if  he  did,  hii 
Christian  biethieii  ^Qua^J.-^  -vQ^ild  have  followed  hm 
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in  it.  The  principle,  however,  seems  to  be  an  erroneous 
one,  that  the  fiindamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  de- 
pend for  proof  or  value  on  each  otlier's  support.  Elec- 
tion, for  instance,  does  not  in  this  sense  hang  on  the 
doctrine  of  impnted  righteousness,  for  though  men  were 
saved  by  their  own  merits,  it  wonid  follow  inevitably, 
from  the  essential  attributes  of  God,  that  these  merits 
liad  been  foreseen  and  foreordained.  Original  depravity 
no  way  rests  for  proof  on  the  above-named  doctrine 
either;  universal  inherent  depravity  is  a  fact  which 
imfaappily  proves  itself.  The  necessity  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  is  independent  of  all  the  doctrines 
named,  though  it  harmonises  beautifully  with  them. 
The  vicarious  sacriflce  of  Christ  is  independent,  as 
respects  its  foundation,  of  Etemism,  Finalism,  and 
Universalism,  as  it  has  been  believed,  loved,  and  blessed 
along  with  each. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  regard  any  one  of  these  last 
named  doctrines,  Etemism,  &c.,  as  entering  into  the  root 
of  Christianity.  Still,  as  the  same  root  can  produce 
only  one  kind  of  growth,  it  must  be  one  of  them,  and 
neither  of  the  others,  that  is  tlie  genuine  product  of  the 
plant  of  Aindamental  truth.  Tiie  others  must  have 
been  of  man's  grafting.  The  question  being  thus  rein- 
stated, as  it  seems  to  me,  in  ils  proper  position,  I  leave 
it  to  be  determined  by  each  individual  mind. 

While,  however,  tlie  iear  which  dictated  many  of 
these  concluding  remarks,  wluch  saw  in  defection  from 
Etemism  the  prelude  to  a  falling-oif  from  the  essentials 
of  gospel  truth,  must  appear  to  an  evangelical  Univer- 
salist  a  groundless  one,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sym- 
pathise with  that  jealousy  breathing  in  them  for  the  rich 
old  theology,  as  compared  with  that  neology  -wVvxtV 
2  a 
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ia  ID  many  places  taking  ita  place,  and  with  the  indignant 
regret  at  the  irreverent  and  oneamest  manner  in  which 
well-settled  and  God- sanctioned  truth  is  by  many  let  go. 
Irreverent^  for  after  having  witnessed  the  seal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  that  truth  in  the  reformers  and  the  martyrs, 
of  every  age  and  country,  we  should  all  have  learned  to 
approach  it  aa  containing  in  its  marrow  Bomething 
divine.  Unearnest,  for  when  it  is  rejected  or  given  up 
by  those  of  the  scliool  referred  to,  it  ia  not  for  the  sake 
of  Bomething  which  appears  to  contain  more  of  real 
objective  truth,  but  for  some  brilliant  subjective  fant^, 
some  Byatem  of  clearly  human  origin,  in  which  elements 
of  truth  and  error,  beauty  and  deformity  have  been 
gathered  together,  and  framed  by  some  gifted  idealist 
into  on  image  answering  to  his  present  conceptions, 
which  he,  Pygmalion-like,  could  animate  with  enough 
of  life  to  make  it  to  himself  at  least,  and  probably  to  a 
class  of  followers  too,  an  object  of  worship.  I  here  refer 
chiefly  to  the  state  of  things  in  tJiat  noble  and  interesting 
country  once  the  nursery  of  the  Reformation,  but  now, 
alas !  the  hot-bed  of  theological  phantoms  of  all  de- 
scriptions,— I'gnes  falui,  decoying  ardent  minds  awav 
from  the  true  light  of  truth.  Far  from  groundless,  how- 
ever, is  the  apprehension  that  these  German  notions,  K 
tliey  are  called,  are  importing  to  a  great  extent  into  thiJ 
island.  Yet  such  wanderings  must  be  rather  sighed 
over  than  declaimed  against,  by  one  who  has  perceived 
that  this  precious  treasure  of  the  old  theology,  and  the 
blessed  Scriptures  themselves  whence  it  was  drawn,  havt, 
by  the  human  element  combined  with  them,  been  united 
with  errors  so  opposed  to  reason  and  conscience. 

It  ia  not  necessary,  nor  possible,  perhaps,  to  trace  tbt 
whole  history  oS  t\i%  i^cx^utm,  vqlVi -wlush  there  enten 
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mTicl]  complication Much  within,  as  well  as  witli- 

oat,  forbidding  the  entire  rejection  of  a  revelation  sup- 
posed to  contain  in  the  letter  palpable  error,  there  has 
ensaed  a  disingennous,  or  if  not  this,  a  trifling  mode  of 
dealing  with  it,  and  a  cessation  from  tliat  full  confidence 
which  is  necessary  to  make  it  an  authority  in  matters  of 
belief. 

The  tendency  altogether  of  this  state  of  things  is  dis- 
astrous. The  authority  of  Scripture  being  so  seriously 
weakened,  theoretical  errors  arise  which  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  our  faith.  Inspiration  comes  at  length  to 
be  little  more  than  an  empty  sound ;  and  as  a  further 
consequence,  wearied  with  interminable  and  barren  specu- 
lations and  disputations,  which  would  reconcile  the  irre- 
concilable, the  fervid  youth  are  content  to  relinquish 
the  firm  footing  of  objective  truth  altogether,  and  reduce 
all  to  an  ever-changing,  ever-yielding  chaoa  of  subjec- 
tivity. Placed  in  such  a  vacuum,  the  life  of  the  soul 
must  soon  languish  and  expire. 

Minds  that  have  thus  lost  their  tone,  will  not  be  nt 
all  prepared  to  hail  an  explicit,  definite,  acnptural  doctrine 
of  Universalism.  Yet  that  may,  for  all  this,  be  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ETKHHITY  OF  SIN — MORAL  TRIPLICITY — CASE  OF  JUDAS. 


SuppUmenlarif  Notes  on  Dr  Ilamittan. 
Some,  perceiving  tliat  tBe  sin  of  a  finite  being  m  fiiiiie 
time  must  be  finite,  defend  eternity  of  punisliment  b;^ 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  sufFerera  in  hell  go  on  in  bid, 
thus  incurring  fresh  guilt,  which  merits  fresh  punish- 
ment, to  all  eternity.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  ft 
Hamilton,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  his  utmos 
to  find  out  warrants  of  Scripture  for  the  fact  of  nem- 
ending  sin ;  but  none  sacli  does  he  produce.  Though  be 
by  and  by  goes  on  to  say,  "  Evil  exists  in  unrepiesBcd 
maturity  and  strength,"  hia  exordium  is  of  a  heaitatiii| 
character :  "  We  may  believe  that  they  are  not  only  in 
a  state  of  sin  but  a  course  of  sinning,"  p.  320.  Bit 
that  the  good  and  merciful  Creator,  who  at  bU  eventl 
foresaw,  if  He  did  not  foreordain,  all  things  from  il 
eternity,  the  wise  Architect  and  Covemor  whose  resoont 
and  power  are  so  vast,  should  not  have  arranged  it 
better  than  that  sin  and  sorrow  should  be  endless  a 
multitudes  of  His  creatures ;  that  He  who,  to  end  th 
being  of  any  creature,  has  only  to  suspend  His  action 
should  thus  uphold  to  all  eternity  evil  both  moni  vi 
physical — is  not  a  thing  lightly  to  be  believed.  If  ^ 
eternity  of  am  (^w\ftw>uX  ■wV\<Jp.  "fittto.  ct  ^TuuBbineiit  • 
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baseless)  be  &  truth,  it  is  truly  surprising  that,  dining 
so  many  centuries  of  zeal  for  Eternism,  no  one  Las 
discovered  a  single  text  that  testifies  to  a  fact  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  importance  of  which,  we  may 
hambly  presume,  would  obtain  it  some  mention  were  it 
correct. 

In  fact,  the  higher,  and  therefore  the  juster,  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  the  more  settled 
our  liabit  of  reasoning  from  them,  (as  to  be  theologians 
we  must  constantly  do,)  the  more  also  shall  we  be  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  subsistence  of  either  misery  or 
imperfection  is  confined  within  briefer  limits  than  we 
at  first  suppose.  Their  admission  at  all  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  good  ends  they  subserve ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  they  last  no  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  eyes  of  a  Being  not  to  be 
baffled,  our  admiration  of  whose  wisdom  and  resource 
will  ever  deepen  as  our  knowledge  deepens. 

At  p.  324  the  character  of  the  sufferers  is  held  to  for- 
bid reformation.     Here  it  is  in  the  first  place  forgotten, 
that  that  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  texts  cited  is 
not  a  type  of  the  whole  genus,  for,  as  the  autlior  himself 
rightly  tanght,  moral  conduct  does  not  secure  an  unre- 
generate  man  from  future  punishment.     Secondly  the 
texts,  Dan.  xii.  10,  Matt.  xxv.  11-25,  Kev.  xxii.  15, 
all  relating  to  men's  characters  before  the  application  of 
punishment  and  before  death,  it  is  idle  thence  to  con- 
,  jectnre  what  they  might  be  afterwards.     The  meaning 
^  of  the  last  text  is  that  those  described  as  dogs,  sorcerers, 
&c,  will  be  excluded  from  the  blessed  city.     The  terms 
-  ''PP'y  simply  to  their  conduct  heretofore,  while  under 
probation ;  and  some  of  the  things  charged  do  not  admit 
of  being  committed  in  a  state  of  puniahm<£aV.     Ka  \a 
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!Rev.  xxii.  11  (adduced  hj  another  peraon)  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  making  known  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
will  not  change  men's  characters. 

That  the  evil  spirits  "  have  for  thousands  of  yeara  felt 
the  ansparing  wrath  of  their  Judge,"  p.  328,  9,  is  a  vnlgar 
error  in  which,  it  appears,  the  Fathers  did  not  partna- 
pate,  a  fact  proved  by  Whitby  in  his  copious  note  (m 
2  Pet.  it.  4,  the  false  translation  of  which  introduced  the 
opinion.  Fire  awaits  those  beings  in  the  end,  but  at 
present  they  are  at  large  and  active.  Though  injured 
by  their  defection,  they  are  not  bow  undergoing  their 
final  doom,  about  which  and  its  moral  results  the  real 
question  ia.  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  the 
persona  mentioned  in  the  texts  referred  to  at  p.  327, 
namely,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  22 ;  Eev.  xvi.  8-11. 

The  design  of  the  author  in  referring  to  the  above, 
and  to  Bev.  xri.  21  in  next  page,  was  to  adduce  facts 
from  this  life  adverse  to  the  opinion  that  suffering  is  di»- 
ciplinary,  that  is,  tends  to  amend  the  character,  a  tlung 
much  insisted  on  by  the  Correctionisfs.  Observatioii 
furnishes  facta  favourable,  sometimes  to  the  one  view, 
sometimes  to  the  otlier, 

I  freely  allow,  what  Dr  Hamilton  does  not  dum, 
that  the  case  of  those  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xvi.  21  is  that 
of  persons  undergoing  their  final  doom.  The  seventh  vi»l 
having  been  poured  out  as  there  mentioned,  there  taka 
place  a  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  the 
sight  of  mankind ;  and,  so  far  as  tliis  verse  informs  u, 
the  punishment  inflicted  is  far  from  eradicating  Bin 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  can  be  collected  ebt- 
where  concerning  similar  chastisements. 

From  these  facts  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  of  ■ 
nature  to  eetatiWV  ^a  «^KRiA:^  <A  i.\&  ui  the  victim^ 
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even  supposing  na  to  set  aside,  for  the  sake  of  a^ament, 
the  many  proofs  of  Destructionism,  to  saj  nothing  of 
those  which  make  for  the  salvation  of  all.  All  we  aie 
told  relates  to  the  beginning  of  panishmeDt ;  and  it  is 
justly  remarked  by  the  Correctionists  that,  in  irequent 
cases,  a  chastisement  which  only  exasperates  at  the  com- 
mencement subdues  in  t)ie  end.  The  suiferera  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer,  the  only  Power  in  the 
universe,  of  whose  justice  we  may  well  expect  such  sub- 
dual miless  a  termination  be  otherwise  provided  for,  as 
apparently  it  is.  We  are  not  told  that  sin  and  guilt 
proceed  at  an  equal  pace  with  punishment,  aud  if  they 
do  not,  the  due  measure  of  the  latter  will  come  to  be 
filled  up,  the  last  farthing  paid,  the  prisoner  released, 
JUtt.  V.  26. 

The  persons  regarded  in  the  passages  just  considered 
are  all  in  the  embodied  state,  and  no  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture has  been  adduced  of  sin  after  decease.  Tliis  affords 
a  presumption  that  the  Divine  constitution  of  things  is 
such  that  that  event  shall  universally  bring  sin  to  an 
end,  a  thing  accordingly  to  be  gathered  from  sacred 
wriL  We  have  one  proof  even  in  the  present  transla- 
tion, for  we  read  at  llom.  vi.  7,  For  he  that  is  dead  i« 
Jreedfrom  sin.  As  often  the  case,  for  is  a  mistransla- 
tion. The  sixth  and  two  following  verses  form  a  para- 
graph by  themselves,  with  this  drift  respectively.  In 
those  reputed  to  have  shared  in  the  crucifixion,  the 
saints,  sin  will  be  finally  obliterated ;  no  man  indeed 
but  will  be  freed  from  sin  at  death  j  but  those  first 
mentioned  will  also  live  with  Christ.  It  is  implied  that 
the  others  after  a  period  cease  to  exist. 

To  obviate  some  misconceptions  to  be  apprehended,  it 
njay  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  common  libeT*- 
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tion  from  sin  does  not  produce  a  common  ethical  con- 
ditioQ,  The  abseoce  of  sin  is  one  thing,  the  preseoce  of 
virtue  quite  another.  As  God  has  constituted  things, 
the  latter,  equally  with  the  former,  is  required  towsrdi 
entrance  into  bliss ;  and  the  saints  are  accordingly  filled 
with  love  on  quitting  the  body.  A  Divine  principle  wliicb 
exists  in  them,  as  embodied,  almost  in  a  smothered 
Htate,  obtainB  at  death  a  mastery,  nay  monopoly  of  the 
heart. 

Secondly,  good  and  evil  is  an  imperfect  classification 
of  volitions  or  acts  of  the  will,  these  being  threefold, 
namely  evil,  or  indifferent,  or  good.  The  last  are  sab- 
divided  according  as  they  stand  the  Divine  test  or  only 
the  human,  a  distinction  of  great  importance  in  its  ovrn 
province,  to  which  we  may  here  devote  a  short  space. 

In  the  British  evangelical  world  it  is  uniformly  taagkt 
that  no  one  can  see  life  without  convereion ;  and  conver- 
sion, or  regeneration,  is  described  by  some  as  includiog, 
by  others  aa  consisting  in,  a.  change  in  the  moral  natOR, 
that  part  of  our  frame  which  relates  to  the  will.     Those 
whose  views  are  the  clearest  and  most  correct  also  ex- 
press themselves,  at  least  when  on  their  guard,  as  if  this 
change  resolved  itself  into  an  addition,  a  new  motive, 
something  implanted  in  us  that  had  no  existence  befeic 
Now  it  is  surely  a  most  interesting  question,  What  is 
the  exact  nature  of  this  something  ?  and,  for  all  oar  pie- 
sent  apathy  in  relation  to  such  subjects,  the  time  is  si 
hand  that  hearers  and  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with-  I 
out  precision  and  decision  on  this  and  connected  pointi.  1 
On  the  subject  of  the  love  required  for  salvation  there  ii  j 
excellent  matter,  with  some  alloy,  in  the  works  of  dv  I 
New  England  masters,  particularly  the  elder  Edwaiib  J 
and  Dr  SainiMil'H.o'^>sJa)&.  '\:\i&\«&^x  u  adviaed  to  8tad;r  I 
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one  of  the  irell-known  works  of  the  great  Adam  Smith, 
"  The  Theory  of  Moral  Senlimenls,"  more  especially  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  our  benevolent 
affections. 

From  this  prodaction  of  a  calm  inquirer,  solid  and 
systematic  thinker,  who  neither  vilifies  human  nature 
nor  anduly  exalts  it,  we  may  learn  how  the  matter 
Btaods  in  relation  to  the  unregenerate  man,  in  whom  it 
18  not  denied  there  is  a  species  (sometimes  in  large  mea- 
Bnre)  of  benevolent  affection. 

This  species,  which  Smitli  shews  to  be  the  result  of  a 
mechanism,  we  may  call  anthropic^  because  it  is  part  of 
ordinary  human  nature.  But  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  particularly  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion, cannot  logically  evade  the  couclusion  that  there  is, 
in  the  regenerate  man,  something  specifically  different, 
something  to  be  called  epanthropic  love,  because  it  fonoa 
an  addition  to  human  nature.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a 
mechanism,  but  direct  and  founded  on  nothing  else,  like 
those  propensions  of  human  nature,  that  in  relation  to 
food  for  example,  confessed  to  be  original  and  funda- 
mental. By  this  love  we  become  partakers  of  the  Di- 
vine nature.  It  la  implanted,  and  also  upheld,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  never  finally  withdraws  His  gifts,  so 
that  the  perseverance  of  His  chosen  is  infallible. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  distinction  stated  is  a  nice 
one,  and  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  to 
Bay  from  which  of  the  two  species  his  benevolent  actions 
proceed.  If  this  be  meant  for  an  objection,  it  rather 
tella  the  other  way,  for  Scripture  does  not  represent  it  as 
an  easy  thing,  even  for  the  individual  himself,  to  say 
whether  he  have  really  passed  from  death  unto  life.  This 
is  part  of  the  trial  of  the  saints,  instead  of  coTO^\«.Yn.vcvfc,^ 
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which,  or  betaking  himself  to  cavils  or  illegitimate  stays 
of  any  sort,  a  man  will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  mun, 
though  not  sole,  scriptural  instruction  on  the  subject, 
which  is,  that  his  comfort  in  regard  to  his  own  estate 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  earnestness  and  exactness  of 
his  obedience. 

The  opinion  most  commonly  received,  and  not  withoat 
scriptural  warrant,  is  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  possessed 
of  love  to  God  before  their  fall.  If  they  would  speak 
intelligibly,  and  also  in  consistence  with  known  facts, 
those  of  this  opinion  are  bound  to  maintain  that  our  first 
parents  had  an  epanthropic  love  to  God,  for  Otherwise 
they  will  not  have  been  spectfically  different  from  mnlti- 
tudea  of  their  descendants  that  have  died  unrenewed. 
It  will  be  denied  by  no  cool  observer,  that  some  at  all 
events  of  the  unregenerate  evidence  an  unmistakeable 
delight  in  thinking  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Suprune 
Being,  and  a  desire  to  promote  His  honour  and  what 
tliey  conceive  to  be  His  designs.  It  is  true,  what  Scrip- 
ture calls  love,  whether  to  God  or  man,  is  universally 
absent  till  conversion,  and  since  the  fall  the  converted 
have  been  a  very  small  minority ;  but  these  things  do 
not  establish  the  absence,  in  any  one  individual,  of  what 
man  calls  love  or  benevolence,  that  beautiful  thing  but 
for  which  the  wheels  of  human  life  and  society  would 
stop.  Even  as  to  love  to  God,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
exhibit  little,  it  is  mainly  because  they  think  the  Su- 
preme to  stand  in  no  need  of  their  love,  a  truth  from 
which  they  draw  a  wrong  inference.  We  are  nearly 
right  in  describing  them  as  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

In  common  life  every  one  recognises  the  triplidty 
stated  (the  evil,  the  indifferent,  the  good),  both  in  him- 
self and  othen.    lilo  t>Ti«  W\  v^Rik^  «b  if  there  vere  a 
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large  class  of  acts  which  may  be  called  indifferent, 
worthy  of  neither  praise  nor  blame.  We  also  recognise 
a  triplicitj  in  the  way  we  are  regarded  by  others.  Some 
few  perhaps  bear  us  ill-will,  others  desire  our  good,  the 
most  are  indifierent  in  the  matter,  and  do  us  neither  good 
nor  evil. 

XInfortunately  this  triplicity  is  one  of  the  things  which, 
though  fully  understood,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon 
by  mankind  at  large,  and  by  theologians  themselves  in 
other  matters,  they  are  extremely  apt  to  forget  in  their 
sermons,  books,  and  even  standards  of  doctrine,  from 
which  circumstance  has  proceeded  an  abundance  of  error 
and  false  reasoning.  The  mistake  is  partly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  want  of  familiarity  with  a  trope  common 
to  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic,  whereby  the  contrary  is  put 
for  the  privative,  that  is,  tlie  opposite  of  a  thing  for  the 
want  of  it.  In  this  way  good  means  no  more  thau  not 
bad,  bad  no  more  than  not  good,  to  hate  no  more  than 
not  to  love,  not  allow  love  to  operate  (Luke  xiv.  26), 
enemy  no  more  than  one  in  whom  there  is  no  friendship 
to  the  party. 

To  understand  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  indeed 
of  books  generally,  we  should  bear  in  mind  and  apply, 
on  all  needful  occasions,  the  facts  and  principles  which 
common  life  and  daily  experience  supply.  When  we 
find  in  the  Bible  something  flatly  contradicted  by  expe- 
rience, we  may  be  sure  that  our  intei^pretation  of  it  is 
wrong,  whether  the  error  be  owing  to  a  false  translation 
or  not.  For  example,  it  is  taught  by  all  psycbologers 
of  any  repute  for  sobriety  or  correctness,  that  in  human 
nature  there  is  no  principle  which  in  itself  \a^fW,  though 
many  which  often  lead  to  evil,  conscience  being  often 
unable  to  curb  their  undue  indulgence.     And.  ^ct.  ^% 
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read  in  books,  and  hear  in  sermons,  a  doctrine  the  most 
opposite  imaginable.  Unmindful  of  the  reBults  of  ay*- 
tematic  inquiry,  and  of  what  they  ought  to  know  of 
themselves  and  others,  some  insist  that  the  unrenewed 
man  hates  God.  To  proclaim  from  the  pulpit,  perhaps 
with  emphasis,  what  many  a  hearer's  self-conscloosness 
and  observation  tell  hira  is  a  mistake,  is  not  the  way  to 
promote  the  gospel. 

To  go  by  some  men,  there  is  no  great  difference  be> 
tween  our  species  and  the  evil  spirits,  so  vehement  and 
wanting  in  discrimination  are  the  terms  tbey  use  oon- 
ceming  unrenewed  human  nature.  The  diflerenoe  be- 
tween the  two  is  extremely  simple.  In  the  evil  Bpirita 
there  is  a  hatred  to  Ood ;  in  man,  before  regeneration, 
only  an  absence  of  that  love  to  God  which  is  of  a  natoie 
to  be  acceptable. 

Thirdly,  if  we  would  form  a  calm  and  correct  judg- 
ment on  a  question  which  regards  the  future,  a  futore 
widely  different,  it  may  be,  from  the  present,  whatever 
our  loose  theoriejs  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  essential 
that  we  guard  against  a  mont  unhappy  thraldom  of  the 
mind,  enditchment  in  actualities.  The  insects  that  pass 
their  life  on  their  niitive  leaf,  whose  colour  they  bear, 
have  their  counterparts  in  numerous  minds;  and  the 
near  and  present,  especially  when  of  a  nature  to  move 
the  feelings,  seldom  fail  unduly  to  affect  our  first  jn^- 
ments.  Hence  the  memorable  remark  of  Dr  Johnson, 
that  we  are  raised  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings  by 
what  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  predomi- 
nate over  the  present. 

At  natural  death,  confessedly  an  epoch  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  soul,  it  passes  from  the  embodied  into  the  dis- 
embodied state,  and  \tiXo  anev  wew,^«£fa!»n»ii^<(rhich, 
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and  the  phases  of  the  new  existence,  reaaoningB  grounded 
on  wliat  holds  in  the  old  are  of  small  value.  It  may  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  wise  Disposer,  in  whose  government 
uniformity  of  design  is  combined  with  vast  diversity  in 
procedure,  that  there  shall  be  more  novelties  in  the  new 
condition  than  its  bare  definition  implies.  So  far  there 
is  no  presumption  a  jmori  against  the  obliteration  of 
sin  in  the  whole  of  the  dt:ceased,  a  thing  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  God.  As  holy,  lie  must  desire  the 
earliest  erasure  of  sin  consistent  with  His  designs;  as 
merciful,  that  fresh  guilt  shall  not  be  incurred. 

It  is  true,  sin  is  ineradicable  in  this  life,  even  where 
Divine  grace  is  found ;  but  independent  of  grace  (which 
is  not  at  onr  command)  much  is  practicable  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind.  Were  civil  government  ad- 
ministered on  better  principles,  and  were  there  more  zeal 
on  the  sulject  mentioned,  and — what  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  zeal  in  this  case— a  sounder  acquaintance  with 
the  means  to  be  employed,  we  might  witness  siirprising 
results.  Those  whose  opinion  is  most  worth  are  slow  to 
believe  any  man  irreclaimable.  Innumerable  facts  re- 
specting the  individual,  the  class  and  the  mass,  shew  ns 
how  potent  situation  and  circumstances  are  to  modify 
character.  Now  the  change  in  circumstances  wrought 
by  death  is  extremely  important,  even  judging  by  our 
imperfect  information.  As  putting  an  end  to  emflesh- 
ment,  with  the  connected  wants  and  propensions,  it 
must  cut  short  numerous  vices  (particularly  those  con- 
nected with  corporeal  indulgence  and  property)  by 
removing  what  they  spring  from.  As  even  here  con- 
adence  is  often  obeyed  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  the 
removal  of  what  now  mainly  resists  it  goes  to  strengthen 
its  authority,  the  universal  aboliuon  of  ein  bftyoud.  tba 
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grave,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  constitution  that  regulates 
the  new  mode  of  existence,  abnost  appears  a  result  to  be 
expected. 

The  present  differs  widely  from  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Correctioniats,  who  ascribe  purification  to  punishment, 
not  death,  as  the  proximate  cause,  and  also  maintain 
that  punishment  works  on  the  victim  a  change  whereby 
he  is  made  acceptable  and  received  into  favour.  For 
that,  however,  love  is  required  as  well  as  purity,  and  the 
former  is  bestowed  only  on  the  elect.  The  others  perish, 
but  in  due  time  are  made  the  subjecta  of  redivival. 

Correctionista  maintain  tfie  fire  of  future  punishment 
to  be  a  purifier.  In  part  of  mankind,  say  they,  there  is 
laid  in  this  life  a  sufficient  foundation  of  purity  and  per- 
fection hereafter;  but  in  another  part  there  is  need  for  a 
further  process,  which  consists  in  fatherly  correction. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  emblems  by  those  of  this 
opinion,  no  fault  can  be  found  on  general  principles.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  Scripture  fire  appears 
as  emblematical  of  what  purifies ;  nor  is  there  anything 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  its  language  in  describing  the 
fire  hereafter  as  consuming  the  sin,  the  imperfection,  or 
the  guilt,  of  the  sufferers.  The  Correctioniat  system  is 
also  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  attributes,  very 
different  in  this  from  the  Etemist. 

Whether  it  describe  things  according  to  the  plan 
actually  pursued  by  God,  is  a  distinct  question.  Proofs 
have  been  given  of  future  punishment  being  destructive 
of  existence,  a  constitution  of  things,  be  it  here  remarked 
in  brief,  which,  coupled  with  redivival,  answers  all  the 
conditions  pleaded  for  on  general  principles  by  Correc- 
tionists.  As  to  the  long  blank  of  being  which  we  hold 
to  precede  redWivaV,  \t  w  aiio-w^A.  b'j  De  Soathvood 
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Smith,  an  exceedingly  able  writer  on  the  Coirectionist 
Bide,  tliat  no  creature  lias  a  right  to  existence.  "  Tlie 
Divine  Government,"  4th  edition,  p.  266.  At  p.  347,  ha 
further  saya,  "It  is  true  that,  in  a  popular  sense,  the 
wicked,  after  they  have  endured  the  pnnJshment  which 
their  sins  deserve,  may  be  said  to  be  exempted  from 
further  Buffering  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  but  still,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  futurS  happiness,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  that  happiness  is  the  gift  of  pure  goodness." 
Nothing  more  aouod  tlian  all  this,  and  we  adhere  to  the 
same  principles  in  adding,  that  if  the  creature  has  no 
claim  to  existence,  neither  has  it  to  its  continuance,  and 
tUat  if  the  happiness  spoken  of,  instead  of  commencing 
immediately,  is  postponed  for  a  long  time,  still  it  is 
the  gift  of  pure  goodness. 

Independent  of  the  mistake  of  supposing  tlie  actual 
plan  of  God  to  be  as  the  Correctionists  maintain,  thei'e 
are  various  things  in  this  volume  in  which  we  cannot 
join,  but  the  great  merit  of  the  work  in  certain  respects 
is  undeniable.  It  is  perspicuous,  candid,  and  mauly 
throughout.  What  the  author  says  in  reference  to  the 
Divine  goodness  and  justice,  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
Etemist  scheme,  is  remarkably  pertinent  and  weighty ; 
and  his  refutation  of  the  fallacies  adduced  in  its  favour, 
more  especially  of  those  claiming  to  rest  on  general 
principles,  is  most  commonly  clear,  compact,  and  de- 

On  the  Case  op  Judas. 

Witli  the  exception  of  a  particle  at  the  beginning  on 
which  little  turns,  the  original  is  the  same  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  24  and  Mark  xiv.  21,  and  in  our  common  version 
botli  texts  are  rendered  in  much  the  same  way.     The 
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fonner  nma  thoe :  "  The  Son  of  Man  goelh  as  it  ia  vir&tat 
of  him;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed! 
It  had  been  good  Jbr  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom," 
We  have  to  inquire  whether  thia  last  sentence  be  cor- 
rectly rendered,  and  supposing  the  contrary  to  be  made 
out,  then  what  would  be  &  correct  version. 

The  Greek  is  KaKav  ^v  airrw  el  ovk  eyew^Sr)  o  av- 
Bpamo^  iKCivo^ :  Calon  en  auto  ei  uc  egeniiethe — ho  aa- 
thropos  ekeinos.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  printing,  a 
break  has  been  introduced  before  the  last  three  wordi, 
which  ia  meant  to  introduce  the  remark,  that  what  pre- 
cedes it  would  have  safJiccd,  had  Ciirist  meaitt  to  say 
that  it  had  been  better  for  his  betrayer  not  to  have  been 
bom.  In  the  absence  of  the  remainder  the  English 
would  be :  /( icere  well  for  him  if  lie  had  not  been  bom, 
or  something  of  the  like  import.  But  as  indubitably 
that  remainder  exists  in  the  text,  the  nature  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  requires  to  be  Sxed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  elements  of  Greek,  once  the  state  of  the 
case  has  been  pointed  out,  that  our  translatOTB  have 
settled  tlie  connexion  in  a  way  repugnant  to  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  syntax.  The  after  portion,  a  noan 
with  its  concordant  article  and  pronominal  adnoun,  ia  in 
the  first  or  nominative  case,  not  in  the  third  or  dative. 
Consequently  it  is  not  governed  by  icaXov,  calon,  nor  is 
it  translated  _^r  that  man,  but  simply  tliat  man,  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  comes  to  that  character.  The  transgres- 
sions of  the  laws  of  the  language  in  the  received  version 
are  neither  few  nor  slight,  bat  this  is  among  the  most 
palpable. 

This  first  version  then,  which  we  find  in  the  Peshito 
SjnBC  and  various  oUwi  \e.rau}iia  of  aacieot  timee,  and 
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ia  the  great  majority  at  all  events  of  the  modern  ones 
into  English,  French,  and  Italian,  must  be  abandoned 
as  quite  untenable.  We  proceed  to  the  second,  that 
sapposed  to  be  found  in  the  Vulgate,  which  mos : 
"  Bonum  erat  ei  si  natus  non  fuieset  (in  Mark,  es»et) 
homo  ille."  This  is  rendered  in  the  Bonay,  It  were  better 
for  him  if  that  man  had  not  been  born.  Luther  and  Fia- 
cator  (Fischer)  in  substance  adopt  this  in  Matthew,  but 
in  Mark  follow  the  first  way  of  taking  the  words,  a 
self-contradiction  also  observable  in  the  Arabic  of  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotts.  In  both  places  Slolz 
adopts  the  first  mode,  Bengel  and  Van  Eas  the  second. 

Of  the  two,  then,  the  latter  has  the  greater  testimony 
for  it  in  Germany;  but  in  that  as  in  other  countries,  and 
jn  this  age  of  the  Church  as  in  all  that  have  preceded  it, 
the  bulk  of  men  interpret  as  if  the  first  version  were  the 
true  one.  This  proceeds  from  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  any 
intelligible  and  admissible  sense  if  we  suppose  two  dis- 
tinct persons  to  be  spoken  of.  Christ  is  the  only  second 
one  that  can  he  imagined,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  be  would  have  called  himself  that  man,  especially 
after  speaking  of  the  betrayer  under  that  designation. 

The  conclusion  is  thus  forced  upon  us  that  there  ia 
some  third  way  of  taking  the  words,  grounded  on  some- 
thing that  has  been  overlooked.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  make  that  man  into  a  dative,  nor  yet  to  apply 
it  to  another  than  Judas,  it  being  a  sort  of  predicate  to 
the  verb  it  is  connected  with,  not  its  subject.  On  this 
footing  we  may  render,  /(  were  well  for  him  not  to  have 
been  bom  to  be  that  character.*  In  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
*  An  iniUnce  of  ntiotu,  or  conTejiDg  b  atrong  hdm  bj  meana  of  weaker 
vordi.  On  another  occuion  the  vritcr  DbteTred  that,  had  the  oommim 
reading  been  correct,  the  conclndon  A  arBpiiniot  iKiuns  vaa  quit*  mpet' 
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at  this  day  in  the  oriental  languages,  the  ellipsis  of  the 
Bubstantive  verb,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  constant  occdt- 
rence.  With  regard  to  its  infinitive  to  be,  it  needs  to 
be  supplied  in  nnmeroiis  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
some  of  which  are  noticed  in  our  English  Bible,  for  iii- 
stance  Acts  v.  31  and  Romans  i.  1.  Aa  to  that  character, 
we  ourselves  use  man  in  that  sense,  which  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  a  book  which  distinguishes  the 
new  and  the  old  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FIVE  PASSAGES  MAINLY  RELIED 

ON  BY  ETERNISTS. 

Part  /.—  Of  Mark  ix.  43-49. 

This  famous  passage,  read  according  to  the  Vatican  and 
other  good  manuscripts,  I  render  as  below.  In  certain 
minutise  of  difficult  determination  there  may  be  mistakes, 
but  these  cannot  affect  the  question  before  us. 

Ver.  43.  "  Should  thine  hand  have  greatly  seduced 
thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  thou  shouldest  pass  into  life 
maimed  than,  having  both  hands,  go  into  hell,  that  in- 
tense fire."  * 

Ver.  45,  47-49.  "  In  like  manner,  should  thy  foot  be 
a  snare  to  thee,  cut  it  off:  It  is  better  thou  shouldest 
pass  into  life  lame  than,  having  both  feet,  be  cast  into 
hell ;  and  should  thine  eye  be  a  snare  to  thee,  pluck  it 
out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  pass  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
one-eyed  than,  having  two  eyes,  be  cast  into  hell,  where 
their  decay  doth  not  stop,  nor  any  fire  intermit,  as  every 
one  is  to  be  destroyed  solely  by  torment." 

There  are  few  versions  of  Scripture  without  instances 
of  the  thing  signified  being  substituted  for  the  figurative 
term,  with  a  view  to  clearness.  On  the  present  occasion 
worm  is  replaced  by  decay  in  ver.  48,  and  j€re  by  torment 
in  ver.  49. 

*  Ver.  ii,  46^  are  omitted  as  not  fonnd  \ik  l\i«  N^oAicMi. — k. 
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We  aie  not  coocemed  with  tlie  50th  verse,  which 
treats  of  a  different  subject,  and  begins  hj  saying  that 
salt,  that  is  love,  is  good.  It  would  appear  that  at  an 
early  period  some  one  made  a  tnai^nal  note  which,  in 
harmony  with  Lev.  ii.  13,  says,  "  Accordingly  every 
sacrifice  must  be  seasoned  with  salt."  As  many  have 
observed,  the  instances  have  been  not  few  of  comments, 
in  their  own  nature  not  amiss,  having  crept  into  the  text 
through  the  carelessness  of  scribes.  The  result  was  re- 
markably unfortunate  in  the  present  case,  for  it  was 
annexed  to  the  preceding  words,  with  which  it  has  no- 
thing to  do ;  and  ver.  49,  thus  made  up,  has  tortured  the 
commentators  of  all  ages  and  countries.  According  to 
Bloomfield  in  hts  Greek  Testament  with  English  notes, 
perhaps  no  passage  in  it  has  so  defied  all  attempts  to  give 
it  any  certain  interpretation ;  and,  though  ekitftil  in  com- 
pression, he  says  he  cannot  detail,  much  less  review,  a 
tenth  of  the  attempts.  Even  in  the  most  plsnsible  he 
finds  abundance  of  gratuitous  assumption  and  absurdity. 
So  far  he  is  right,  but  he  himself  leaves  the  subject  as 
dark  as  ever.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
admission,  and  then  false  connexion,  of  spurious  words, 
creates  an  enigma  beyond  the  strongest  faculties  to  solve. 

As  to  some  other  words  omitted  here,  (also  by  Tiscli- 
endorf)  the  verdict  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  is  as 
usual  confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  They  add  nothing 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  mostly  interrupt  its  flow. 
But  the  barrenness  of  this  spurious  matter  in  point  of 
information  will  not  have  made  it  barren  in  point  of 
e&ct;  quite  the  contrary.  By  darkening  the  whole 
passage,  and  reiterating  awful  images,  it  will  have 
nourished  an  unrefiecting  terror,  and  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  friendly  to  'Ex^noam. 
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So  much  for  the  words  of  the  original  text,  the  main 
foundation,  at  least  philological  foundation,  of  all  exe- 
gesis. The  next  thing  is  punctuation,  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  which,  thongh  demonstrable  with  the  utmost 
ease,  is  understood,  practically  at  least,  hj  extremely 
few.  A  man  is  not  bold  in  affirming  that,  had  it  pleased 
the  Holy  Ghost  with  words  of  authority  to  give  points 
also,  upwards  of  half  of  our  dubieties,  things  often  of 
very  difficult  settlement,  had  been  settled  to  our  hand. 
It  deserves  most  especial  remark  that  the  absence  of  an 
authorised  interpunction,  joined  to  the  other  fact  that 
FrovideDce  so  disposed  things  that  the  text  itself  suffered 
a  good  deal  of  corraption,  fonns  a  complete  proof  what 
was  the  Divine  purpose  as  to  scriptural  knowledge.  It 
was  intended  that  darkness  should  prevail  for  a  space. 
Without  settled  convictions  as  to  the  past  and  present 
existence  of  this  darkness,  as  also  a  clieering  liope  of  its 
being  to  terminate,  and  perhaps  soon,  a  man  is  ill 
equipped  tot  biblical  inquiry.  He  wants  one  of  the 
accoutrements. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  pointing,  as  only  of 
human  authority,  may  be  adjusted  at  our  pleasure  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  new  and  better  sense,  provided  we 
respect  the  laws  of  the  language  j  but  this  liberty  is 
hardly  used  at  all  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  before  ua  a 
correct  text  correctly  pointed.  It  requires  to  be  correctly 
transhited,  a  task  for  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
OUT  forefathers  were  well  qualified.  I  have  been  engaged 
for  nineteen  years  in  a  new  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, during  which  time  my  esteem  for  the  current  one 
has  been  constantly  abating.  Kot  to  mention  a  great 
variety  of  other  things,  including  the  dackueaa  ta  its 
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authors*  minds  inherited  from  Fopeiy  and  the  Vnlgste, 
thej  were  ignorant,  as  to  Greek,  of  at  least  a  score  of 
important  things  now  fatniliar  to  sclioUrs.  The  trans- 
lators among  the  Reformers  were  full  of  the  Vulgate,  in 
which  they  were  brought  np,  and  they  conformed  to  it 
the  rather  that  they  were  naturally  very  reluctant  to  have 
new  matters  of  controversy  with  the  Papists,  in  additioa 
to  the  momentous  questions  already  in  debate.  By 
transmission  from  those  Eeformers,  from  generation  to 
generation,  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  still  subsists  to  a 
degree  no  way  friendly  to  biblical  or  theological  accu- 
racy. Jerome,  its  author,  was  learned  and  zealous,  hut 
bis  theology  was  scanty,  contused  and  unstable;  and  his 
strength  did  not  He  in  Greek,  nor  in  Latin,  which  last 
he  wrote  very  ill.  His  devotedness  to  Hebrew  maned 
his  Latin,  he  tells  us.  He  is  far  more  valuable,  Hebrew 
scholars  tell  us,  in  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New,  the 
rulgate  of  which,  as  before  Europe  at  the  Beformation 
and  now,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  good  deal  cotrnpted, 
80  as  to  deviate  from  what  was  written  by  Jerome,  who 
also  in  part  acquiesced,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  in 
what  was  already  current  in  the  way  of  translation  ioto 
Latin. 

Those  spoken  of  in  the  passage  before  us  are  com- 
monly, and  correctly,  thought  to  be  persons  inordinately 
given  to  certain  vices,  the  occasions  of  which  are  figured 
by  hand,  foot,  and  eye.  In  regard  to  their  punishment, 
we  are  here  tanght  that  it  is,  1,  severe ;  2,  destructive  of 
being;  3,  incessant;  and  we  are  tanght  nothing  else, 
nothing  for  example  about  its  duration,  whether  for 
days,  months,  years  or  generations.  That  it  is  not  for 
eternity  follows  of  course  from  its  being  extinctive.  We 
tJiaa  learn  to  reject  two  &fi<Ax\ii«%,  Stertium,  which  teaches 
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everlasting  pnuiahment,  and  Correcttoniam,  according  to 
which  the  soul  is  bo  amended  hj  future  punishment  that 
the  Supreme  Being  sees  fit  to  release  it  from  pain  and 
finally  make  it  happy.  That  all  are  finally  beatified 
we  firmly  believe,  but  not  according  to  the  process  held 
by  the  Correctionist. 

In  ver.  43d  kcu  is  rendered  greatly,  in  ver.  45th  in 
like  tnanner.  This  little  word,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  language,  is  extremely  ductile,  from  not  being 
aware  of  which  some  persons  stultify  many  a  passage  in 
writers  secular  and  sacred.  No  lexicographer  has  yet 
done  justice  to  km,  though  the  well-known  ductility  of 
the  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew,  and  materials  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  most  acute  Helleniats,  should 
have  awakened  searching  attention  to  it.  A  good  begin- 
ning has  indeed  been  made  in  what  is  probably  cur  best 
Lexicon,  that  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  where  it  is  remarked 
that  the  matter  given,  which  is  far  more  copious  and 
ramified  than  the  comitian,  is  little  more  than  an  outline 
of  the  manifold  usages.  If,  however,  any  person  cling  to 
the  hereditary  "  and,"  he  is  quite  welcome,  as  nothing 
is  affected  by  it  in  the  matter  before  us. 

The  words  fw  to  irvp  to  aa^earav,  ver.  43,  are  ren- 
dered "  into  that  intense  fire." 

Supposing  this  version  a  mistake,  and  that  we  must 
revert  to  that  of  the  current  version,  "  into  the  fire  that 
never  ahall  be  quenched,"  or  something  approaching  to 
it,  for  example  "  into  the  unextinguishable  fire,"  the 
Etemist  argument  gains  nothing  by  it.  As  to  the  latter 
term,  wiextinguishahle,  in  no  language  is  it  tantamount 
to  eternal.  Its  real  force  when  metaphorical  may  be  seen 
from  the  facta  of  nature  and  life,  the  proper  basis  and 
test  of  figurative  language.     Were  a  fire  to  break  out 
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in  London  to-night  and  prove  inextinguishable,  it  would 
burn  down  the  great  metropolis,  it  may  be ;  bat  after 
that  it  would  die  out  for  want  of  fiiel.  The  word  is 
understood  with  this  limitation  in  all  languages.  Speak- 
ing of  the  partly  synonymous  word  axafuiTo^,  Paaaow,  a 
lexicographer  of  the  highest  name,  describes  it,  when 
combined  with  the  word  for  ^re,  as  denoting  one  which 
with  indefatigable  activity  spi'eads  and  devours  so  long 
as  it  has  fuel,  so  long  es  Staff  hat.  Even  when,  by  a 
liberty  taken  with  the  text,  we  have  in  English  "  into 
the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,"  the  expression, 
though  by  the  translators  meant  to  convey  eternity,  does 
not  convey  it.  Whether  iu  uninspired  or  inspired  writ- 
ings the  terms  ever,  always,  and  the  like  for  continuance 
are  used  with  vastly  more  frequency  of  what  lasts  for  a 
long  time,  or  does  not  expire  within  an  onderstood  limit, 
than  what  is  eternal ;  and  the  same  remark  applies, 
mutatis  mtUandis,  to  the  term  never  when  it  regards  the 
future.     In  many  cases  it  is  only  a  strong  negative. 

But  iu  fact  aa^e<rTO<!  in  ali  the  three  places  of  its  use 
in  the  New  Testament — that  before  ua,  Matt.  iii.  12  and 
Luke  iii.  17,  the  two  last  being  parallels^is  to  be  ren- 
dered "  intense,"  a  meaning  very  similar  to  that  found 
in  various  lines  of  the  Iliad.  Joined  with  the  word  for 
laughter  in  Book  i.  line  599,  as  also  in  the  Odyssey, 
Book  viii.  line  326,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  rendered  vtut 
{unermesslwhes  of  Voss)  or  hearty.  It  would  be  absurd  in 
the  extreme  to  ascribe  to  it,  in  those  passages,  any  refer- 
ence to  eternity,  or  even  to  a  lengthened  space  of  time.  In 
his  Lexicon  "  Homericum  et  Pindaricum,"  Damm  handles 
the  word  well  upon  the  whole,  though  not  going  iai 
enough  in  substituting  for  inextinguishable  some  term,  as 
^,  bright,  fyt  the  Utfc,  \ii«l  \xa^eaka  intensity.     What 
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is  most  interesting  to  know  is  the  force  of  the  epithet 
when  combined  with  jSoi;,  war-cry,  battle,  and  0Xof, 
flame.  It  is  osed  with  the  former  in  five  places  of  the 
Iliad,  where  Damm  correctly  renders  pugna  firvida,  hot 
conflict.  In  Book  xvi.  line  123,  in  combination  witli 
^Xo£^,  it  means  blazing  fiarne,,  as  Cowper  perceived.  In 
the  preceding  line- oMi/iai^o;  means  unrjuenchahh. 

In  the  passages  mentioned,  and  some  otliers,  trans- 
lators have  in  general  felt  that  there  can  be  no  reference 
to  continuance,  and  in  various  instances  tliey  reach  or 
approach  the  truth,  guided  by  the  general  idea  of  in- 
tensity. 

This  function  of  the  word  will  not  surprise  those  who 
consider  its  formation.  It  is  proximately  derived,  in 
the  way  of  negation,  from  o-(9e<rros,  dead,  according  to 
Stephanas,  so  that  its  negative  should  describe  a  fire  as 
lively,  active,  intense.  We  ourselves  speak  of  a  quick  fire 
and  live  coah.    By  analogy  hot  or  quick  lime  was  called 

We  shall  soon  see  that  the  punishment  epoken  of  in 
Mark  is  destmctive  and  incessant.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  a<r(SeoT05  relates  to  something  else,  and  what  can 
that  be  but  severity?  In  the  other  two  passages  de- 
Btniction  is  implied  in  the  verb  itself,  which  does  not 
mean  to  set  on  fire  but  actually  to  coitsume.  Where  a 
fire  actually  consumes,  it  is  superfluous  to  describe  it  as 
not  quenched,  or  not  quenchable,  but  the  term  intense 
adds  to  our  information. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  48th  verse  and  the  main  ques- 
tion, the  figurative  force  of  the  term  worm,  to  determine 
which  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  with 
the  exception  of  those  wiio  deny  all  future  punishment, 
who  need  not  be  argued  with  or  taken  into  occoant^  all 
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are  agreed  that  throughout  thia  passage  the  term  jtn 
denotes  misery  or  its  cause.  To  those  really  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  the  New  Testameut  writers,  this  will 
be  a  sufficient  proof  that  worm  denotes  something  dif- 
ferent. 

Secondljr^  that  it  does  so  is  to  be  inferred  from  its 
own  nature.  In  Hebrew  and  Greek  this  class  of  ternu 
designates,  in  the  literal  and  metaphorical  way,  eartb- 
worma,  moths,  maggots  and  the  like,  creatures  whose 
function  is  to  waste,  consume,  destroy.  When  «  corpse  ia 
interred,  the  soft  parts  are  gradually  consumed  by  womu; 
moths  and  animalcules  of  some  aorta  eat  away  gaimenta ; 
and  80  in  other  cases.  When  the  topic  ia  the  extinction 
of  a  thing,  such  as  power,  or  that  of  a  soul,  such  crea- 
tures  yield  appropriate  emblems ;  bnt  it  is  far  otherwise 
when  the  bare  infliction  of  pain  is  spoken  of.  In  modem 
Europe  we  are  no  doubt  in  the  habit,  some  of  us,  of 
speaking  and  writing  about  the  gnawing  worm  of  <xm- 
ecience ;  but  such  trespasses  against  taste  are  traceiUe 
to  tlie  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  text  before  ua,  an 
interpretation  which  took  its  rise  in  a  very  dark  period, 
and  has  maintained  its  ground  ever  since.  Sometimes 
a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  vitiates  language  itself, 
a  second  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  terms  Mag- 
dalene and  Magdalene  asylum,  whicli  originated  in  the 
opinion,  now  held  by  no  well-informed  person,  that  Mary 
of  Magdala  had  led  a  bad  life. 

On  2  Tim.  iii.  6,  Bloomfield  cites  from  Athenieus  five 
lines  of  the  poet  Anaxilas,  who  describes  flatterers  as  the 
worms  of  men  of  fortune,  his  meaning  in  which  he  brings 
out  by  adding  that  they  live  at  their  expense  and  waste 
their  means.  As  known  to  all,  auch  characters  do  not 
inflict  pain,  but  O'vie  xWu  vwkksa  to  Uieir  flattety  htaag 
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agreeable.  So  fai  as  I  knov,  no  Etemiat  has  so  mucb 
aa  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks 
one  precedent  to  justify  his  interpretation  of  the  term 
worm  in  the  passage  before  us. 

Scripture  aboundB  in  contrasts  between  the  fleeting  and 
the  durable,  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  its  good  sense  and 
philosophical  accuracy.  The  more  reflective  our  cha- 
racter and  collected  our  frame,  the  deeper  also  la  our 
aense  of  the  importance  of  duration.  The  transient  is 
little  to  be  considered,  be  it  happy  or  be  it  the  reverse. 
Strong  terms  are  used  in  Scripiure  respecting  the  bliss 
of  the  righteous,  but  more  stress  is  laid,  and  with  reason, 
on  its  durable  nature.  As  to  those  visited  with  the 
Divine  wrath  in  the  scene  to  come,  their  punishment  is 
described  as  severe,  but  vastly  more  emphasis  is  laid, 
and  again  with  abundant  reason,  on  its  leading  to  ex- 
tinction. That  extinction  lasts  for  the  remainder  of  this 
cmrent  awn,  a  space  of  time  of  immense  length.  For 
all  this  space  to  lose  the  exquisite  bliss  which,  were  they 
of  a  different  character,  would  fall  to  their  lot,  ia  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  amercement.  Compared  with  this,  the 
ptwifihment  by  privation,  that  which  consists  in  positive 
suffering  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
flecting. For  this  reason,  and  because  there  are  Scrip- 
tures that  mention  positive  woe,  this  is  taken  for  known 
(no  mention  made  of  it)  in  other  Scriptures — a  single 
term,  death  for  example,  being  used  for  extinction  of 
being  and  its  adjunct,  previous  penal  suffering. 

This  elliptical  mode  of  writing,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  astonish  us,  is  however  misunderstood  by  two 
classes  of  disputants.  One  man,  from  destruction  being 
so  prominent  in  Scripture  diction,  loses  sight  of  penal 
inJUctim;  another,  an  Etemist,  loses  sight  of  destructum^ 
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because  be  ia  able  to  prove  that  the  death,  destruction, 
perdition  spoken  of  is  not  instantaneous,  and  that  aftff 
receiving  its  sentence  tlie  soul  does  subsist  and  in  a  state 
of  woe.  He  does  not  reflect  that  to  prove  all  this  is 
achieving  but  little.  It  must  be  shewn,  not  simply  that 
the  sou!  exists,  but  that  its  existence  is  prolonged,  and 
that  without  break  of  being  or  change  of  condition,  to  all 
eternitj'.  With  regard  to  any  of  the  terms  cited,  it  is 
not  enough  tn  prove  that  it  does  not  exclude  «u^^tn^,  as 
a  thing  comprised  in  the  lot  of  those  concerned :  nothing 
to  the  purpose  is  effected  unless  proof  ia  produced  that 
the  term  excludes  extinction. 

What  has  been  said  applies  perfectly  to  the  term 
ux/rm,  which  is  used  in  theological  writings,  whether 
inspired  or  not,  to  denote  the  destruction  of  tbe  soul,  but 
a  destruction  conceived  as  gradual,  the  figure  here  being 
still  in  agreement  with  the  facts  of  nature,  for  the  worm 
is  not  rapid  in  its  movements  or  in  despatching  its  work 
of  consumption.  As,  moreover,  in  the  Divine  constitution 
of  things,  this  gradual  process  [of  soul  destruction]  is 
also  a  painful  one,*  it  need  not  surprise  us  occasionally 
to  find  the  term  worm  so  used  as  to  include  pain  in  the 
meaning  conveyed ;  but  nothing  of  this  sort  helps  the 
Elemist  to  his  view  on  the  text  before  us,  towards  which 
it  is  necessary  to  cast  out  all  allusion  to  destruction. 

It  is  easy  to  produce,  from  the  Old  Teslament  and  the 
Apocrypha  (which  is  often  of  great  use  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  words)  instances  of  tiie  term  worms  denoting 
destruction,  extinction,  wnsling,  decay,  nothingness,  or  the 
like.     In  the  2d  of  Ist  Maccabee'^,  verses  62  and  63  are 

*  Thii  ii  tbe  upeet  of  the  procen  presented  in  a  cit«tiaii  fivm  Batbi 
Ireac  in  Wetateia  od  (ti«  tert,   Vrmi*  mt/rliM  tOM  e*t  moIeiCM  qixlM  sol 
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tboa  given  in  tlie  Donay  veision : — "  And  fear  not  the 
words  of  a  ainfitl  man,  for  his  glory  is  dung  and  worms. 
To-day  he  is  lifted  vp,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  not  be 
fimnd,  because  he  is  returned  into  his  earth,  and  his  thought 
is  come  to  nothing."  Here  "  worms  "  relates  to  these  last 
words.  The  prophetic  King  ofBabylon  is  thus  addressed, 
Isa.  xiv.  11,  current  version: — "  Tliy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  tliy  viols :  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee."  By 
the  latter  part  is  meant  tliat  extinction  will  overtake  all 
his  greatness  and  also  himself.  When  therefore  we  read 
in  Ecclesiasticus  vii.  17,  of  Bretschneider's  edition,  that 
the  vengeance  ou  the  ungodly  man  is  fire  and  worms, 
{in  the  original  both  terms  are  in  the  singular)  we  may 
understand  fire  as  torment  and  worms  as  extinction. 
Tlie  like  applies  to  Judith  xvi.  17,  where  the  author 
speaks  of  the  opponents  of  his  nation,  whom  tlie 
Almighty  will  visit  with  fire  and  worms  in  the  day  of 
retribution.  Here  e«  aa^KOft  avrtov,  in  the  plural,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  before  the  final  judgment  comes 
the  resurrection  of  tlie  body,  so  that  the  victims  have 
two  lives  to  lose,  that  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul. 
It  concludes,  koi  KSavcomai  iv  aUrd-rjaei,  €CDf  at(i>i«9.  and 
they  will  wail  for  jjain  to  tlieir  lives'  end.  To  render  the 
last  words  "  to  eternity  "  is  to  contradict  what  has  just 
\)eeu  intimated  by  the  word  worms,  which  conveys  ex- 
tinction. 

In  the  Slst  of  Isaiah,  after  an  exhortation  to  the  saints 
not  to  be  disheartened  by  the  evil  treatment  of  them  by 
enemies,  the  8th  verse  adds : — "  For  the  moth  shall  eat 
them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them 
like  wool ;  but  my  righteousness  shall  be  for  ever,  and 
my  salvation  firom  generation  to  generation."   Wheaths 
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Septoagint  takes  a  liberty  with  the  form  and  letter  of  its 
original,  it  ia  commonly  instructive  in  a  high  degne, 
and  ita  marvellous  insight  is  exhibited  with  peculiar 
brightness.  Here,  instead  of  moth  it  has  time,  which 
gives  the  precise  sense.  Every  hour  that  passes  eatt 
away  the  dominion  of  the  hostile,  which  will  expiie  at 
the  appointed  time ;  and  as  to  tliemselves,  the  coming 
vengeance  will  obliterate  their  being.  With  regard  to 
the  oppressed  again,  the  divine  principle  planted  in  them, 
and  the  salvation  therewith  connected,  are  durable. 

Km  to  iTvp  ov  a-^cvwrcu,  nor  any  fire  intermit. 

Here  we  have  first  to  notice  a  common  Greek  idiom, 
totality  expressed  by  o,  ^,  to,  the  word  that,  as  its  nxict 
common  use,  functionates  as  the  article.  Unless  a  man 
know  this  idiom  and  attend  to  it,  the  point  of  numenmi 
passages  is  misaed,  and  perhaps  complete  confusion  in- 
troduced. We  have  an  instance  of  the  idiom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the  Romans,  where  acci»d- 
ing  to  the  current  version  it  runs :  "  I  say  then,  Hath 
God  cast  away  His  people?  God  forbid.  For  I  also 
am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  o^the  tribe  of 
Benjamin."  The  inference  from  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  is  that  God  had  not  cast  off  the  Jews,  an  inference 
contrary  to  the  fact.  The  real  inquiry  is,  Hath  God 
cast  off  Hia  entire  people  ?  This  is  answered  in  the 
negative,  confirmed  by  Paul's  adducing  himself  as  a  con- 
verted man.  God  had  cast  off  the  nation,  but  not  so  ai 
to  shew  favour  to  no  member  of  it.  It  is  thus  allowable 
to  translate  "  nor  any  fire  intermit,"  by  which  ia  meant 
that,  like  those  mentioned  Bev.  xiv.  11;  xx.  10,  tbqr 
have  no  intervals  of  ease,  but  are  tormented  day  at^ 
night,  and  that  this  ia  the  lot  of  every  one  of  them. 

In  reference  to  t\\e  "vex^i  o^cwuiu  it  is  neceaaaty  to 
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distinguiali  two  things,  nninterruptedneas  and  perpetuity. 
The  former  \a  fonnd  in  the  existence  of  a  man  from  birth 
to  death,  there  being  no  gaps  to  be  seen.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  seldom  exceeding  seventy  years,  the  life  of  man 
ranks  low  in  the  scale  of  perpetuity.  Day  again,  which 
has  already  been  known  for  thoueands  of  years  aa  all 
agree,  ranks  comparatively  high  in  that  scale,  bat  not  in 
that  of  uninterruptedness,  alternating  with  night  aa  it 
alwayB  does.  In  the  national  fires  of  ihe  Jews,  Greeks 
and  Homans,  which  were  called  sacred,  both  things  were 
attended  to.  They  continued  from  age  to  age,  and  also 
tbronghont  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  latter  is  required  in  Leviticus  vi.,  verse  12th, 
and  the  former  in  verse  l.^tli.  In  the  Septuagint,  as 
in  the  Hebrew,  the  phraseology  is  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  oil  affeaffeinjTca,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  our 
text  oil  ff^ewvrat  admits  of  either  meaning ;  but  tlie  pre- 
enmption  is  against  that  of  perpetuity.  The  keeping  a 
fire  up  for  generations  is  an  extremely  rare  thing ;  but 
people  are  familiar  with  the  keeping  it  up  from  hour  to 
hour  or  suffering  it  to  go  out,  especially  by  night.  The 
force  of  words,  what  they  are  apt  to  suggest  to  the  mind, 
if  there  be  nothing  to  the  contrary,  is  greatly  determined 
by  the  ttse  made  of  them  in  common  life.  [Hence  in 
translating  from  another  language]  though,  mostly  from 
indolence  and  uninquiry,  the  principle  is  often  carried  in 
practice  to  a  very  pernicious  extreme,  it  is  yet  correct  to 
say  that  the  commonest  sense  of  a  word  or  expression 
deserves  a  preference  when  claims  are  otherwise  equal. 
This  is  one  ground  for  supposing  that  the  oh  ffffernvrai 
of  Mark  does  not  describe  the  fire  simply  as  lifihng  (a 
species  of  perpetuity)  but  aa  uninterrupted,  incessant. 
What  is  lifelong  may  not  be  incessant.     We  make  an 
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incessant  use  of  air,  bnt  not  of  light  or  artificial  heat. 
In  a  passage,  moreover,  which  has  the  air  of  treating  the 
subject  iu  full,  it  is  natural  to  expect  some  allusion  to 
what  13  implicitly  or  explicitly  taught  in  other  books, 
as  in  Eev,  xiv,  11,  namely  the  incesaancy  of  the  suffer- 
ing, there  being  no  intervals  of  rest.  Lastly,  we  are  led 
to  the  same  conclasion  by  what  appears  to  be  the  tme 
force  of  the  concluding  words  of  the  passage,  to  which 


The  verb  aXt^co,  haltxo,  comes  from  aX?,  hals,  or  oXot, 
htdas,  salt,  a  substance  the  foundation  of  various  em- 
blems, particularly  in  Scripture  and  its  mirror,  that  is 
the  East.  In  tlie  first  place,,  because  of  its  giying  a 
relish  to  victuals,  it  comes  to  denote  what  is  of  a  nature  to 
recommend  a  person,  as  love  to  God,  sincerity  in  an 
engagement,  wit  (Attic  salt),  wisdom,  beauty,  expression 
of  features.  These  tilings  are  regarded  simply  as  in 
actual  existence,  with  no  reference  to  durability  or  the 
reverse.  But  secondly,  as  salt  is  antiseptic  under  certain 
conditions,  it  is  used  to  denote  preservation.  It  is  under 
this  aspect  thfit  the  Easterns  speak  of  eating,  or  having 
eaten,  a  man's  salt,  by  which  they  understand  the  en- 
joyment from  him  of  a  maintenance,  the  means  of  life 
and  comfort.  Further  than  this  you  seldom  hear  them 
use  salt  in  this  second  sense.  Their  minds  are  more 
familiar  with  a  third,  now  to  be  mentioned.  As  salt  is 
septic  under  certain  conditions,  and  its  presence  often 
highly  noxious,  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  destruction, 
desolation,  non-existence,  in  Scripture  and  the  East,  in 
which  quarter  much  land  is  made  barren,  and  much 
water  unserviceable,  by  the  presence  of  one  or  mote  sorts 
of  salt.  The  Dead  is  also  called  the  Salt  Sea,  The  sub- 
ject is  illuBti&ted  bf  tkft  CoUawing  Scriptures,   Dent 
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xxxiz.  23 ;  Jnd.  Ix.  45 ;  Job  xzziz.  6,  where  what  is 
rendered  barren  land  is  mU  places  in  the  Hebrew ;  Pa. 
cviL  34,  where  the  word  harrenneaa  in  the  English  corre- 
Bponds  to  aalCneBS  in  the  Hebrew  j  Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  Ezek, 
xlvii.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  9. 

The  things  stated  are  in  enbatantial  agreement  with 
what  has  been,  and  is  held  by  persons  of  all  different 
doctrinal  sentiments.  It  may  surprise  some  persons 
that  the  emblematical  force  ia  bo  various,  and  particularly 
that  oppoaites,  preservation  and  destruction,  should  be 
figured  by  the  same  substance ;  but  in  fact  cases  of  this 
nature  are  not  rare  in  the  emblematical  language  of  tlie 
Bible  and  the  East,  which  are  one.  In  the  case  of  salt, 
aa  has  been  seen,  there  are  facts  in  nature  that  correspond 
to  these  opposed  nses,  which  equally  holds  in  other 
instances.  For  the  interpretation  of  figurative  language, 
however,  facts  in  nature  are  not  the  only  help.  If  a 
knowledge  of  emblems  favours  progress  in  theology ;  in 
return,  tlie  latter  reflects  back  a  powerful  light. 

Whether  a  word  is  to  be  called  figurative  or  not,  the 
circumstances  that  it  bears  two  exactly  contrary  meanings 
ia  not  peculiarly  calculated  to  breed  confusion.  The 
difficulty  of  choice  is  according  to  nearness,  not  to  re- 
moteness. We  may  fail  to  discriminate  what  are  only 
□ice  shades  of  difference,  when  the  broad  distinction 
between  opposites  would  strike  us  at  once.  Hence  vari- 
ous nations  have  put  up  with  what  some  may  consider  a 
moflt  inconvenient  absurdity.  In  Greek  a  good  many 
words  bear  opposite  meanings ;  and  this  class  is  so 
namerouB  in  Arabic  that  writers  on  the  subject  have 
provided  it  with  a  name. 

In  what  is  before  us,  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
ooatmim  preeervatiott  and  destmclunif  th%  {ormct  aivvj^ 
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contended  for  hy  Etemists,  the  latter  in  harmony  with 
the  Destructionist  theoiy.  It  matters  not  that  little  a 
to  be  adduced  in  the  way  of  precedents*  seeing  that 
by  virtue  of  its  parentage,  the  word  may  denote  either 
thing  according  to  the  context.  Now  that  context,  and 
the  illustrative  text  in  Isaiah,  have  already  been  interro- 
gated, and  they  give  a  decided  support  to  the  Bestmc- 
tionist  side. 


Part  IT. —  Texts  in  which  we  find  alotv  or  cdtovuK.  {awn 
or  aionios). 

Aristotle  considered  altev,  [aion),  to  be  as  it  were  att 
(Of,  (oei  on),  what  lasts  for  ever,  and  some  modems  adopt 
this  account  of  it,  thongh  the  reputation  of  the  ancients 
in  matters  of  etymology  does  not  stand  high.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  two  words,  instead  of  being  mother 
and  daughter,  are  sisters,  and  that  aet,  almv,  tuSwt, 
[aidwa)  which  in  the  classics  is  the  commonest  term  for 
eternal,  as  also  ai&q<i,  [aides),  which  means  Hades  or  the 
unseen  future  state,  are  from  a  common  origin.  They 
are  all  compounded  of  the  first  vowel  used  as  a  negative 
and  some  fragment  of  the  verb  elSov,  {etdon),  I  saw. 

But  the  aspect  in  the  case  of  the  term  last  named, 
and  in  the  others,  is  different.  The  state  after  death  is 
designated  by  a  word  the  etymological  force  of  which  ia 
unseen,  simply  because  we  do  not  now  see  or  experience 
that  state ;  but  the  idea  in  the  word  for  eternity  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  its  limit.  Because  it  is  endless, 
no  being  can  witness  its  end.  When  we  see  a  visible 
object,  we  see  it  by  some  bounding  lines ;  and  what  the 

*  In  ba.  li.  6,  tbs  panllel  Terb  in  H«bieir  ia  eoiieeUf  rcndsnd  voaui 


^^^1  ^^^ 
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mind's  eye  aees  it  identifies,  and  separates*  from  other 
things,  by  certain  determinants  that  single  it  out.  Hence 
it  is  agreed  that  the  Greek  opaa,  (hor-ao),  I  see,  comes 
from  a  word  that  signifies  limit.  Attention  to  this,  and 
the  drift  of  the  passage,  will  in  part  enable  us  to  correct 
Col,  i.  15,  which  is  thus  given  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first- 
born of  every  creature."  For  of  the  invisible  God  if  we 
substitute  of  the  dateless  Beiii^,  we  have  what  suits  the 
subject,  wliich  is  the  antiquity  of  Christ.  The  invisi- 
bility of  the  Supreme  is  here  quite  irrelevant. 

The  account  just  given  of  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
noun  expressive  of  eternity,  which  of  course  applies  lo 
the  adnoun  derived  from  it  expressive  of  eternal^  claases 
them  at  once,  under  this  point  of  view,  with  the  corres- 
ponding Hebrew  family,  'o?am,t  &c.,  which  is  always 
supposed  radically  to  refer  to  what  is  unknmen  or  unseen. 
As  they  started  from  the  same  point,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  ran  the  same  course.  The  parallelism  between 
the  two  families  in  respect  of  application  is  all  but 
complete. 

This  does  not  prevent  our  at  first  feeling  some  surprise 
at  certain  of  the  applications.  The  Greeks,  equally  with 
ourselves,  contrasted  time  and  eternity,  the  limited  and 
limitless,  in  what  they  wrote  on  philosophy  and  theology ; 
and  one  might  have  supposed  they  would  have  abstained 
frtmi  any  use  of  terms  in  the  least  calculated  to  confound 
a  distinction  so  marked.  But  precisely  because  it  was 
so  marked  there  was  little  danger  of  confusion  to  those 
brought  up  in  the   language ;    and  there  was  in  the 

•  The  LsCiD  videre,  to  Bee,  is  ot  a  family  with  the  old  idsare,  to  divide. 
t  With  tbig  family  is  etyraolagicallj  conoMted  the  Litin  «!ifn,  of  old, 
hgrekrier,  for  » \osig  time,  ka. 
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ancient  mind  a  principle,  howsoever  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  naturally  originated  other  applications.  They 
claased  together  as  a  genns,  though  without  losing  sight 
of  Bpecific  differences,  the  injlmte  and  what  may  be  called 
the  exequate  or  commensurate;*  and  in  many  cases  the 
same  terms  were  used  in  discoursing  of  either,  a  circam- 
stance  that  may  lead  a  modem  translator  into  error. 
We  have  an  instance  in  the  word  a7re(x'uTio<!,  {aperefsua), 
which  pretty  frequently  occurs  in  the  Iliad  in  relation  to 
a  ranaoni,  which  ransom  it  does  not  describe  as  infinite, 
but  more  moderately  as  reasonable,  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  or  what  ought  to  be  so.  Such  an  one  Chryses 
brought  to  Agamemnon  for  his  captive  daughter. 

In  the  ancient  tongues  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  a 
belief  in  predestination  having  prevailed  when  they  were 
moulded.  Agreeable  to  this,  any  space  of  time  is  rightly 
described  as  commensurate,  as  it  exactly  corresponds  to 
what  the  Almighty  has  fixed  for  the  duration  of  such 
and  such  things,  a  man's  life  for  example,  or  his  power 
and  sway ;  and,  combining  the  two  things,  we  perceive 
how  a  door  is  opened  for  applying  to  a  variety  of  spaces 
of  time,  according  to  what  is  handled,  the  very  same 
term  that  denotes  eternity.  In  this  way,  what  is  strictly 
unlimited  and  what  is  strictly  limited  are  designated  by 
one  and  the  same  word  according  to  circumstances. 
Moreover,  from  being  used  in  the  former  way  it  comes 
also  to  mean  a  long  time  not  specified,  (as  we  sometimes 
call  eternal  what  is  only  long-enduring,  or  perhaps  only 
incessant  or  fi^uently  repeated),  and  from  its  use  to 
denote  particular  spaces  that  vary  in  length  according  to 

*  Applied  with  a  reference  to  the  < 
limit  ahaolntelr  bnt  ooIt  nlatiTelr  (a 
within  an  ludenload^ii&L 
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the  case,  it  very  naturally  also  comes  to  mean  duration  in 
the  abstract,  the  zeitdauer  of  Passow. 

Among  the  limited  times  which  it  denotes  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  longest  by  far  is  what  we  may  call  an  aiouy 
adopting  the  Greek  word  itself.  When  tlie  current  axon 
has  expired  and  a  new  one  begun,  a  point  of  time 
unknown  but  no  doubt  very  fEir  distant  by  a  human 
standard,  the  lost  are  recalled  into  existence.  The  word 
also  denotes  certain  periods  or  portions  of  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  a  generation,  and  very  frequently 
the  life-time  of  the  individual.  By  a  further  deflection 
founded  on  this  last  import,  it  signifies  life  as  opposed  to 
death,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  Homer.  From  tliis  again 
is  deducible  a  sense  not  found  in  Scripture,  namely  the 
marroWy  particularly  that  of  the  spine. 

Sometimes  it  expresses  expiration,  expiry,  a  thing 
easily  accounted  for.  The  idea  of  totality  is  comprised 
in  the  word,  whether  as  applied  to  unlimited  or  limited 
duration.  In  the  former  case  we  have  all  time,  in  the 
latter  the  whole  of  a  time  determined  by  the  Supreme, 
a  whole  corresponding  to  His  determination,  or  simply 
what  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  a  whole  made  up  of 
parts.  The  word  therefore  habitually  denoting  a  suniy 
totality  or  complement,  in  this  latter  class  of  applications, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  occasionally  it  signifies  comple- 
tion, that  completion  which  takes  place  when  the  time  is 
run  out.  By  a  change  the  exact  reverse  of  this,  our 
word  term,  which  when  drawn  from  Latin  expressed  an 
end  or  termination,  has  come  to  signify  the  time  itself 
{a  term  of  years,  for  example)  as  well  as  its  termination, 
according  to  the  context  and  circumstances.  Defiinctvs, 
whence  our  defunct,  fundamentally  means  one  who  has 
gone  through  his  allotted  time,  and  played  his  allotted  ^axt« 
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That  expiration  is  a  meaning  of  the  aoiui,  is  ground 
auiScient  for  our  feeling  no  evirprise  at  meeting  the 
derivative  in  the  sense  of  deslructive,  namely,  of  life. 
But  in  fact  this  readily  flows  from  the  fact  of  the  nwin 
signifying  life,  just  as  from  caput,  the  chief  meanings  of 
which  were  the  head,  Ufa,  a  beginning,  the  Latins  derived 
copiWf^,  the  chief  meanings  of  which  were  relating  to  the 
head,  capital,  mortal,  deadly.  This  is  the  origin  of  oui 
expression  capital  punishment.  In  like  manner  guUty  <^ 
a  mtyrtal  sin  is  the  right  translation  in  Mark  iii,  29,  one 
of  the  texts  relative  to  the  offence  of  slandering  the  Holy 
Grhost.  Here  for  Kptaea^,  {criseosj  condemnation,  the 
Vatican  and  various  other  manuscripts  read  aftapr^ftaTK 
(hamarlemalos),  sin.  To  wliat  we  And  in  the  authorised 
version,  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  there  is  fmlhei 
this  insuperable  objection  that,  though  €j>oj(K  (enocho*) 
followed  by  the  dative  means  liable  or  exposed  to,  with 
the  genitive,  as  here,  it  means  guilty  of. 

As  the  noun  is  used  to  denote  an  era,  age,  generation, 
or  period  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  space 
more  or  leas  extensive  according  to  the  case,  it  passes  on 
to  denote  the  people  of  that  time,  or  those  whose  power 
01  sentiments  prevail  in  it.  In  this  sense  the  authorised 
version  commonly  renders  it  by  world;  but  sometimes 
it  is  better  to  use  age,  which  is  familiar  to  na  in  bod) 
senses.  When  a  man  is  said  to  have  advanced  far 
beyond  his  age,  we  understand  it  to  mean  far  beyond 
the  people  of  his  age.  And,  just  as  ktIo-k,  {ctisis),  denotes 
either  the  creation,  those  created,  or  creation,  as  an  act  or 
fact,  so  the  noun  we  are  considering  passes  on  from 
meaning  world,  intelligent  creation,  to  denote  the  act  or 
fact  of  putting  into  being,  a  sense,  however,  also  con- 
nected with  thai  o(  Uje. 
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From  this  last  meaning  in  the  noon  comes  that  of  life- 
long, for  life,  in  its  derivative ;  and  analogously  from 
age,  time,  and  the  !ike,  we  have  of  or  belonging  to  the 
age  or  time,  for  the  time  being,  and  80  on.  It  is  a  carious 
circumstance,  and  one  that  should  be  a  warning  to  those 
BO  anxious  to  force  on  the  words  we  are  considering,  in 
the  New  Testament  indiscriminately,  the  strongest  pos- 
sible sense  as  to  duration,  that  oec,  {aei),  the  common 
word  for  always,  is  found  in  the  sense  oi  for  the  time 
being.  At  Athena,  o  aet  apjf^iov,  ho  oei  archon,  did  not 
mean  one  always  archon,  or  one  repeatedly  named  to 
that  office,  but  simply  the  archon  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  current  version  the  verse  we  are  upon.  Matt. 
XXV.  46,  is  rendered  aa  follows : — "  And  these  ahall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
Hfe  eternal."  Here  I  replace  everlasting  punisfunent  by 
life-long  punishment.'*  For  a  reason  to  be  given,  it  is 
not  allowable  here  to  assign  to  aiatvtov  the  same  meaning 
in  both  places. 

Some  people  are  ao  much  of  tlie  contrary  opinion  as  to 
maintain  that  of  necessity  the  word  must  have  the  same 
import  in  both  combinations.  Now  the  Greeks  had  two 
terms,  ploce  and  antanaclasis,  for  the  repetition  of  the 
game  word,  but  with  a  diversity  of  sense,  in  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  sentence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  named,  and  treated  of,  a  thing  that  had  no  existence 
in  their  language  and  literature.  In  fact  we  find  it  in  all 
languages,  ancient  and  modem,  particularly  the  former, 
and  in  great  variety.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Bible. 
Our  English  would  not  be  amiss  were  we  to  say  of  an 
unhappy  attempt  at  criticism,  "  Some  of  the  remarks 
betray  partial  learning,  others  the  partial  mind."  In  this 
*  He  at  oDe  time  rendered  it  "  destiactlve  ^aauhmeU."—  &.. 
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sentence,  the  BimiUrity  in  form  between  which  and  the 
verse  under  consideration  ia  evident,  partial  haa  two 
meanings,  being  in  one  combination  opposed  to  complete, 
in  the  other  to  unbiassed.  In  the  last  chapter  of  Romans, 
verses  25  and  26,  we  find  in  one  sentence  the  veij 
adjective  we  are  considering  in  two  combinationB  and 
two  senses.  In  the  current  version  ^(povoK  aitovtoK  is 
rendered  since  the  world  began,  and  tow  aiaviov  Seov,  of 
the  everlasting  God,  nor  has  any  one  ever  maintained 
that  the  word  bears  the  same  meaning  in  the  two  places. 

When  two  or  more  things  are  spoken  of  to  which  the 
same  qoality  applies,  it  is  the  rule  in  all  languages  to 
express  the  adjective  but  once,  though  exceptions  are 
admitted  with  a  view  to  perspicuity  or  esthetic  efi<»:t, 
Aa  to  the  latter  plea,  were  there  here  an  anadiploais,  a 
repetition  for  effect,  the  word  repeated  would  obtain  an 
emphatic  place,  at  any  rate  in  one  of  its  combinationt 
Instead  of  this  it  holds  in  both  of  them  the  position  of 
an  unemphatic  epithet,  being  after  the  noun,  not  before 
it.  In  reference  to  the  other  plea,  that  of  perspicuity,  a 
simple  experiment  will  shew  that  it  cannot  be  adduced. 
If  we  strike  out  the  first  atmviov  and  put  a  comma  before 
the  second,  the  verse  will  read  as  follows,  Kat  airekev- 
aovrcu,  ovroi  ck  KoKaatv  ol  he  hiKOioi  ett  ^arrfv,  aimviov, 
*'  And  they  shaU  depart,  these  into  punishment  and  the 
righteous  into  life,  to  eternity."  Did  we  find  the  text 
conformable  to  the  above  there  would  be  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  connecting  aUoviov  with  each  of  the  noims  here 
than  in  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  Perspicuity  then  has  no  concern 
in  the  repetition,  from  which  repetition  we  pereeire  that 
the  meanings  are  two. 

For  fourteen  years  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  formal  chaUen^^  ta  <:la«aical  scholata  (some  of 
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them  first-rate  men)  in  reference  to  the  point  we  are 
upon,  I  liave  called  upon  them  to  produce  from  a  Greek 
writer,  if  thej  can,  an  inatance  of  an  adjective  being 
repeated  in  the  same  sense  in  two  combinations  with 
noons,  ao  instance  at  least  in  which  we  cannot  trace  the 
infloence  of  a  regard  to  perspicuity  or  to  effect.  As  yet 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  brought  forward,  which 
by  some  of  the  parties  had  been  eagerly  done,  had  it 
been  in  their  power. 

According  to  the  old  remark  a  man  is  cot  boand  to 
prove  a  negative.  I  deny  that  repetition  of  an  adjective 
in  the  same  sense,  as  above,  is  allowed  by  Greek  prac- 
tice. If  a  man  hold  the  affirmative,  let  him  produce  an 
instance,  which  will  then  be  examined. 

Whether  bliss  is  to  be  endless  or  not  is  a  question  too 
momentous  not  to  moke  a  measure  of  anxiety  pardon- 
able ;  but  there  is  a  rational  and  morally  correct  way  of 
proceeding  in  order  to  remove  doubta  and  fortify  hope 
on  this  subject,  and  there  is  a  way  of  proceeding  which 
is  neitlier  rational  nor  blameless.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  force  of  terms  is 
much  beyond  the  common  in  the  case  of  the  words  we 
are  considering,  above  all  when  we  have  to  choose 
between  two  meanings  that,  as  seen  in  all  tongues,  so 
readily  slide  into  one  another  as  hng-enduring  and 
eternal.  But  this  slipperiness  of  the  terms  only  shews 
in  a  stronger  light  the  injudiciou.snees  of  making  them 
our  starting  point.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  they 
are  determinable  in  every  single  place ;  but  in  order  to 
this  we  must  take  into  view  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
statements  of  Scripture  elsewhere.  From  the  two  things 
named,  then,  is  derived  whatever  strength,  in  virtue  of 
a  well-considered  interpretation,  resides  in  certain  texts 
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containing  the  smbiguona,  but  deteiminable,  terms  in 
question.  To  those  sources,  accordingly,  should  pnTate 
Christians  and  teachers  turn  their  attention,  and  cease  to 
lay  the  stress  they  are  so  apt  to  do  on  texts  containing 
the  words  eternal  and  the  like,  the  validity  of  which  od 
be  only  derivative.  In  this  manner  they  will  get  rid  of 
a  temptation  to  die  ingenuousness,  and  occupy  their  minds 
with  the  noblest  considerations  and  highest  truths. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  question 
mostly  resolves  itself  into  this,  Is  it  to  be  inferred,  or 
not,  from  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  made  known  to 
us  by  reason  and  Scripture,  that  endless  bliss  is  among 
the  things  He  intends  to  bestow  ?  According  to  some  He 
will  bestow  it  on  all  in  the  end,  according  to  others  it  is  to 
be  the  lot  only  of  a  portion ;  but  all  believers  in  revelation 
agree  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  part  of  His  designs,  andin 
the  present  age  there  cannot  be  many  that  would  dispute 
our  being  able  to  infer  as  much  from  His  attribates,  a 
point,  therefore,  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  labour. 
A  wise  and  steady  man,  when  he  has  brought  a  thing,  a 
farm  for  example,  to  the  best  condition  it  admits  of, 
thenceforward  maintains  it  in  that  condition ;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  Supreme  Being  does  the  like. 
The  benevolence  which  prompted  Him  to  confer  good, 
still  subsists,  and  will  prompt  Him  to  uphold  it;.  In  the 
course  of  preparation  there  may  be  many  a  change  and 
downfall ;  but  a  Being  so  wise  must  have  ends  in  which 
to  rest,  and  intend  a  state  of  things  as  unchangeable  as 
His  own  nature. 

Nor  does  any  one  deny  that  endless  blisa  is  attested 
by  numerous  texts  in  which  neither  of  the  debatable 
words  occurs.  We  have  a  direct  testimony  in  some, 
as  ...  .  [B\wiV\iftien.CT«fiUftii?.\ 
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The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  combining  the 
immortality  of  ChriBt  with  what  is  said  of  His  having  a 
body,  that  is  of  peisona.  As  one  with  Him,  these  ranst 
needs  be  immortal.  We  do  indeed  gather  from  1  Cor. 
XY.  24,  25,  that  in  one  sense  His  reign  will  cease ;  bat 
we  are  also  told,  Luke  xxk'u.  S3,  of  a  reign  of  His  of 
which  there  shall  be  no  end,  which  implies  that  there  are 
everlastingly  blessed  souls  whose  head  He  is. 

In  the  abstract,  every  one  professes  to  believe  that  a 
single  clear  scriptural  warrant  is  enough  to  establish  any 
point,  but  this  principle  is  too  apt  to  evaporate  in  the 
concrete.  Not  only  on  the  subject  we  have  just  been 
upon  but  many  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  expounders 
an  anxiety  to  multiply  proofs  when  there  is  proof  quite 
sufficient  already.  It  is  partly  from  tliis  cause  that  a 
great  variety  of  things  revealed  in  the  New  Testament 
have  been  shrouded,  the  texts  that  relate  to  them  having 
been  forced,  without  the  smallest  necessity,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  truths  currently  believed. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Apocalypse,  where  certain 
combinations  of  alav  {aion)  with  itself  are  rendered^)- 
ever  and  ever  in  the  authorised  version.  In  the  Textits 
rec^tua  the  passages  are  fourteen  in  number ;  but  in 
chap.  V,  14,  the  words  in  question  are  wholly  spurious, 
and  in  i.  6,  the  more  probable  reading  is  simply  ek  tow 
aitavm  (m  loite  aionas),  here  translatable  to  eternity.  If, 
however,  we  were  uniformly  to  go  by  the  Heceptus,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  the  argument.  These 
emendations  leave  us  twelve  places  to  be  considered,  in 
one  of  which,  xiv.  11,  the  rending  is  et^  altovoK  alwvwv 
(eis  aiotuw  aidnon),  while  in  the  remaining  eleven  it  is 
ett  TOW  aUavcK  twv  alavav  {eia  toua  aiotuis  ton  aionon). 
These  eleven  places  are  i.  18 ;  iv.  9,  10 ;  v.  13 ;  vii.  12 ; 
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X.  6 ;  xi.  15 ;  XT.  7 ;  xix.  3 ;  xx.  10 ;  xxii.  5.  Now  in 
two  of  theae,  namely  xix.  3,  and  xx.  10,  as  also  in  xir. 
11,  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  correct  to  render  in  a  way 
expressive  of  endless  duration. 

With  regard  to  the  others,  the  beat  way  of  rendering 
them  is  to  found  on  an  idiom,  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  common  in  the  New  Testament,  whereby  the  geni- 
tive performs  the  part  of  an  adjective.  In  the  current 
version  we  have  the  words  glorious  liberty  in  Rom.  viii. 
21,  but  it  would  have  been  liberty  ofghry  had  the  mere 
form  of  the  original  been  servilely  copied.  At  1  Tira. 
i.  17,  we  read,  Now  unio  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  &e. 
where  the  first  epithet  represents  the  very  genitive,  tw 
aUovoiv  {ton  aionan),  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
In  this  place  it  refers  to  the  past  and  denies  all  bejpn- 
ning,  while  the  next  word  denies  all  end ;  but  of  course, 
as  the  noun  equally,  and  indeed  more  commonly,  refen 
to  the  future,  its  genitive  plural  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
mean  endless.  Hence,  in  the  division  of  texts  in  ques- 
tion, eU  Tovt  alcava<;  t(dv  alavatv  [eis  toua  omtuu  ton 
aionon),  is  to  be  translated  _^  the  endless  aions,  or,  with 
more  precision, _^  the  endless  succeasions  ofaions*  Dif- 
ferent from  Jbr  ever  ani?  eiw,  which  simply  denotes  eter- 
nity in  an  emphatic  way,  this  denotes  an  eternity  inll  of 
activity,  for  an  aion  is  a  measure  of  time  wherein  certain 
things  are  transacted.  It  refers  to  a  most  sablime  and 
animating  truth,  one  frequently  touched  on  in  Scripture, 
that  God  will  never  cease  to  create  fresh  creatures  whom 
to  beatify. 

Of  the  three  exceptional   passages,   xx.   10   is   the 

simplest.    By  the  words  >cai  Paaca/ia6ri<rovTai  fffUpaft  nu 

WKTO';  E(V  TOLf  aiMva';  tSsv  alwvotv  (cat  haaanisthesoiUai 

•" ComatM Willi*" \««X.   ftefc\T*t..iT,  11, 
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hemeras  caini/ctos  ets  tous  aioitaa  ton  aidmn),  is  meant 
and  they  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  the  spaces 
of  their  lives,  or,  in  better  English,  fyr  their  respective 
lives.  If  this  be  correct,  eternal  woe  is  not  the  lot  even 
of  offenders  sncli  as  the  post-millennial  Beast  and  false 
prophet  and  Satan  himself. 

To  the  two  remaining  passages  a  few  philological  re- 
marks maj  be  premised.  1.  When  tlie  emblematic 
senses  oi  fire  come  to  be  considered,  it  will  be  shewn 
that  smoke  is  symbolically  used  for  end,  termination,  ea^ 
tinclion.  2.  One  of  the  acknowledged  senses  of  avafiauw, 
{anabaino,)  is  evenire,  to  take  place.  3.  It  is  well  known 
that,  among  the  uses  of  the  Greek  perfect,  one  is  to 
express  the  panlo-post  future,  what  is  about  to  take 
place,  what  would  immediately  or  soon  happen  on  a 
given  supposition.  Occasionally  it  relates  to  the  past 
with  a  paulo-poBt  force,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
Matthia,  p.  1126.  Agreeable  to  this  idiom,  elpTjicav  in 
Rev.  xix.  3,  ia  tranalateable  they  soon  said.  4,  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Hebrew  word  corresponding  to  our  and 
bag  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  Greek  leiu  (cai),  but  Greek  lexicography  has  not 
yet  come  up  to  that  of  Hebrew  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
diversity,  a  diversity,  be  it  remarked,  our  surprise  at 
which  will  cease  when  we  have  made  adequate  research 
into  the  state  of  the  case  in  relation  to  our  little  word 
and  in  old  English,  and  what  holds  in  many  other  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  two  verses  to  which  we  now  proceed,  mu 
appears  as  but,  for,  though,  on  t/ie  ot/ier  haitd,  senses 
which  practised  scholars  will  have  met  with. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  reading  of  the  original 
in  the  two  places  now  to  be  translated.     The  first,  xiv. 
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11,  runB  thus:  Though  t}te  termination  c^  their  tormad 
taketh  place  as  lives  expire,  on  the  other  hand  there  w  ho 
relief f  night  nor  day,  far  those  that  worship  the  beast  or  hit 
image,  or  any  that  receive  the  mark  of  his  name.  With 
r^;ard  to  the  other  passage,  xix.  3,  the  seer  tells  ns  in 
the  two  verses  preceding  that  he  be&rd  a  load  alleluia 
because  of  God  having  avenged  Hia  people  on  the  great 
harlot.  He  then  proceeds,  But  they  soon  said  cdkUaa 
Jin-  a  second  (different)  reason,  far  her  extirustion  taketh 
place  as  lives  expire. 

It  is  evident  that  the  combinations  of  the  original 
which,  were  we  to  follow  its  exact  form,  would  he 
Englished  by  at  the  conclusions  of  Uvea,  are  equivalent  to 
our  expression  as  lives  expire.  Id  reference  to  the  second 
passage,  the  great  harlot  is  simply  a  personification  of  the 
hostile  and  persecuting  system  which  in  those  days  will 
bear  sway  for  a  time,  and  a  designation  of  those  who 
adhere  to  it  and  oppress  Christiana.  Vengeance  finally 
overtaking  them  in  this  life,  and  this  vengeance  wearing 
out  and  extinguishing  the  natural  life  and  that  of  the 
soul  simultaneoualy,  the  death  of  each  individual  makes 
for  the  extinction  of  the  harlot,  who  ia  extinct  when  the 
whole  number  are  dead. 

In  the  authorised  version  the  above  verse  is  thua 
given  :  And  again  they  said,  Alleluia.  And  her  smoke 
rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  usual  for  Etemists  to 
maintain  that  the  glorified  stunta,  as  holy  and  hating  all 
unholiness,  will  feel  complacency  in  the  eternal  woe  of 
the  condemned.  If  the  new  translation  be  correct,  their 
feelings  are  very  different  from  this.  At  first  they  are 
overjoyed  that  vengeance  has  overtaken  those  who  have 
been  corrupting  and  oppressing ;  but  sabseqaeDtly  they 
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relent ;  and  when  the  guilty  have  found  repose  in  death 
there  is  a  new  halleluia  from  the  saints. 

From  a  very  early  period  it  appears  to  have  been 
tlionght  that  fundamentally  the  formula  we  are  consider- 
ing means  _^  ages  of  ofjes^  whence  the  in  secula  seatlo- 
rum  of  the  Vulgate,  which  is  copied  by  the  French  and 
Italian  translation.  Many  among  ourselves  have  given 
in  to  the  expression,  the  objection  to  which  is  that  time 
has  but  one  dimension  and  cannot  be  multiplied  into  it- 
self. Millions  of  ages  is  intelligible  and  correct;  cen- 
turies of  ages  we  may  understand  by  taking  centuries  to 
mean  hundreds;  but  ages  of  ages  is  an  absurd  expres- 
sion, which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  found  admittance 
into  Scripture, 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  from  this  interpretation 
originated  the  tenet  combined  with  Destmctioniam  of  old, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  very  protracted,  for, 
supposing  ages  of  eyes  intelligible  at  all,  it  must  mean  a 
very  long  time.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  by  this 
vague  formula  eternity  was  meant  in  some  texts  and 
long  endurance  in  others.  Afterwards  they  were  held 
all  to  mean  eternity ;  in  other  words  Eternism  succeeded, 
first  partially,  then  generally,  to  Destructionism,  Among 
the  causes  of  its  progress  may  be  mentioned  the  misery 
and  wickedness  of  the  times.  In  evil  days  men  find  it 
more  difficult  to  hold  fast  just  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
goodness;  and  tlie  more  enormous  the  wickedness  we 
witness,  the  more  apt  are  we  to  lose  the  balance  of  our 
minds,  and  anticipate  for  it  a  merciless  doom  hereafier. 

It  is  admitted  without  reserve  that  there  is  a  class  of 
texts  on  which,  as  against  the  Correction  is  ts,  the  victory 
is  clearly  on  the  Eteinist  side.     They  prove  from  Scrip- 
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ture  that  a  man  who  leaves  this  world  unconverted  bu 
not  to  expect  in  the  next  conversion  and  reception  into 
favour.  This  is  equally  maintained  hy  the  Destniction- 
ists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Etemists  have  no  good 
reply  to  mate  to  the  Coreectionists  when  these  ni^ 
on  them  the  Divine  attributes,  or  appeal  to  texts  which 
speak  of  the  salvation  of  all.  As  the  Etemists  by  one 
battery  iairly  demolish  Correctionism,  so  do  two  batteries 
of  the  Correctiouiats,  severally  and  still  more  joindy, 
fairly  demolish  Etemism.  No  system  is  safe  from  attack 
bat  that  which  combines  destruction  and  redivivaL 

Fire. — It  is  true,  there  are  passages  of  Scripture,  (for 
instance  the  account  of  the  burning  bush  in  the  third  of 
Exodus,  and  the  directions  given  in  the  sixth  of  LeviticoB 
about  the  fire  on  the  altar)  in  which  the  idea  of  perpetnity 
is  connected  with  fire.  But  though  we  should  sup- 
pose, as  perhaps  we  commonly  may,  that  the  perpetntty 
alluded  to  is  the  completest  of  all,  namely  eternity,  this 
yields  no  support  to  the  supposition  that  misery  ever  is, 
or  can  be,  eternal.  In  such  paasages  fire  is  always 
viewed  under  a  pleasing  aspect,  and  either  denotes  love, 
or  the  life  and  well-being  created  by  its  action.  This 
association  of  ideas  is  abundantly  traceable  in  the  meta- 
phorical diction  of  perhaps  all  mankind.  In  Latin,  if 
^inia  signifies  wrath,  it  also  signifies  love.  The  families 
to  which  belong^re  and  warmth  are  used  in  both  senses 
in  English,  in  which  they  also  occur  in  relation  to  zeal 
and  whatever  indicates  fervency  of  life,  animation. 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  such  facts  of  language;  and 
when  we  turn  to  nature  and  human  life  it  is  the  same. 
For  comfort  we  must  have  the  use  of  domestic  fire,  evra 
in  the  warmest  climates.  The  same  element,  in  its  latent 
and  aeofiible  st&l«a,  i&  Wui,  Si^  -wDLVt^nAL  n&tate,  and  ia 
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eveiywhere  operative,  whether  to  keep  tilings  as  they  are 
or  to  bring  about  changes  and  circulations,  maintain  life 
ot  eflPect  growth.  It  is  hardly  hyperbolical  to  say  that 
the  devastation  wrought  by  tiiia  element  ia  the  world  a 
as  nothing  to  tlie  benefits  it  produces ;  aud  it  deserves 
especial  notice  that  as  beneficial  it  exhibits  stability  and 
permanence,  while  as  destructive  it  is  suicidal  and  of 
short  endurance.  A  conflagration,  let  it  make  ever  bo 
great  a  noise  in  the  world  for  its  ravages,  comes  to  an 
end  for  want  of  fuel ;  but,  to  take  a  single  example,  cen- 
tury after  century  has  tiie  advantage  of  the  noiseless, 
only  lately  discovered,  latent  heat  that  upholds  the 
liquidating  of  water  and  the  gaseous  properties  of  tin; 
atmosphere. 

Among  the  elements  fire  is  the  only  one  that  exhibits 
itself  as  a  conqueror  in  the  highest  sense,  a  power  able 
to  assimilate.  Earth,  for  example,  does  not  beget  earth, 
but  fire  begets  fire.  AH  the  fires  that  now  burn  in  this 
island,  yielding  us  warmth  and  other  comforts  innumer- 
able, descend,  with  exceptions  not  worth  notice,  from  one 
or  a  few  kindlings  tJiut  were  brought  over  sea  of  old. 
Kow  when,  with  a  fast  hold  of  first  pinctples,  we  turn 
our  mind's  eye  from  the  world  of  pictures  to  the  world 
of  thiogs  pictured,  we  must  be  sensible  that  the  element 
of  a  nature  to  conquer  will  also  be  of  a  nature  to  keep. 
For  the  manifold  purposes  of  a  creation  teeming  with 
life  it  is  necessary  that  a  balance  and  a  circulation  be 
kept  np,  and  that  the  results  of  fire  be  confined  within 
bounds.  It  is  enough  for  our  instruction  tJiat  its  assimi- 
lating character  is  fully  displayed,  and  that  under  con- 
ditions which  combine  this  idea  with  tliose  of  design, 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  the  benefits  resulting.  For 
one  instance  of  man  being  injured  by  this  quality  of  fire, 
2d 
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as  in  K  coaflagi-ation,  there  are  a  myriad  of  its  operating 
to  his  benefit,  under  the  guidance  of  the  reason  and  fore- 
sight he  has  been  endowed  with. 

From  this,  in  the  way  of  analogy,  we  may  draw  on 
inference  respecting  the  power  that,  in  tbe  general  ad- 
ministration of  things,  conquers  and  keeps,  that  is  re- 
specting tbe  disposition  associated  with  it.  Something 
may  also  be  inferred  &om  the  respective  natures  and 
natural  working  of  the  three  imaginable  dispositions. 
Indifference  is  inert,  hatred  suicidal,  love  is  the  sole 
conqueror,  at  least  in  the  end.  But  what  pats  the  thing 
beyond  all  doubt  is  the  information  given  us  by  reason, 
and  abundantly  corroborated  by  Scripture,  concerning 
Him  who  describes  himself  as  tiie  sole  Power  in  the 
universe,  concerning  the  ancient  blazing  fire,  that  fire 
which  has  been  burning  from  all  antiquity  and  will  bom 
to  all  eternity.     God  is  love. 

In  illustration  of  the  emblem  discoursed  of,  it  is  not 
necessary  in  this  place  to  dwell  on  the  love  of  tiie 
Creator  to  the  creature,  as  such,  a  favourable  regaid 
which,  though  its  action  may  be  suspended  or  even 
replaced  by  wratJi,  is  as  durable  as  the  Creator  bimself, 
and  ever  appears  in  tbe  final  results.  Concerning  tbose 
already  His  people  Scripture  invariably  teaches  two 
things :  that  His  dateless  love  to  them  is  now  in  action 
and  will  not  expire,  and  that  the  love  to  Himself,  the 
life  or  fire  He  has  implanted  in  ihem.  He  will  also  main- 
tain to  the  end.  A  perpetual  fire  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the 
Supreme  himself,  of  the  two  indefectible  things  just 
mentioned,  of  tlie  eternal  well-being  of  the  saints,  and 
above  all  of  the  glorified  creation,  or  any  member  of  it 
Either  is  well  figured  by  a  burning  bush  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  Su^refcrnt  B»si^,  ■wW>  in  u-vholding  neces- 
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Barily  creates,  to  all  eternity,  and  not  only  creates  but 
testores.  The  bnah  really  buma,  (created  existence  is 
interetitial,  therefore  in  one  sense  ever  Tanishing.) 

Fire  is  acknowledged  to  figure  what  purifies,  a  nse 
of  the  term  mostly  connected  with  its  designating  life, 
as  also  conquest  or  reduction.  In  nature  animal  life  is 
attended  with  a  warmth  which  preserves  the  system 
from  putrefaction ;  and  the  smelter  avails  himself  of  heat 
to  reduce  metallic  oxydes  into  metals  and  separate  all 
extraneous  matter.  In  the  kingdom  of  grace,  affliction 
by  sickness  or  otherwise  is  a  frequent  precursor  of  the 
reception  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  the  saints  are  purified  by 
the  fire  of  more  or  less  correction  in  this  life,  whicii  is  a 
case  of  reduction,  for  the  ignobler  principles  are  thereby 
more  thoroughly  reduced  under  the  nobler.  When  we 
apply  fire,  aa  most  commonly  happens,  to  bodies  whose 
contents  are  not  wholly  combustible,  part  is  volatilised 
or  sublimated  and  another  part  remains  as  ashes.  In 
like  manner  the  fire  of  persecation,  or  seduction,  or  both, 
applied  to  a  mixed  mass  of  professors,  tries  tliem  and 
brings  to  light  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  each  man.  This 
sense  is  posterior  to  that  of  purifying.  The  mixed  mass 
is  as  it  were  a  matrix  or  ore  which  requires  to  he  puri- 
fied by  the  separation  of  the  unsound  from  the  sound. 
These  are  illustrations  of  a  nature  to  strike ;  but  the 
prindpal  thing  after  all,  in  the  considerate  view  of  the 
understanding,  is  the  action  of  Divine  grace  as  implanied 
and  upheld  to  the  end  in  all  the  children  of  God,  It  is 
not  only  a  purifier  as  in  the  mean  time  partly  subduing 
sin,  but  a  pledge  of  entire  purity  hereafter,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  which  it  is  a  pledge  of  life.  Those  possessed  of 
it  survive,  while  the  others  are  lost. 

Hence,  veiy  naturally,  srtu^  comes  to  ai^if^  ternvma- 
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tttm,  end,  extinction  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Scri)^ 
ture  and  the  East.  In  Isa.  li.  6,  for  example,  we  read, 
"  The  heavens  shall  vanish  aicay  l^  smoke  ;"  and  in  a 
well-known  ode  Hafiz  saye,  in  the  person  of  a  persecuted 
saint,  and  in  allusion  to  one  of  those  crises  spoken  of  in 
prophecy,  The  miserabU  end  (literally  smoke)  of  those  to 
blame  for  my  sorrows,  will  consume  the  earthly,  spiritltts 
and  unslaunch,  which  amounts  to  this,  that  when  destruc- 
tion shall  overtake  the  oppressor  who  subdnes  the  reli- 
gious constancy  of  others,  those  that  yield  will  equally 
be  overtaken.  The  vanishing  of  smoke  in  the  air  ia  a 
familiar  phenomenon.  We  shall  probably  find  in  rU 
languages  some  use  of  the  term  to  denote  what  is  perish- 
able, imaginary,  or  deceptious.  IHiefumttm  vendtrt  of 
the  Latins  is  well  known.  When  a  thing  ends  in  nothing, 
it  is  said  in  English  to  end  in  smoke. 

The  parallel  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  is  sooa 
pointed  out.  The  entire  race  of  Adam  is  to  be  considered 
as  so  much  fuel,  all  of  it  in  its  own  nature  combustible, 
but  not  all  of  it  actually  ignited.  More  especially,  when 
we  direct  our  attention  to  an  age  and  country  wherein 
Divine  truth  makes  conquests,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
subdue  all.  Some  are  ignited,  that  is  converted,  but 
others  are  not;  and  these  last  are  represented  by  tliat 
part  of  the  fuel  which  mounts  into  the  air,  where  it 
vanishes.  We  may  be  reminded  that  nevertheless  it  is 
not  destroyed,  and  that  any  part  which  may  come  to 
hand  is  combustible  as  before.  These  things  are  true, 
and  probably  significant.  They  may  have  some  force, 
in  subordination  to  mote  cogent  arguments,  to  prove 
that  there  is  redivival  as  well  as  destruction,  though 
later  in  the  day ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  vanishing  of 
siBoke  is  an  ealL\)^sni^Je.i<m  cm  «^«b  \W.  ^ints  to  the 
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latter.  We  may  also-be  reminded  that  the  ignited  part 
Taoishes  yet  more  completely.  It  does,  but  precisely  for 
this  reason  it  is  significant  of  life.  Life  hereafter  ia  not 
given  except  when  it  is  intended  as  a  substratum  not 
only  for  purity  (which  is  simply  negative)  but  for  love, 
and  not  only  for  love  but  for  its  monopoly  of  the  will. 
In  the  people  of  God,  the  flesh,  including  its  affections 
as  well  aa  excesses,  is  already  crucified,  Gal.  v.  24,  and 
ia  dying  a  lingering  death.  This  eventual  death  of  selfal 
propension,  and  full  dominion  of  love,  is  a  conquest,  an 
assimilation,  and  a  species  of  absorption,  effected  by 
that  love  on  God's  part  which  works  all.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  one  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  signifing  to  bum, 
aarafj  radically  means  to  absorb ;  for  fire,  whether  earthly 
or  heavenly,  is  an  absorber. 
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CHAPTER  XSII. 

THE  INTERVAL — SPIRITUAL  INFLUENCE  OF  OMSISM- 
8Y8TEMATIC  THEOLOGY  —  OBSTACLES  TO  CHEI8- 
TIANISATION. 

I  MUST  beg  my  readers  with  me  to  pass  over  in  imagi- 
nation two  yeaia  in  the  life  of  Frederic  and  Elizabeth. 
Much  of  deep  intereat  there  doubtless  was  to  mark  the 
outer  and  inner  history  of  these  oar  friends,  and  the 
other  persons  with  whom  we  have  been  holding  converse 
during  this  space  of  time;  but  of  all  this  only  slight 
and  scanty  records  are  available.  In  tlie  spring  sacoeed- 
ing  tliat  of  his  marriage,  Frederic  carried  ont  his  project 
of  revisiting  the  Continent,  this  time,  of  coarse,  accom- 
panied by  Elizabeth.  They  were  between  fbnr  and 
five  months  absent,  dividing  the  time  chiefiy  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  summer  of  the  following 
year  Mr  and  Mrs  Merton  came  to  visit  them  at  Ashbom, 
accompanied  by  Sophia  Milwood;  and  by  the  letters 
which  afterwards  passed  between  the  friends,  from  some 
of  which  I  shall  extract  passages  for  my  readers,  before 
bringing  this  volume  to  a  close,  it  plainly  transpires  that 
all  three  had  become  converts  to  Bedivivalism.  It  also 
appears  that  Frederic — with  whom  the  ancient  charac- 
teristic remained  in  fiill  force  after  his  marriage  as  before, 
of  forming  enthusiastic  friendships  with  the  ardent  and 
the  wortliy  of  his  own  sex — had  conceived  a  strong  aflec- 
tion  for  a  yonng  d\Bae&lvn^mSxi!.\isc-v^m.he  met  wiUi 
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abroad — a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Bruce — bad  sought 
to  indoctrinate  him  with  his  own  views,  and  had  made 
a  considerable  impresaion  on  his  mind.  I  sliall  copy 
almost  entire  two  long  letters  addressed  to  him  hy  Fre- 
deric, and  also  parts  of  some  written  to  another  young 
man,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  the 
name  of  Graham,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  about 
the  same  time.  To  judge  from  tlieir  letters,  extracts 
from  whicti  might  have  interested  my  readers,  had  my 
space  permitted  their  insertion,  both  these  young  men 
were  pious  and  interesting,  though  very  different  in  dis- 
position and  cast  of  mind,  what  was  chiefly  to  be  com- 
bated being  a  certain  tendency  in  the  one  case  to  scep- 
ticism, and  in  the  other  to  over-timidity. 

There  are  two  queries  of  lively  interest  which  some  of 
my  readers  will  desire  to  have  answered,  but  touching 
which,  unhappily,  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  tbem.  The 
one  is  whether  Frederic  and  Elizabeth  were  so  happy  aa 
to  bring  over  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  on 
either  side  to  their  own  belief;  the  other  whether  Eliza- 
beth's fears  were  realised  as  to  suspicions  or  aspersions 
cast  on  her  husband  from  his  avowal  of  Paritist  as  well 
as  Omnist  doctrines,  and  as  to  heart-griefs  brought  on 
himself  or  on  her  in  consequence. 

Frederic  to  Mr  Graham. 
"  Your  disposition  to  embrace  redivivalist  views  is 
evidently  much  checked  at  present  by  the  dread  of  the 
moral  effects  of  Omnism  both  on  the  saint  and  the  sinner. 
You  fear  that,  if  thoroughly  adopted  by  yourself,  it  could 
not  bat  diminbh  your  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  ua- 
coDverted,  while,  if  believed  by  them,  it  must  encourage 
them  to  sin.     I  think  your  fears  on  both  these  ^ints 
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are  gronndlesa,  and  shall  devote  this  letter  to  the  endea- 
vour to  remove  them. 

*'  No  one,  I  think,  can,  after  examining  Calvinifitic 
Universalisin,  assert  that  it  directly  panders  to  any  im- 
holj  principle.  The  practical  tendency  of  UnirersaUsm, 
as  respects  the  child  of  God,  is  salutary  and  pleasing.  To 
use  Winchester's  words,  '  If  this  doctrine  does  not  tend 
to  produce  selfishness,  envy,  pride  or  wrath,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  causes  benevolence,  meekness,  humility,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  charity,  and  all  goodness  to  abound 
and  increase,  it  cannot  be  a  licentious  doctrine.'  It  has 
been  supposed  unfriendly  to  zeal,  but  I  do  not  think 
experience  will  confirm  the  suspicion. 

"  I  will  take  your  difficulties,  however,  in  the  order  in 
which  yon  stated  them.  Supposing  your  first  difficulty 
to  imply  (which,  however,  I  hope  it  does  not)  that,  on 
Universalist  principles,  a  warm  earnest  zeal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  is  not  appropriate,  as  all  are  sure  to  be 
happy  at  last,  I  am  tempted  to  draw  my  reply  from  a 
roaniiscript  sermon  by  that  noble  prisoner  Lennox,  whom 
T  told  you  of,  which  sermon  was  given  me  by  my  Iriend 
Mr  Lloyd.  Alluding  to  an  objection  similar  to  yours 
brought  against  Universalis m,  he  says, '  Can  you  say  this, 
O  Cliristian  man,  who  were  brought  to  God  in  early 
youth?  Then  say  no  more  of  gratitude  to  Him  for 
having  so  soon  caused  you  to  hear  His  voice,  called  you 
into  the  fold,  and  led  you  to  obey  it  Be  silent  hence- 
forth as  to  your  delight  in  consecrating  your  vigorous 
years  and  nnwom  sensibilities  to  His  service.  Your 
gratitude,  your  rejoicing  on  your  own  account,  is  foolish 
mockery,  or  contemptible  selfishness,  if  you  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  indifference,  tvken  your  fellow-men  shall  come 
to  participate  in  -yoiH  'gm^^^,    C(«q.  uw  aay  this,  O 
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dying  Christian,  who  after  years  of  obstinate  rebellion 
have  been  at  the  eleventh  hour  subdued  into  love  ?  Stop, 
then,  your  sorrowful  regrets  at  your  past  obstinacy  and 
ingratitude.  Desire  no  more  that  you  had  earlier  obeyed 
your  God,  and  tasted  of  His  proffered  love.  Your  re- 
grets, your  remorse,  are  absurd,  or  worse  than  absurd,  if 
you  think  it  a  matter  of  sueh  small  importance  whether 
countless  millions  of  your  fellow-men  are  to  be  holy  and 
happy  at  once,  or  only  made  so  after  enduring  a  wrath 
terrible  as  we  describe  it,  followed  perhaps  by  a  long 
period  of  banishment  from  the  favour  of  God,' 

"  But  the  objection  may  be  otherwise  interpreted,  in 
a  subjective  not  objective  sense.  '  If  we  who  believe 
the  wrath  to  descend  upon  the  wicked  is  to  be  eternal  in 
its  duration,  are  yet  so  indolent  and  lukewarm  in  our 
efforts  to  save  them,  how  is  it  possible  but  that  those 
who  imagine  that  that  wrath  will  be  succeeded  by  favour 
should  be  colder  still  and  more  inactive?'  The  con- 
verted man  has  two  distinct  seta  of  principles — those 
springing  from  his  old  nature,  which  may  be  termed 
the  antkropK,  and  those  springing  from  his  new  nature, 
which  we  may  designate  the  epanihropic.  The  same 
act  may,  at  different  times,  proceed  from  either  of  these 
aoorces.  In  regard  to  that  zeal  for  human  salvation 
which  is  of  the  latter  description,  being  pure  and  beau- 
tiful, and  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  prodaction,  it  must  ever 
be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  it  is  not  His  will 
that  in  this  state  of  imperfection  it  should  ever  reach  a 
degree  at  all  commensurate  with  the  great  objective  facts 
fitted  to  call  it  forth,  whether  these  be  viewed  as  Eter- 
nism  or  as  Universalism  represents  them.  As  to  the 
amount  of  this  heavenly  grace  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  see  fit  to  bestow  in  particular  circumstances^  it  U  a. 
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matter  which  transcends  our  specolations  as  well  as  onr 
control, 

"  Concerning  that  zeal  which  is  of  anthropic  origin, 
we  do  not  always  find  its  relative  intensity  and  steadi* 
ness  to  accord  with  tlie  acknowledged  importance  of  the 
objects  on  which  it  bears.  If  it  did  so,  would  it  not 
invariably  happen,  that  those  who  sincerely  believe  in 
the  solemn  judgment  awaiting  impenitent  sinners,  should 
enter  with  far  greater  interest  and  activity  into  any 
scheme  promotive  of  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  than 
one  that  aimed  at  the  supply  of  their  temporal  wants  or 
the  relief  of  their  physical  ailments?  So  &t  is  this, 
however,  from  being  the  case,  that  the  reverse  often  holds 
good.  The  less  importance  of  the  one  class  of  appeal  is 
made  ap  for  by  its  greater  definiteness  and  nearness; 
for,  as  a  general  rule,  1  think  we  shall  Und  that,  while 
the  infinite  forms  a  solemnising,  if  not  overwhelming 
subject  of  contemplation,  it  is  the  definite,  and  above  all 
the  palpable,  or  that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  it, 
which  furnishes  the  surest,  most  energising  and  constant 
principle  of  action.  What  may  still  better,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  greater  proportionate  activity  in  bene- 
volent enterprises  which  end  with  this  life,  is  the  more 
telling  results,  as  a  general  experience,  conseqaent  on 
such  efforts.  Were  there  more  prayer,  greater  depen- 
dence on  God,  and  greater  singleness  of  heart,  mingled 
with  our  exertions  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  success  would  be  greater.  As 
it  is,  there  is  often  a  degree  of  hopelessness  accompany- 
ing them  which  cannot  but  cause  zeal  to  languish.  Now, 
while  without  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  no  system  of 
doctrine  can  avail  to  save  men,  and  these  have  been 
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TonchBafed  to  bless  teaching  with  which  much  error  was 
blended,  it  is  certainly  accordant  both  with  our  feelings 
of  propriety  and  onr  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God, 
to  suppose  that,  if  any  doctrine  were  preached  with  more 
of  Divine  truth  in  it,  its  success  in  impressing  men  would 
also  be  greater.  Neither  should  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  greater  harmony  there  might  exist  between  such  views 
and  that  part  of  the  actual  constitution  of  man  which, 
fallen  though  he  be,  the  mind  can  dwell  on  with  a  mea- 
sure of  complacency,  his  desire  of  eventual  happiness, 
the  interest  he  feels  in  the  lot  of  his  fellow-men,  hia 
sense  of  justice,  his  moral  feelings  generally.  A  system 
of  doctrine,  therefore,  whicli,  from  a  combination  of  the 
above-named  causes,  should  be  found,  when  adequately 
tried,  to  be  more  productive  of  spiritual  iruit  than  oppos- 
ing systems,  would  thus — independent  of  its  more  direct 
influence  arising  from  greater  suitableness  to  the  loving 
hearts  of  the  advocates  themselves — be  likely  to  excite  a 
warmer  and  a  more  constant  zeal.  In  all  this  we  have 
been  considering  zealous  desire  and  effort  in  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  man.  If  we  view  it  in  its 
other  aspect  of  delight  in  the  happiness  of  God,  it  is 
clear  that  any  doctrine  which  tends  to  a  greater  com- 
placent love  for  Him,  must  be  friendly  to  zeal.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  I  refer  you  again  to  Wurtemberg. 
With  respect  to  the  Christian  graces  generally,  we  most 
remember  that  not  only  is  it  the  exhibition  of  mercy  and 
not  of  wrath  that  at  first  changes  the  heart,  but  it  is  by 
means  of  love  that  the  process  of  sanctification  is  carried 
on — love  on  the  part  of  God  begetting  ever  a  fresh  love 
in  ua  in  return ;  and  love,  we  know,  has  an  expelling 
power  which  buiishes  all  that  is  contrary  to  it  from  the 
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heart.  If  we  turn  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  doctrbe 
on  the  unregenerate,  much  of  wlmt  I  have  said  will,  I 
think,  come  out  still  more  clearly."  .... 

Frederic  io  Mr  Bmce. 
"  My  dear  Mb  Bruce, —  .  .  ,  You  say  you  feel  that 
you  have  almost  unconsciously  contracted  a  dbgust  for 
systematic  theology ;  that  when  you  are  not  engaged  in 
the  action  of  life,  which  you  desire  ever  to  enter  on  in  a 
religious  spirit,  you  are  inclined  to  turn  from  the  intel- 
lectual arena  altogether,  and  lie  down  contented  on  the 
green  sward  of  religious  feeling  and  piinciple.  I  must 
confess  that  thia  state  cf  your  mind  causes  in  me  sincere 
regret.  As  for  the  action,  strictly  so  called,  we  will 
leave  that  alone,  taking  for  granted  that  we  are  at  one, 
as  in  essentials  we  probably  are,  in  that  re^on.  But  I 
would  ask  you,  if  the  course  you  in  other  respects  feel 
disposed  to  follow  is  a  manly  one,  and  yours  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  God's  truth.  Turn  to  other  depart- 
ments  of  inquiry — to  science,  for  instance — what  wotJd 
you  think  of  the  geological  teacher  who  should  say, 
'  Tliere  are  so  many  contending  theories  in  this  science, 
aud  such  difficulty  in  resting  in  any,  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  or  my  pupils  with  the  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate their  various  merits;  I  shall  speak  of  beautiful 
nature  alone,  and  her  hidden  deep  affinities  with  our 
inner  being '  ?  I  know  not  what  would  be  your  reply ; 
but  mine  would  be  this :  I  do  not  say  that  this  man  ia 
turning  from  the  true  to  the  untrue,  or  even  from  the 
tme  to  the  fancifiil.  It  is  no  fancy,  but  a  truth,  whose 
certainty  can  be  felt  though  it  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
that  there  are  innumerable,  most  subtle,  yet  powerfol 
links  between  tHe  o^i^ei  Ka^L  Vl\«  imiet  world.     This 
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region  of  deep  reality,  and  that  of  sentiment  generally, 
ia  esseniiallj  the  poet's  world ;  but  I  would  by  no  means 
exclude  from  it  the  secularly  scientific,  far  less  the  religi- 
ooa  teacher.  But  if  either  of  these  dwell  exclusively  in 
this  realm,  and  treat  with  contempt  that  of  poaitive 
objective  truth,  he  clearly  is  laying  himself  open  to  con- 
tempt. I  am  the  more  anxious  to  write  on  this  subject, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  regard  you  as  very  far  from  sin- 
gular in  your  present  feelings.  I  believe  that  similar 
ones  are,  to  a  large  extent,  leavening  the  religious  com- 
munity. 1  mourn  over  this  state  of  things,  and,  mourn- 
ing, would  wish  to  give  my  quota  of  help  towards 
remedying  the  evil  I  know  well  that  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  scolding.  Scolding  is  generally  a  blind  thing, 
or  a  blinding  one.  If  it  does  not  proceed  from  deficient 
eympathy,  it  produces  it.  It  ia  also  little  efficacious: 
the  angry  man  will  tear  off  the  twigs  of  the  plant  which 
ofiends  him,  but  he  will  not  patiently  dig  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  thus  succeed  in  uprooting  it.  At  the  same 
time,  allow  me  to  remark  (altogether  by  the  way),  that 
there  are  times  when  impatient  and  impetuous  indigna- 
tion is  completely  in  place,  when  a  thing  is  root  and 
branch  such  an  intruder  in  God's  world,  that  to  treat  it 
summarily  is  the  only  right  method.  Not  so,  however, 
is  it  with  this  growing  disinclination  towards  dogmatic 
theology.  I  see  it  springing  up  in  some  of  the  most 
tender-conscienced,  most  beautiful  natures.  I  woald 
speak  gently  of  it,  but  I  would  not  indulge  it.  The 
best  remedy  I  can  see  for  it  is  a  deeper  infusion  of  the 
manly  love  of  truth,  as  a  balance  to  the  more  feminine 
love  of  beauty.  It  is  God's  truth,  not  man's,  however,  of 
which  we  now  speak;  and,  as  it  ia  God's,  it  must  be 
fotmd  in  the  end  to  harmonise  with  true  beauty.     Yet 
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should  we  seek  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  not  becaoBe  it  is 
beautiful,  but  because  it  is  true.  You  who  know  my 
peculiar  sentiments  on  one  particular  doctrinal  point,  and 
are  aware  of  my  strong  conviction  that  there  dogmatic 
theology  has  departed  alike  from  beauty  and  from  truth, 
will  understand  how  I  must  sympathise  with  those  who, 
looking  on  dogmatic  theology  as  the  representative  of 
Divine  truth,  have  felt,  though  they  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it  to  themselves,  as  if  here  truth  and  beauty  were 
at  variance.  And  did  they  stop  there,  my  sympathy 
with  the  class  would  be  strong ;  but  when  they  go  on 
to  regard  with  indifference,  if  not  scorn,  doctrines  which 
are  the  very  life  and  kernel  of  Christianity,  those  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  justification  by 
faith,  substitutionary  atonement,  election,  and  free  grace 
— matters  which  concern  God's  means,  and  not  His  ends 
— matters  clearly  taught  in  the  revelation  they  profess 
to  believe  from  Grod,  and  which  systematic  theology,  in  the 
writings  of  such  men  as  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
Edwards,  clearly  tauglit  and  triumphantly  vindicated — 
then  my  sympathy  forsakes  them  quite.  One  considera- 
tion alone  can  in  part  recall  it :  it  is  this,  that  as  man  is 
constituted,  he  will  ever  be  prone,  as  the  saying  is,  to 
throw  away  the  good  fish  with  the  bad.  Finding  the 
frightful  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  so  mixed  up  with  the 
explicit  gospel  scheme,  and  revolting  from  the  former, 
many  are  led  to  reject  the  scheme  which  it  vitiated. 
Hence  my  zeal  for  Bedivivalism  is  not  altogether  on  its 
own  account :  I  look  on  it  as  the  great  reconciler  in  the 
minds  of  a  vast  number  to  the  blessed  scheme  of  saving 
truth. 

"  That  Christianity,  even  as  a  system  of  doctrinal  belief 
(aad  this  is  tbe  a&^iect  \ti  v\i\c\^  *«%  «x«  now  exclosively 
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considering  it),  is  at  present  combated  by  strong  forces 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  is  what  no  reflective  man 
can  fail  to  see.  Let  us  first  turn  to  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially to  India,  where  our  political  sway  ie  so  vast,  and 
our  responaibility  in  consequence  so  great.  Leaving  for 
the  present  those  qnestions  of  difficult  detenoination  and 
bearing,  where  religion  proper  ends  and  morality  begins, 
at  what  point  non-interference,  ceasing  to  be  a  necessary 
homage  to  conscience,  assumes  the  positive  character  of 
encouragement  of  evil — questions  bearing  on  our  duties 
as  rulers,  and  concerning  ourselves  only  with  our  respon- 
sibility as  holders  of  truth,  there  are  three  main  conside- 
rations which  should  serve,  I  think,  to  keep  us  from 
inaction.  1.  That  truth  of  any  kind  should  not  be  held 
in  monopoly :  it  belongs  to  the  race.  2.  That  if  we  are 
in  any  true  sense  Christiana,  we  must  hold  that  the 
reception  of  Christianity  into  the  heart,  preparatory  to 
which  is  its  adoption  by  the  understanding,  would  be  a 
boon  to  every  individual  of  the  human  family.  3.  That 
we  have  the  express  command  of  our  Lord  himself  to 
go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  are  called  on  to  evangelise  the  East. 
I  believe,  too,  that  in  the  end  we  shall  succeed  in  doing 
so ;  but  I  wish,  in  the  present  connexion,  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  special  obalncles  in  the  way.  First,  among  the 
vulgar  two  may  be  mentioned  as  pre-eminent.  The 
foolish,  licentious,  and  in  every  way  degraded  notions 
with  which  their  own  religions  have  filled  their  minds; 
and  a  captions,  hair-splitting  ingenuity  in  discovering 
flaws  in  their  teachers'  instructioua.  Now  with  respect 
to  this  second  obstacle,  I  must  say  that,  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly undesirable  to  encourage  a  tendency  which,  car- 
ried to  that  extreme,  is  inimical  to  truth,  still  it  is  one 
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which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  silenced  altogether. 
Our  missionaries  in  India,  who  often  have  been  truly 
clioice  men,  appear  to  me  generally  to  have  hit  npon  the 
proper  medium  in  this  particular;  but  if  they  held  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  which  could  commend  itself  more 
entirely  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men — faculties 
which  are  never  obliterated — they  would  stand  at  an  im- 
mensely greater  advantage.  But  it  is  in  dealing  with 
the  genuine  philosophers  of  the  East,  and  especially  with 
the  noble  and  truly  devout  Soofees,  who  have  flung  aside 
the  absurdities  and  the  abominations  of  the  vulgar,  that 
the  gain  would  be  invaluable.  To  these  men  who  cling 
to  the  most  exalted  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  His  designs,  handed  down  to  them  from  old  Noahic 
traditions,  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  reception  of  Christianity,  to  find  it  associated 
with  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  eternal  torments,  and  very 
doubtful,  if  not  utterly  false,  notions  respecting  the  pown 
of  the  Deity  over  the  wills  of  men.  What  a  gloriona 
change  would  it  be  that  should  bring  them  missionaries, 
presenting  to  them  Jeaus  as  the  one  perfect  Mediator 
cbosen  by  God,  and  an  infallible  written  revelation  iar 
richer  than  their  oral  ones,  with  their  own  two  cherished 
and  honoured  doctrines  of  Pantism  and  Omnism — the 
Ni/ !  Ni/ .'  of  which  their  poeta  so  enraptured  sing. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  West.  Firet,  I  must  beg 
not  to  be  understood  to  deny  or  undervalue  the  happy 
and  healthful  influences  of  our  time,  which  in  many 
respects  distinguish  it  favourably  from  any  that  have 
preceded  it.  Stagnation  and  stupidity  are  in  no  depart- 
ment of  life  the  order  of  our  day ;  the  old  deadness  of 
interest  in  respect  to  religion  which  once  prevailed  even 
amongst  the  edac&te^  diASftft^u  now  happily  recedii^ 
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into  the  past;  and  in  animation  alike  of  feeling  and 
action,  evangelical  Christianity  ia  beginning,  I  trust,  to 
respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  I  have  not  under- 
taken to  speak  of  the  permanent  and  innate  power  of 
Christiani^  and  its  continued  triumphs,  but  rather  of  its 
accidental  impediments.  The  aspect  presented  by  tlic 
modem  European  miud  in  relation  to  Christianity  is 
very  difierent  from  that  we  have  beheld  in  Asia.  In- 
stead of  passion  and  misguided  imagination,  reason  and 
conscience  bear  here,  generally  and  increasingly,  the  sway 
in  matters  of  belief,  if  not  always  in  those  of  practice. 
This  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  rejoiced  in  for  its  owu 
sake,  and  also  for  the  high  and  profound  sanction  which 
it  affords  to  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that,  for  reasons 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  tends,  in  a  measure, 
to  a  deeply-to-be-regretted  result — the  weakening  of  the 
hold  OQ  men's  minds  of  systematic  theology,  and,  along 
with  it,  of  that  living  scheme  of  which  systematic  theo- 
logy has  been  the  clumsy,  perhaps,  and  sometimes  well- 
nigh  suffocating,  but  still  for  the  most  part  the  secure 
depository. 

"  Genuine  Christianity  has  gained  little  from  that 
other  prominent  and  characteristic  tendency  of  the  age — 
the  cleaving  to  human  tradition  in  matters  of  belief,  and 
undue  appreciation  of  forms  which  man  has  sanctioned. 
Such  a  tendency  must  not  only  prevent  the  growth  of 
truth,  but  cause  it  to  dwindle,  as  men  do  in  second  child- 
hood. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  considerable  culture  of 
the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  much  beautiful  result ; 
but,  while  the  inferior  metal  may  be  thus  purified  and 
elaborated,  there  needs  another  element  for  the  produc- 
tioa  or  elaboration  of  the  superior. 
2e 
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"  These  Beveral  tendenciea  have  this  in  commoD,  that 
they  impair  Bubmissioa  to,  and  enlighteDment  by,  the 
written  Word  of  God.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  external 
authority  of  human  tradition;  in  the  other,  it  ia  the 
internal  authority  of  the  human  faculties  which  form  the 
ultimate  standard  of  belief :  in  neither  case  ia  it  revela- 
tion itself.  Setting  aside  that  portion  of  each  of  our 
churches  which  is  its  salt,  preserving  it  &om  corrup- 
tion, there  ia  not  one  in  which  the  disastrous  tendency 
ia  not  largely  manifested  to  bring  down  the  written  re- 
velation towards  the  level  of  natural  religion.  This  ia 
clearly  exhibited  in  what  has  been  denominated  the 
Coleridgean  school  in  our  English  establishment,  and  aa 
much  so  in  the  Negative  Theology  school,  unhappily,  I 
fear,  becoming  popular  amongst  oui  dissenters.  The  gos- 
pel presented  by  these  systems  I  can  only  designate  a 
pseudo  and  parasitical  gospel  A  peendo-gospel ;  for  while 
it  retains  the  name,  it  has  parted  with  all  the  vital  charac- 
teristics. A  parasitical  gospel;  for  while  in  itself  a  weak 
and  worthless  thing,  it  obtains  a  deceptive  life  and  vigour 
by  means  of  the  true  aystem  on  which  it  preys.*  Turn- 
ing to  Scotland — on  the  whole,  I  think  the  picture  there 
more  refreshing  than  anywhere  else  in  Christendom,  if  we 
except  the  few  but  bright  spots  of  beauty  presented  by 
the  genuine  Protestant  Christians  of  France,  who  are  al- 
lowed, on  all  hands,  to  be  remarkable  for  their  singleness 
of  heart,  and  the  clearness  and  tenacity  of  their  belief  in 
gospel  truth.  It  is  cheering  to  see  that  with  you  not  only 
has  cold  and  torpid  moderatism  so  largely  given  place  to  an 
earnest  evangelism,  but  that  that  evangelism  is  to  such  an 

*  Frederic,  though  Tritiog  thai  rtnin^;  of  the  Tievi  themnlToi,  felt,  if 
pUinlj  ihewn  on  other  oocuoni,  ■  trnlj  lorinf  nadonT  towMdi  in  rfiriiftrrrh 
milled  b;  then. 
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extent  manlj  and  entire.  But  very  much  to  my  point  ia 
tlie  rise  and  spread  of  Morisonianism — B  system  of  doc- 
trine in  itaelf  full  of  insidious  and  deadly  error,  although 
— as  exiatiug  in  many  sincere  and  earnestly  pious  and 
loving  hearts — it  may  be  the  only  available,  and  there- 
fore the  necessary  protest  against  Calvinistic  Etemism. 
Morisouianism  is  not  to  be  accused  of  casting  any  slight 
on  revelation.  The  authority  of  the  Spirit  iu  His  Word 
is  fully  acknowledged;  but  the  no  less  vital  acknow- 
ledgment of  His  power  over  the  heart  is  virtually  with- 
held, and  thus  we  obtain  a  practically  seminatural  reli- 
gion. Outside,  however,  of  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  or 
of  definite  religious  persuasions,  no  one  who  is  even 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  professedly  Christian  world 
on  either  side  the  Tweed,  but  must  be  struck  with  a 
growing  inclination,  especially  in  the  thinking  men 
among  them,  to  dilute  their  conception  of  the  Divine 
inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures.  Things 
are  so  explained  away,  that,  when  you  come  to  particular 
facts  (by  facts,  I  mean  express  declarations  of  whatever 
kind),  this  written  revelation  comes  to  rank,  even  in  the 
fundamental  point  of  objective  certainty,  below  the  light 
either  of  natnre  within  or  nature  without,  instead  of  its 
being,  as  om:  old  divines  devoutly  believed  (and  as  some 
of  these  modem  ones  still  most  inconsistently  with  them- 
selves assert),  greater  than  either,  having,  besides  their 
inner  and  outer  evidence,  a  seal  of  certainty  quite  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Wiien  the  proper  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  given  up,  it  is  a  very  natural  result,  that  they 
should  be  made  to  contain  little  more  than  can  be 
known  with  certainty  independently  of  them.  And  this 
result,  accordingly,  is  increasingly  visible.  The  Bible 
comes  to  be  pretty  much  a  reproduction  of  natural  reli- 
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gion,  with  an  appendage  of  what,  thus  anderstood,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  viewed  by  a  correct  and  nnbiasaed 
t&Bte  as  offensive  bombast  and  pretentious  indirectness 
and  obscurity,  which  its  advocates  must  explain  and 
honour  as  best  they  can.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
West  is  thus,  in  certain  respects,  more  unpromising  than 
that  in  the  East  Without  direct  Divine  influence  no 
religious  teaching  can  convert ;  but  it  is  notable  that 
the  special  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  sncli 
stumbling-blocks  to  Occidentals,  are  not  at  all  so,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  Orientals.  The  incarnation  of  Christ, 
vicarious  sacrifice  and  imputed  righteousness,  election, 
regeneration,  are  all  doctrines,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
accordance  with  the  Asiatics'  preconceived  ideas,  and, 
in  a  far  truer  sense  than  is  ordinarily  supposed  in  this 
country,  already  believed  in  by  them.  Above  all,  phi- 
losophers there  (such  of  them,  at  least,  as  have  not  been 
infected  by  a  scepticism,  in  many  cases  derived  &om 
European  sources],  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  are  strongly 
imbued  with  the  conviction,  that  revelation,  whether  oral 
or  written,  has  a  region  of  its  own  quite  independent  of, 

and  sliperior  to,  that  of  natural  religion 

"  Tuesday. — Apropos  of  preaching,  my  wife  and  I 
have  been  laughing  over  a  dream  she  had  last  night, 
which  affords,  I  think,  a  tolerable  parody  of  a  certain 
style  of  pulpit  display  sometimes  met  with  in  this 
country,  especially  amongst  dissenters.  Observe,  for  the 
Nonconformist  body  generaUy — though  myself  belong- 
ing, so  far  as  I  belong  to  any  religions  body,  to  the 
Establishment — I  have  a  very  high  esteem.  And  as  for 
my  wife,  not  only  is  she  a  member  of  a  family  on  both 
sides  staunchly  Nonconformist,  &om  the  first  rise  of  tbe 
priociple  ib  ^g\aa&,>:>nX  ^%  S&  Yustm^  itun^ly  attached 
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to  it,  and  earnest  in  her  pride  as  respects  manj  of  its 
representatives.  Now  for  the  dream.  There  waa  a 
religious  meeting  of  some  kind,  and  a  dissenting  minister 
opened  the  proceedings  hj  preparing  the  audience  for  an 
uncommon  treat  in  listening  to  a  Mr  Smith  (present], 
who  would  doubtless  give  them  a  highly  delightful 
speech,  full  of  originality  and  the  intensest  interest,  and 
adding  briefly,  and  as  an  altogether  subordinate  consider 
ration,  that  it  remained  with  himself  and  the  audience 
to  endeavour  to  profit  from  it  As  a  set-off  to  these 
encomiums,  the  chairman  (to  Elizabeth's  vexation  and 
indignation,  as  she  reasoned  in  her  dream  that  it  waa 
the  very  way  to  defeat  the  end)  alluded  to  certain  ner- 
vous pecuharities  sometimes  appearing  in  the  speaker, 
which  be  hoped  would  be  set  aside  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Well,  poor  Mr  Smith  now  arose ;  and,  having 
learned  what  was  expected  from  him,  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  be,  if  nothing  else,  at  any  rate  very  origi- 
nal, and  so  he  certainly  was.  The  point  he  chose  to 
illustrate  was  this — the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the 
Scriptures.  '  Tbere,^  he  said  (in  the  Scriptures),  '  for 
instance,  the  little  fiah  appear  of  the  same  colour  out  of 
the  water  as  they  are  in  it ;  and  if  by  chance  you  see 
them  leaping  out  of  the  sea,  that  part  of  their  bodies 
which  is  in  the  water  is  of  the  same  tint  as  that  wliich 
is  out  of  it.'  He  then  descanted  a  good  deal  on  the  fact, 
that  little  fish  like  to  have  playthings;  and  we  might 
see  in  this  one  advantage  of  having  little  fish  in  ponds, 
that  they  could  thus  be  better  supplied  with  toys ;  and  a 
good  deal  more  nonsense  on  this  same  subject,  which, 
though  it  threw  us  both  into  fits  of  laughter  when  awake, 
was  taken  in  as  gospel  by  Elizabeth  at  the  time,  and 
caused  her  much  surprise. 
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"  Now,  think  not  I  would  have  yon  regard  this  even 
an  a  parody  in  the  slightest  degree  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  Nonconformist  preachers,  amongst  whom 
high  talent,  as  well  as  ardent  piety,  is  to  be  found. 
Still  there  is  a  state  of  things  it  at  least  reminda  me  of, 
which,  parodied  or  unparodied,  is  ridicnlous  enongh. 
Young  preachers,  tired  of  the  good  old  divinity,  tired — 
must  I  be  forced  to  say  it? — of  the  simple  gospel — a 
proof  that  they  do  not  appreciate  it ;  for  then  they  would 
no  more  tire  of  it  than  a  healthy  man  of  his  daily  bread 
— look  round  for  novelties.  Now  the  desire  of  novelty 
is  in  itself  no  evil  at  all :  it  is  a  want  of  the  human 
heart,  and,  taking  the  view  which  I  do  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, I  think  it  is  intended  to  snpply  it.  The  gospel  is 
one  thing,  and  theology  another.  The  gospel  is  the  soul, 
but,  besides  this,  there  is  a  body  attached  and  external 
to  it.  To  drop  the  figure,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
there  has  been,  along  with  objective  certainty,  invaria- 
bility and  completeness  from  the  very  beginning,  a 
growth  in  subjective  certainty,  and  range  of  discovery, 
so  I  believe,  if  true  methods  were  followed,  it  would  be 
with  revelation  and  theology.  But,  missing  the  gate  to 
this  field,  many  have  turned  aside  to  that  of  &nciful  and, 
in  many  cases,  foolish  speculation. 

"  The  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  matter  is 
this.  Human  depravity  will,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
present  barriers  enough,  and  those  pretty  similar,  to  the 
saving  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  however  presented ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  gospel  has  in  every  age,  and  from 
time  to  time  with  overwhelming  force,  overleaped  these 
barriers  and  blessed  the  world ;  yet  neither  it  nor  the 
Christian  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  has  had  &ir 
play  in  theEutoi  t\^«'^«&\.,^'av'&Am\x.tnt«  of  emr 
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with  the  tmth,  and  also  from  the  contractedneas  and 
finality  of  doctrinal  teaching. 

"  I  fancy  you  may,  at  different  points  of  this  letter,  have 
been  inclined  to  say  that,  like  all  quacks,  I  hinted  ray 
pet  doctrine  as  a  panacea  for  every  ill.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether the  case.  There  are  points  of  difGcnlly  It  cannot 
meet.  Yet,  speaking  generally,  is  not  Truth  in  reality 
the  remedy,  not  only  for  the  palpable  error  to  which  it 
is  directly  opposed,  but  for  the  side-and-secondaiy  symp- 
toms to  which  that  error  gave  rise?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  no  error  has  gained  extensive  sway  amongst 
men  that  did  not  originate  in  a  reaction  against  some 
false  aspect  of  previously-exhibited  truth.  Do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  view  my  own  system  of  theology  as  per- 
fect. I  sincerely  believe  it  superior,  in  the  poinla  I  have 
referred  to,  to  the  ordinaty  schemes;  but  I  dare  not  pre- 
sume but  that  it  retains  much  imperfection. 

"  My  letter  has  readied  such  an  unconscionable  length, 
that  I  must  not  add  another  line. — Yours  faithfully, 
"F    SOMERS." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  INFINITE. 

Frederic  to  Mr  Bruce. 
"  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  Schelling's  views  on 
Liberty  and  Necessitj.  A  conple  of  months  ago  I  conid 
not  have  answered  your  question,  for  I  had  none  bat  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  his  system,  which  will  perhaps  surprise 
you,  who  are  eo  versed  in  German  philosophy.  Even 
now  I  have  read  nothing  of  his  but  a  short  work,  entitled, 
'  ^Ijilofop^ift^e  Untetfu^unflcn  fiber  bafl  9Befen  btt  SRenf^ 
lit^n  gtei^fU,'  &c,  which  I  have  lately  been  studying. 
I  shall  willingly  give  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts  on  this 
work,  which  I  fancy  contains  all  that  is  essential  in 
Schelling's  scheme  of  Libei^.  But,  first,  let  me  apeak 
a  little  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  '  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconditioned,'  and  Mr  Calderwood's '  Philosophy  of  the 
Infinite,'  which  last  you  rightly  characterise  as  '  a  veiy 
able  though  somewhat  captious  critique '  on  the  first  As 
you  have  both  volumes,  I  shall  be  the  more  concise  is 
my  remarks.  I  would  begin  by  observing,  that  most  who 
write  on  these  and  similar  subjects  appear  to  me  to  do 
BO,  either  ae  if  the  whole  matter  were  perfectly  clear  to 
them,  or,  if  they  cannot  aeseit  tliia,  as  if  they  felt  certain 
it  never  coold  be  any  clearer  to  another  person.  Now,  I 
take  neither  of  these  grounds.  The  subject  is  by  no 
mesas  palpably  ]^\8ATi  V>  Ta^(K,V(-,  W^lha.v«BtiODg  hopes 
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that,  by  the  candid  and  earnest  application  to  it  of  Buc- 
cessive  minds,  it  may  ia  the  end  become  far  more  bo  than 
now  it  is  poBsible  for  any  of  as  to  conceive.  I  shall  con- 
tribute ray  quota  towards  this  result,  by  giving  my 
sincere  convictions  on  the  subject — some  of  which  are 
derived,  olhera  original — but  which  it  ia  not  necessary 
nor  possible  I  should  always  thus  distinguish.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  has  written  on  this,  as  on  every  subject 
he  undertakes,  in  a  manner  fiill  at  once  of  precision  and 
comprehenaiTeness.  Though,  from  his  eminent  endow- 
ment with  these  qualifications,  he  can  seldom  fail  to 
choose  the  exactly  right  term  to  express  bia  thought,  as 
Mr  Calderwood  has  apparently  greatly  misunderstood 
him  on  some  points,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  as  I 
proceed,  in  the  way  of  commentary.  At  page  20  of  Mr 
Calderwood's  work,  after  saying, '  The  sense  in  which 
Sir  William  employs  the  term  Absolute,  when  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a  contradictory  of  the  Infinite,  is  what 
\&  finished, perfidedf  completed;  so  that  the  absolute,  in 
this'  sense,  ia  what  is  out  of  relation,  &c.,  as  finished, 
perfect,  complete,  total,'  he  states  his  objections  to  this 
distinction.  '  If  anything  be  "  perfect"  or  "  complete,"  ' 
he  says,  '  the  infinite  must,  for  if  it  were  imperfect  or 
incomplete,  it  could  be  no  longer  infinite.'  Now,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  finite  beings  to  maintain  a  sure  footing 
when  we  are  treating  of  infinitude ;  but  if  we  turn  to 
that  illustration  of  the  notion  of  the  infinite  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar— that  of  endless  duration — this  in- 
finite certainly  is  not  at  any  given  moment  perfected  or 
total.  If  it  be  objected,  Uiat  it  is  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God 
that  they  are  absolute,  I  would  ask  if  we  have  any  war- 
rant in  Scripture  or  reason  for  supposing  that  ever^thinq 
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connected  with  the  infinite  God  is  infiDite.  At  tlie  ssme 
time,  there  appear  to  be  some  things,  e.  g.,  the  ideas  in 
the  eternal  mind,  whose  iiumher  is  at  once  perfected  and 
infinite.  Therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  entirely  to  homo- 
logate the  distinction  instituted  by  Sir  Willitun  between 
the  Infinite  and  the  Absolnte. 

"  P,  23.  '  We  cannot  understand  in  what  sense  tlie 
Abaolate  can  be  called  the  unconditionally  limited.'  Sir 
William's  thought  seems  to  be,  that  the  Absolute,  as 
diatinguislied  from  the  Infinite,  is  unlimitedly  (t.e.,  com- 
pletely) limited — there  is  no  limit  to  its  limitation  (com- 
patible with  existence — in  fact,  that  which  is  not,  has 
no  limits  to  be  limited) — that  limitation  is  absolute.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  distinction,  we  may  take  the  ides 
of  an  ultimate  atom,  that  which  is  so  limited  that  it 
cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  It  is  cleai  that  thia  is  a 
perfectly  different  idea  iVom  that  of  the  infinite,  such  u 
is  furnished  by  the  notion  of  illimitable  space  viewed  as 
an  objective  reality,  which  is  so  unlimited  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  When  Sir 
William  applies  to  this  last  also — the  unconditionally 
unlimited — the  term  Absolute,  as  when  he  says,  '  On 
the  one  hand,  we  caa  positively  conceive  neither  an 
absolute  whole,  that  is,  a  whole  so  great  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of  a  atill  greater  whole,'  &c., 
does  he  not  there  use  the  word — as  he  said  he  shonld 
find  it  unavoidable  sometimes  to  do— in  a  wider  sense 
than  that  to  which,  in  the  statement  of  his  own  view,  he 
adheres  ? 

"  To  proceed,  however,  to  the  main  qnestion.  Whether 
we  agree  with  the  generality  of  philosophers  in  regarding 
the  infinite  and  the  absolute  as  one,  or,  with  Sir  William, 
look  OQ  them  &k  du^tA  s^i«^e&  Vo.'^'odKd  binder  the  genos 
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of  the  unconditioned,  is  that  philoaophei  right  in  assert- 
ing that  this  unconditioned,  as  postulated  by  all  alike, 
can  neither  be  known  nor  conceived  by  the  human  mind  ? 
That  the  ancooditioned,  aa  auch,  cannot  be  known  nor 
conceived,  he  has,  it  appears  to  me,  convinciDgly  proved ; 
since  to  know,  to  conceive,  is  to  condition.  Nay,  further, 
I  would  venture  to  assert,  that  the  absolutely  uncondi- 
tioned cannot  exist;  for  existence,  as  an  actuality,  is  only 
possible  as  combined  with  certain  suchnesses,  which  are 
themselves  conditions.  But  that  the  hnman  mind  can 
come  into  direct  relation  with,  can  conceive  of  and  to  a 
great  extent  ^ou7  a  Being,  some  of  whose  attributes,  e.^., 
that  of  duration,  are  absolutely  unconditioned  or  infinite, 
Mr  Calderwood  has  also,  I  think,  most  correctly  main- 
tained. Some  will  object,  Aa  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
Infinite  Being  must  be  finite,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
in  any  true  sense  know  Him :  the  God  whom  we  know 
is  a  finite  God.  But  I  think  Mr  Calderwood  is  quite 
right  in  maintaining,  that  while  the  human  mind  is  in- 
capable of  rising  to  a  full  and  definite  conception  of 
atiything  that  is  without  the  condition  of  finiteneas,  it 
may  have  an  indefinite  conception  of  that  which  is  in- 
finite ;  and  this  conception,  so  iar  as  it  goes,  may  be 
correct.  I  differ,  however,  from  him  in  many  of  the 
ailments  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and 
some  of  these  I  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  examine. 

"  P.  39.  'His  [Sir  W.'a]  doctrine  is,  that  "the  Uncondi- 
tioned (i.  e.,  tbelnfioite]  is  incognisable  and  inconceivable; 
its  notion  being  only  the  negative  of  the  conditioned  (t.  e., 
the  finite),  which  last  can  alone  be  positively  known  or 
conceived."  Sir  William  thus  asserts  that  the  Infinite  ia 
inconceivable,  and  yet,  in  the  very  next  clause,  he  speaks 
of  "its  notion;"  and  it  seems  enough  to  defend  the  rather 
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glaring  contradiction,  that  the  notion  is  called  a  negative 
one.  A  negative  notion  ie  certainly  a  rather  strange  ex- 
pression,' &c. 

"  P.  40.  *  51.  Coaain  maintfuns  that  "  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  or  Absolute,  and  the  idea  of  the  finite  or  relative, 
are  equally  real,  because  the  notion  of  the  one  necessarily 
suggests  the  notion  of  the  other."  In  answer  to  this,  Sir 
William  says, "  Correlatives  certainly  suggest  each  other, 
but  correlatives  may,  or  may  not,  be  equally  real  and 
positive.  In  thought,  contradictories  necessarily  imply 
each  other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one. 
But  the  reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from  guaran- 
teeing the  reality  of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its 
negation.  Thus  every  positive  notion  (the  concept  of  a 
thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests  a  negative  notion  (the  con- 
cept of  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not) ;  and  the  highest  posi- 
tive notion,  the  notion  of  the  Conceivable,  is  not  without 
its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the  Incon- 
ceivable. But  though  these  mutually  surest  each  other, 
the  positive  alone  is  real ;  the  negative  is  only  an  ab- 
straction of  the  other,  and,  in  the  highest  generality,  even 
an  abstraction  of  thought  itself.  It  therefore  behoved 
M.  Cousin,  instead  of  assuming  the  objective  correality  of 
bis  two  elements  on.the_^>ct  of  their  std^ective  correlation, 
to  have  suspected,  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  reality 
of  the  one  was  inconsistent  with  the  reality  of  the  other."  * 
Mr  Calderwood  declares  that  this  reasoning  is  irrelevant. 
'  M.  Cousin's  position,  as  stated  in  the  first  sentence,  is, 
that  "  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  id^a  of  the  finite 
are  equally  real,"  that  both  are  real  ideas.  In  his  con- 
clusion. Sir  William  asserts,  that  "  M.  Cousin  ought  not 
to  have  assumed  the  objective  correality  of  his  two  ele- 
ments,"* &c.  T$o^,ltt5teara)i!QKf«\\!a.8\]c William  than 
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with  Sfr  CaWerwood  as  to  what  was  M.  Cousin's  posi- 
tion. That  the  tenu  injinUe  stands  for  a  real  idea — in 
other  words,  that  it  is  not  mere  gibberish — there  is  no 
diBpate; — therefore,  Sir  William  is  justified  in  speaking 
in  the  first  sentence  here  quoted  of  the  notion  of  the  un- 
conditioned, even  though  he  maintains  that  the  thing, 
whether  real  or  not,  is  inconceivable; — the  question  is. 
Does  it  represent  a  mere  abstraction,  or  a  real  and  posi- 
tive concept?  Whether  it  do  this  or  not.  Sir  W.  has 
clearly  shewn  that  M.  Consin's  argument  to  prove  that 
it  does — namely,  that  the  idea,  &c.,  because  the  notion 
of  the  one  necessarily  suggests  the  notion  of  the  other — 
is  insufficient ;  because  '  every  positive  notion,'  &c  (Sir 
W.'s  meaning,  by  tlie  way,  in  this  sentence,  to  which 
Mr  Calderwood  so  much  objects,  I  take  to  be,  not  that 
in  each  individual  case  the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what 
it  is  suggests  its  concept  by  what  it  is  not ;  but  that 
each  abstract  positive  notion — e.g.,  the  conceivable — 
must  involve  the  notion  of  its  negative,  the  inconceiv- 
able) ;  and  thus  the  positive  concept  of  a  finite  object  no 
more  implies  the  positive  concept  of  an  infinite  lirject 
than  the  positive  concept  of  a  conceiuable  object  implies 
the  positive  concept  of  an  inconceivable  one. 

"  P.  43.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr  Calderwood,  who, 
in  general,  shews  much  quickness  of  intellect,  should  be 
80  very  slow  to  apprehend  Sir  William's  meaning  in  the 
□se  of  tlie  term,  '  negative  thinking.'  Let  us  turn  to 
Sir  William's  Appendix,  and  read  one  or  two  paragraphs 
of  page  578.  '  Thinking  (employing  that  term  as  com- 
prehending all  our  cognitive  energies)  is  of  two  kinds: 
it  is  either  negative  or  positive.  Thinking  is  negative 
{in  propriety,  a  negation  of  thought)  wlien  existence  la 
not  attributed  to  an  object In  eithei  case  the 
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result  is  nothtrtg Thinking  is  positive  (and  this  in 

propriety  ia  the  only  real  thought)  when  exiatence  U  pre- 
dicated of  an  object If  both  are  fulfilled,  we  think 

something.'  It  is  clear  that  when  Sir  William  speaks  of 
negative  thinking  aa  a  negation  of  thought,  he  cannot 
mean  that  in  the  process  (of  forming  anch  an  abstraction 
as,  for  instance,  non-existence)  there  is  an  absence  of 
thought,  but  that  in  the  result  thought  itself  has  been 
thought  away. 

"  If  Mr  Calderwood  objects  to  this,  I  would  ask  him 
if  he  admit B  there  is  any  such  true  notion  as  the  tmthink- 
able ;  if  so,  do  we  attain  to  that  notion  withont  thinking  ? 
If  not,  yet  do  we  in  a  proper  sense  think  or  conceive  the 
thing  itself — the  unthinkable?  Mr  Calderwood  is  of 
course  at  liberty  to  object  to  the  phrase  negative  think- 
ingy  if  he  can  propose  a  better ;  but  he  should  not  write 
of  the  idea  which  Sir  William  intended  to  convey  by 
the  phrase,  as  if  it  were  nonsense,  and  not,  as  it  is,  the 
soundest  sense. 

"  P.  53.  '  Let  US  direct  attention  to  the  process  which 
Sir  William  tracea  aa  resulting  in  our  notion  of  the  In- 
finite, which  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  negative  notion. 
What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  our  notion  of  the 
Infinite  is  obtained  "  by  thinking  away  from,  or  abstrac- 
tion of,  those  conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is 
realised "  ?  Let  us  imagine  a  finite  object,  and  let  us 
endeavour  to  "  think  away  "  from  it  the  limits  or  boun- 
daries which  characterise  it  as  finite.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  in  order  to  think  an  object  existing,  we 
must  think  it  possessed  of  certain  qualities.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  we  can  "  think  away  "  the  qualities  at  pre- 
sent belonging  to  a  body,  only  by  thinking  it  posaesMd 
of  certun  otkei  ;pio'^t\iea  m  ^«u  fttead.    If  •  body  be 
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yellow,  we  can  think  away  the  quality  of  yellowness 
only  by  thinking  it  red,  brown,  or  some  other  colour.' 
At  this  point  I  disagree  entirely  with  Mr  Calderwood. 
No  material  thing  exLsta  but  has  some  certain  size,  tbrm, 
colour ;  not  can  we  fully  conceive  any  material  image  in 
the  mind,  without  giving  to  it  &  certain  size,  form,  &c. 
But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion — though  here  I  am  un- 
supported by  philosophers  generally — that  we  can,  in  an 
inferior  but  real  sense,  conceive  an  image  in  the  mind 
without  filling  op  all  these  particulars.  I  might  write 
much  in  confirmation  of  my  position ;  but  shall  content 
myself  with  a  very  few  proofs.  There  is  an  acknow- 
ledged difference  in  different  minds  in  the  strength  of 
the  conceptive  faculty.  Some  will,  with  far  greater  dis- 
tinctness than  others,  call  up  an  image.  Now,  if  in  every 
mind  the  image  was  filled  up — if  there  was  a  definite 
outline  (and  we  know  that  all  existing  things  must  have 
a  definite  outline),  and  every  atom  of  the  mass  had  a 
definite  colour  and  shade  assigned  to  it  (and  every  atom 
as  existing  must  have  a  definite  colour  and  shade),  and 
so  on — how  would  any  one  such  image  be  more  distinct 
or  vivid  than  another? 

"  My  second  proof  shall  be  drawn  from  a  special  psycho- 
logical fact  which  has  been  much  overlooked,  but  which 
has  been  bronght  home  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
that  persons  whose  conceptive  faculty  is  weak,  but  their 
[esthetic  feeling  strong,  may  read  through  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, feeling  the  intensest  interest  in  many  of  the  actors 
on  the  scene,  thereby  shewing  that  tliey  do  realise  them 
as  distinct  entities;  but  who  yet  have  no  conception 
whatever  of  any  form  or  features  as  belonging  to  these 
personages.  They  have  imagined  them  acting,  speaking, 
feeling — have  perhaps  put  themselves  in  their  place  all 
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along — but  have  never  assigned  to  them  a  definite  ootward 
appearance.  The  case  of  the  blind,  too,  ie  quite  in  point 
We  cannot  imagine  that  the  blind  hare  any  conception 
of  colour ;  but  they  assuredly  have  conceptions  of  objects; 
therefore,  though  colour  is  a  necessary  condition  of  real 
objects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  conception  of  objects. 

"  Lastly,  I  would  adduce  in  proof  the  varying  strength 
in  different  minds  of  the  idea  of  number.  Thus,  let  us 
suppose  ourselves  entering  a  well-filled  room.  That 
room  must  have  a  definite  number  of  people  in  it,  and 
there  are  persons  in  whom  the  conception  of  number 
is  so  strong  and  accurate  that  they  can  at  once  perceive 
how  many  individuals  are  present ;  nor  can  they  conceive 
of  any  collection  of  persons,  perhaps,  without  mentally 
supplying  a  given  number ;  but  the  ordinary  mind  would 
neither  perceive  this  in  the  first  instance,  nor  conceive  it 
in  the  other,  and  yet  would  certainly  possess  a  positive, 
though  indistinct,  perception  and  conception  of  the  as- 
sembly. Now,  that  abstraction  of  certain  conditions  to 
which  some  minds  are  driven  by  their  weakness  may  be 
possible  to  others  (not  all)  by  strength  in  another  direc- 
tion. I  thus,  for  myself,  positively  deny  the  incapaci^ 
which  Mr  Calderwood  ascribes  to  the  race,  of  thinking 
an  object  not  green,  for  instance,  except  by  thinking  it 
brown,  or  yellow,  or  some  other  colour.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  evidently  haa  this  power  of  simply  ihinkmg 
away  conditions,  or  he  would  not  so  often  refer  to  it; 
for  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  jor  grants  a  capaci^  of 
this  kind. 

"  liet  us  now  apply  this  principle  to  the  question  we 
are  treating.  I  think  of  an  object,  conceiving  it  of  a 
certain  size.  I  go  on  for  a  time  enlarging  my  concep- 
tfoD,  but  aLviaya  ()L^'iiYi^^\x,^«k.\u.^bAving expanded 
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my  coDception  to  its  utmost  bounds  (I  am  now  viewing 
it,  of  course,  subjectively),  I  drop,  as  it  were,  the  idea  of 
limit  altogether,  and  thus  attach  to  my  coiicepiion  tlie 
negative  idea  of  illimitation  or  infinitude.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  an  idea  of  the  inilefinite.  A3  1 
said  above,  we  may  have  an  {imperfect)  idea  of  a  fiiiiie 
object  without  any  defined  limit — that  is  properly  nn 
indefinite  idea ;  but,  in  this  second  case,  I  not  only  attacli 
no  particular  outline  to  my  object,  but  I  abstract  from  it 
entirely  the  idea  of  outline  or  bound.  I  believe,  thcie- 
fore,  that,  so  iar  as  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  a  mei^e 
negation,  we  may  not  only  form  it  in  our  minds  as  an 
abstract  notion,  but  we  may  really  attach  it  to  a  certain 
object,  material  or  immaterial. 

But,  it  may  be  objected — returning  to  the  process  de- 
tailed above — you  conceived  your  object  up  to  a  certain 
length  ;  you  grasped  it  in  your  mind ;  but  at  last  you 
let  it  go,  after  first  depriving  it  of  finileness.  That  ob- 
ject extends  immeasurably  bej^ond  the  sphere  of  your 
conception;  that  portion  of  its  existence,  therefore,  yoti 
have  not  conceived.  This,  of  course,  I  must  admit.  All 
that  I  can  say,  therefore,  i?,  that  I  may  have  had  certain 
true  notions  of  an  infinite  object  apart  from  its  infinitude: 
in  so  far  as  this  is  a  positive  attribute,  I  hare  not  con- 
ceived its  infinity — not,  therefore,  fully  conceived  the 
object  itself.  It  is  here  that  Mr  Calderwood  appears  to 
me  to  be  at  fault.  His  theory  of  the  impossibility  <<i 
thinking  away  one  positive  quality  without  thinking 
another,  has  led  him  to  draw  from  the  fact,  that  wc  can 
and  do  think  certain  objects  as  not  finite,  the  false  con- 
clusion that  we  have  conceived  them  as  positively  infinite. 
Now,  while  the  only  notion  ice  can  form  of  the  infinite 
is  merely  negative,  I  believe — nor  does  Sir  "William  him- 
2f 
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self  contradict  the  assertion — that  there  ia  a  notion  of  tie 
infinite  wliich  is  positive,  and  infinity  ia  itself  a  reality. 
Bat  of  this  we  can  only  speak  as  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity in  algebra :  the  Divine  mind  alone,  we  may  presume, 
can  compass  it  as  an  actuality.  To  this  reality  of  the 
Infinite,  natural  religion  bears  witness.  Thus,  not  only 
will  God  exist  for  an  eternity  to  come,  bnt  at  this  mo- 
ment He  has  existed  from  eternity :  His  age  ie  infinite. 
Not  only  toill  there  be  no  limit  to  the.  ideas  of  the  Divine 
mind,  but,  as  an  eternal  past  and  an  eternal  future  are 
ever  present  to  that  mind,  the  ideas  it  now  and  ever  con- 
tains are  infinite.  This  positive  idea  of  the  Infinite  is 
by  us  tUterttf  unattainable.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
perhaps  correct  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  the  Infinite. 
To  know  tlie  infinite  God,  and  to  know  the  infinite  in 
itself,  are  two  distinct  things.  This  distinction  seems 
to  have  escaped  Mr  Calderwood.  He  frankly  admits 
that  we  do  not  know  the  Infinite  in  all  its  extent ;  but 
lie  maintains  that '  we  have  a  knowledge,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  Infinite.'  But  just  as  a  blind  man  may  know, 
love,  and  cherish  many  visible  objects,  but  does  not  in 
the  least  know  or  conceive  the  visible,  so  may  we  know 
and  love  the  infinite  God,  and  yet,  so  far  as  any  positive 
conception  is  concerned,  be  utterly  destitute  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite.  But  also,  as  the  blind  man  may, 
in  another  and  most  satisfactory  sense,  knote  that  there 
is  such  a  reality  as  the  visible,  so  may  we,  the  finite, 
know  that  there  is  an  infinite  God, 

"  I  turn  now  to  a  particular  train  of  argument,  insti- 
tuted by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  '  We  cannot,'  he  aajs, 
'  conceive  either  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  abso- 
lute non-commencement  of  time  or  existence ;  yet  of 
these  contraiicWnea  orife  TO.■^ul^.  V,  Iraa.'    He  reduces  the 
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idea  of  cause  to  the  first  impotence,  which  appears  vio- 
lated by  the  Libertarian  view ;  whiie  tliat  of  Necessity 
overlooks  inconceivability  of  infinite  non-commencement. 
Both  are  unthinkable;  but  the  former  has  the  express 
affirmation  of  consciousness.  Let  us  now  examine  if 
both  be  equally  untliinkable.  The  truest  view  I  have 
met  with  of  Time  and  Space  (wbieh,  you  will  see,  I  owe 
to  Elizabeth)  regards  them  not  as  realities,  but  as  evei- 
unrolling  possibilities.  We  may,  by  the  process  of  ab- 
straction, do  away  with  all  existence,  even  that  of  the 
Supreme  Himself,  and  still  these  two  infinite  possibilities 
will  remain  intact.  Let  us  take  now  the  idea  of  Time, 
Its  notion  precedes  that  of  existence,  as  possibility  pre- 
cedes actuality,  and  this  possibility  cannot  be  limited 
(ill  other  words,  time  cannot  be  supposed  to  begin  or  end) 
but  by  means  of  its  opposite — i.  e.,  an  impossibility  of 
existence.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  abstract 
impossibility,  because,  to  be  conceived  at  all,  a  thing 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  abstractly  impossible.  This 
constitutes  the  one  inconceivability,  which  we  perceive 
to  be  an  absolute. one,  and  to  apply  to  the  Creator  as 
well  as  to  the  creature.  No  intelligence  ever  can  con- 
ceive time  beginning  or  ending,  because  time,  Jn  its  very 
nature,  is  an  nnbeginning,  unending  possibility  ;  and  that 
which  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  we  may  well  say  is 
not.  Let  us  pass  now  to  the  other  inconceivability. 
We  cannot  conceive  lime  as  not  beginning  or  as  not 
ending.  Now,  if  we  apply  the  process  before  applied  to 
extension  to  this  other  species  of  quantity — protension — 
I  think  we  shall  see  that,  while  we  cannot  conceive — 
that  is,  grasp  in  our  minds — this  inexhaustible  possibi- 
lity which  we  call  time,  we  can  attach  to  it  the  negative 
notion  of  inexhaustibility — nay,  we  must  so  conceive  of 
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it,  and   are  by  no  means   driven    to   the   expedient  of 
choosing  between  two  ef[u.illy  unlhinliablQ  hyixitheses, 

"  If  my  reasoning  here  ia  sound,  the  argument  to 
which  logic  drove  Sir  William,  as  a  last  resort,  indepen- 
dent of  the  moral  argument  {which  I  do  not  here  con- 
sider) to  prove  the  liberty  of  the  will,  ia  taken  away. 
Tlie  human  mind  is  not '  impotent '  to  conceive  absolute 
commencement  of  created  objects.  Just  aa  by  keeping 
in  abeyance  certain  powers  of  the  mind,  we  may  form 
an  image  wanting  the  physiail  conditions  of  form  and 
colour,  BO  may  we  form  one  without  the  metaphysical 
condition  of  inhering  as  an  effect  in  a  deeper  reality 
which  is  its  cause.  But,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  mind 
fully  exercised  perceives  the  essential  necessity  of  the 
subtracted  physical  qualities,  bo  does  it  by  a  peculiar 
faculty — that  of  causaiion — refer  all  derived  objects  to 
an  original,  a  something  beyond  and  behind  them  in 
which  they  exist.  For  Mr  Calderwood  has  well  pointed 
out,  that  the  causal  judgment  not  only  seeks  to  account 
for  change  or  beginning  of  derived  existence,  but  for 
continuance  or  the  absence  of  change.  Now,  the  Liber- 
tarian system,  which  represents  millions  upon  millioua 
of  distinct  phenomena  (creature  volitions)  aa  starting, 
unconnected  and  uncansed,  from  chaotic  nothing  into  life, 
appears  to  me  to  be  compatible  only  with  the  voluntaiy 
or  involnnlaiy  abnegation  of  one  of  the  highest  faculties 
ol"  the  human  intellect;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  Xeces- 
sity  represents  that  to  which  the  human  faculliea  inevi- 
tably point,  if  they  do  not  attain.  The  one  system 
contradicls  reason,  the  other  transcends  ir." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  FRIEDRICD  8CHELLIXG. 

"  P.  26,  '  In  the  last  and  highest  instance  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  being  ((£c\)n)  than  willing.  To  will  is 
to  have  a  spring  of  being  (Urfc^^n),  and  with  this  alone 
fit  in  all  the  attributes  of  being — self-existence  (@tunb> 
loftgfeit),  eternity,  independence  of  time,  self-assertion. 

"  P.  29.  '  The  real  and  living  idea  (of  freedom)  is,  that 
it  is  a  power  for  good  and  evil.  This  is  the  point  of  ihe 
deepest  difficulty  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  freedom  .  .  . 
which  all  systems  treat.  But  certainly  the  strangest  of 
all  is  the  idea  of  immanation ;  for  eirher  there  is  a  real 
evil  supposed,  when  it  is  inevitable  that  evil  be  placed 
in  the  infinite  substance  or  original  will,  whereby  the 
idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being  is  entirely  subverted,  or  in 
some  manner  the  reality  of  evil  is  denied,  whereby  at 
once  the  real  conception  of  freedom  vanishes.  Not  less, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  if,  between  God  and  the  nni- 
verse  even  the  remotest  connexion  is  assumed ;  for  if 
this  is  limited  to  the  mere  so-called  concursus,  or  that 
necessary  co-operation  of  God,  in  order  to  the  action  of 
the  creature,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  dependence  of  this 
last  upon  God,  must  be  assumed,  though  freedom  be  also 
maintained,  in  this  case  God  still  appears  undeniably  the 
co-author  of  evil,  since  permission  in  ihe  case  of  an 
entirely  dependent  being  is  not  much  better  than  co-oge- 
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ration,  or  there  must  equally  be,  in  one  fashion  or  another, 
a  denial  of  the  reality  of  evil.  The  proposition,  that  all 
that  is  positive  in  the  creature  comes  from  God,  most 
also  in  this  scheme  l>e  asserted.  Let  it  then  be  asaomed 
there  is  in  evil  something  positive;  then  this  positive 
thing  comes  from  God,  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  The 
positive  element  in  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  positive,  is  good. 
By  this,  evil  is  not  done  away  with,  though  neither  ia  it 
explained.  For  if  that  which  really  exists  in  evil  is  good, 
whence  comes  that  wherein  this  existing  thing  is,  the 
basis  which  properly  constitutes  the  evil?'  He  then 
considers  the  notion,  which  he  maintains  was  Spinoza's 
real  view,  that  evil  is  only  a  negative  thing,  a  lesser 
good ;  but  asks,  if  the  positive  thing  which  comes  from 
G^d  be  freedom,  or  a  power  to  choose  evil  (or  lesser 
good)  as  well  as  good,  how  can  a  power  for  evil  come 
from  God  ?  He  then  turns  to  Dualism.  '  But  this 
system,  if  it  be  really  conceived  as  the  doctrine  of  two 
distinct  and  opposedly  independent  principles,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  dislocation  and  desperation.  Yet,  if  the 
evil  principle  be  in  any  sense  regarded  as  dependent  on 
the  good,  then  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  flowing  of  evil 
out  of  good  is  concentrated  indeed  in  one  Being,  but  is 
tliereby  increased  rather  than  lessened.  Even  should  it 
be  assumed  that  this  second  being  was  first  created  good, 
and  by  his  own  fault  fell  off  from  his  original  being,  still 
does  the  iirst  capacity  for  God-opposing  action  in  all 
former  systems  remain  inexplicable.  Then  if  one  shonld 
finally  do  away  with  not  only  the  identity  but  all  con- 
nexion of  the  universe  with  God  —  its  whole  present 
existence,  and  thus  consider  the  world  as  separated  from 
God — this  separation  must  either  be  an  inyoluntarf  one 
on  the  BideoE  ^m^,W^Ttnx.Q^lh&  aide  of  God;  and 
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thoE  it  was  through  God  they  passed  into  wretchedness 
and  evil ;  and  God  is,  therefore,  the  Author  of  this  con- 
dition. Or  it  is  involuntary  on  both  sides,  perhaps 
caused  by  excess  of  being,  as  some  express  it :  quite  an 
untenable  proposition.  Or  it  is  voluntary  on  the  side  of 
things,  a  severment  from  God,  therefore  the  consequence 
of  a  fault  j  then  this  iirst  fault  was  in  itself  evil,  and 
furnishes,  therefore,  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil.' 

"  Having  thus  stated  the  difficulties  of  other  systems, 
he  soon  after  gives  his  own,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
shall  seek  to  condense  here,  always  using  his  own  words. 
Natural  philosophers  have  distinguished  between  being 
as  it  exists,  and  being  as  it  ia  a  foundation  of  existence. 

"  P  37.  '  As  nothing  is  before  or  out  of  God,  He 
must  have  the  foundation  of  His  existence  in  Himself. 
To  this  agree  all  philosophers ;  but  they  speak  of  this 
foundation  as  of  a  bare  idea,  and  do  not  make  it  any- 
thing real  and  actual.  This  ground  of  His  existence 
which  God  has  in  Himself,  is  not  God  absolutely  con- 
sidered, for  it  is  only  the  ground  of  His  existence — it  is 
nature  in  God— an  entity  inseparable  from  Him,  indeed, 
but  still  distinct.  There  is  here  no  first  and  no  last,  for 
everything  mutually  presupposes,  and  is  presupposed; 
nothing  is  the  other,  nor  can  be  without  the  other.  God 
has  in  Himself  an  inner  ground  of  existence,  which  so 
far  precedes  Him  aa  existing;  but  then  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  Pnus  of  the  ground;  while  the  ground, 
even  as  snch,  could  not  be,  if  God  did  not  actu  exist.  .  .  . 
With  respect  to  things,  the  idea  of  a  becoming  (iti 
2Betbcn6)  is  that  which  alone  consists  with  the  nature 
of  things.  But  they  cannot  become  in  God,  absolutely 
considered,  because  they  toto  genere — or,  more  properly 
speaking,  infinitely — differ  from  Him,    In  order  to  be  , 
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separate  from  God,  they  most  originate  in  a  different 
foundation  from  Him.  But  as  nothing  can  be  ont  of 
God,  therefore  this  contradiction  can  only  in  this  way  he 
reconciled,  that  things  have  their  ground  in  that  which 
in  God  is  not  Himself— i.  e.,  in  what  is  the  ground  of 
His  existence.  If  we  desire  to  bring  this  nearer  to 
human  apprehension,  we  may  say,  it  is  the  longing 
which  the  eternal  one  feels  to  produce  itself.  It  is  not 
that  one  itself,  but  is  co-etemal  with  it.  It  desires  to 
produce  God,  that  is  the  unfathomable  Unity,  but  so  far 
is  not  itself  Unity,  &c.,  &c.  But  because  this  entity 
[93(|cii]  (original  nature)  is  notliing  other  than  the  eter- 
nal ground  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  must,  therefore, 
contain  within  itself,  though  concealed,  the  being  of  God, 
as  a  bright  life-glance  in  a  depth  of  darkness.  But  the 
longing,  when  aroused  by  Reason,  still  strives  to  retain 
within  itself  the  life-glance  which  it  has  seized,  and  to 
shut  itself  up  within  itself,  so  that  there  ever  remains  a 
basis  (®run^).' 

"  P.  46.  '  Man  by  this,  that  he  springs  from  the  basis, 
has  in  himself  a  principle  whicli,  relative  to  God,  is  in- 
dependent ;  but  by  this,  that  even  this  principle — with- 
out, on  this  account,  ceasing  on  the  side  of  the  basis  to 
be  dark — is  glorified  in  the  light,  a  higher  thing  arises 
at  the  same  lime  in  him,  the  Spirit* 

"  P.  47.  '  But  in  the  uttered  word  the  Spirit  mani- 
fests itself — I.  e.,  God  as  actu  existing.  As  the  sotd 
is  the  living  identity  of  the  two  principles,  it  is  spirit, 
and  spirit  is  in  God.  Was  the  identity  of  both  prin- 
ciples (light  and  darkness)  in  the  spirit  of  man  as  in- 
dissoluble as  in  God,  then  there  were  no  distinction 
— i.  e.,  God,  as  Spirit,  would  not  be  made  manifest 
That  union,  t.het«{oi«,  "wludi  in.  God  is  indissoluble 
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must  in  nitin  be  dissoluble;  and  this  is  the  possibility 
of  good  and  evil.  The  actuality  of  evil  is  quite  an- 
other subject  of  investigation.  That  principle,  emerging 
OQt  of  the  ground  of  nature,  whereby  man  is  different 

from  God,  18  selfity By  aelfity  being  spirit,  it 

rises  out  of  the  creaturely  into  the  super-creaturely;  it  is 
will,  which  contemplates  itself  in  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom, and  is  no  more  an  instrument  of  the  universal  will 
operating  in  nature,  but  is  above,  and  external  to,  all 
nature.  As  it  is  spirit,  selfity  is  free  of  both  principles 
(light  and  darkness).  But  this  selfity  or  self-will  is 
only  spirit,  and  thus  free  or  above  nature,  as  it  is  really 
changed  into  the  original  will  (the  light).  But  as  it 
has  spirit,  if  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  eternal  love,  selfity 
can  separate  itself  from  the  light,  or  the  single  will  can 
struggle  to  be  as  a  particular  will  that  whicli  it  only  is 
in  identity  with  the  universal  will — to  be  that  which  it 
only  is  while  remaining  in  the  centre  also  in  the  peri- 
phery— as  a  creature.' 

"  P.  61.  *  We  have  deduced  the  idea  and  the  possi- 
bility of  evil  from  the  first  foundation,  and  sought  to 
develop  the  common  basis  of  this  doctrine,  which  lies  in 
the  distinction  between  the  existing  and  that  which  is  a 
ground  of  existence.  But  the  possibility  does  not  in- 
clude the  reality,  which  is  properly  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  investigation.  As  it  is  an  undeniable 
actuality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  the 
manifestation  of  God.  For  if  God  as  Spirit  ts  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  the  two  principles,  and  the  same  union 
is  only  realised  in  the  spirit  of  man,  then  if  they  in  this 
last  were  as  inseparable  as  in  God,  man  would  not  be 
distinguished  from  God ;  he  would  be  lost  in  God,  and 
there  were  no  manifestation  and  going  forth  of  love.   For 
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every  entity  can  only  be  revealed  by  its  opposite,  love 
by  hatred,  union  by  division.' 

"  P.  63.  '  Man  is  placed  on  that  snmmit  where  he 
possesses  the  source  of  self-determination  equally  to- 
wards good  and  evil ;  the  union  of  the  two  principles  in 
him  is  not  a  ueceaaary,  but  a  free  one.  He  stands  at  the 
parting-point :  whatever  he  chooses,  it  is  his  own  deed  j 
but  he  cannot  remain  in  uncertainty,  because  God  must 
necessarily  reveal  Himself,  and  because  in  creation  geue- 
rally  notliing  doubtful  can  continue.  Yet  it  seems  as  if 
he  could  not  come  out  of  his  uncertainty,  just  because 
it  is  uncertainty.  There  must,  tlierefore,  be  a  common 
ground  of  solicitation,  temptation  to  evil,  were  it  only  to 
make  the  two  principles  living  ones  within  him — that  is, 
to  make  him  conacious  of  them.  Now  it  appears  [at 
first]  as  if  the  solicitation  to  evil  must  itself  spring  from 
a  bad  foundation.' 

"  P.  64.  '  But  we  have  once  and  again  shewn  that 
evil,  as  such,  can  only  arise  in  the  creature,  because  only 
in  it  can  the  two  principles  of  light  and  darkness  be 
united  in  a  separable  manner.  The  primary  basis  can- 
not be  evil,  because  in  it  there  is  no  duality  of  principles. 
Neither  can  we  assume  a  created  spirit  who,  himself 
&llen,  should  tempt  man  to  his  ruin ;  for  how  evil  first 
arose  in  the  creature,  is  the  very  question  we  have  to 
answer.  We  have  nothing  given  us,  therefore,  for  the 
explanation  of  evil  but  the  existence  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples in  God.  God  as  a  Spirit  (the  eternal  union  of 
both)  is  the  purest  love ;  but  in  love  there  can  never  be 
a  will  towards  evil.  But  God  himself,  that  He  may  be, 
requires  a  ground,  which,  however,  is  not  out  of,  but  ui 
Him,  and  has  in  Him  a  nature,  which,  though  belonging 
to  Him,  ia  yet  dJB^)aicX.&<^m.  U.\m.    The  will  of  love  and 
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the  will  of  the  basis  are  two  distinct  wills,  which  each 
exists  apart ;  but  the  will  of  love  cannot  resist  the  will  of 
the  basis,  nor  do  it  away,  otherwise  it  must  resist  itself. 
This  sufferance  of  the  basis  to  operate,  is  the  only  think- 
able idea  of  permission,  which,  in  its  usually  maintained 
relation  towards  men,  is  completely  untenable.  N^or  can 
the  will  of  the  basis  violate  loye,  nor  desire  it,  though 
it  may  often  appear  to  do  so,' 

"  P.  76.  '  The  usual  idea  of  freedom,  which  represents 
it  as  a  completely  undetermined  power,  to  choose  one  or 
the  other  of  two  contradictorily  opposed  things  without 
any  determining  grounds,  simply  because  it  has  been 
willed,  has,  indeed,  in  idea,  the  sanction  of  the  original 
indifference  of  the  human  being;  but,  when  applied  to 
particular  applications,  leads  to  the  greatest  absurdities. 
To  be  able,  without  any  actuating  motives,  to  decide  be- 
tween A  and  — A,  were,  lo  tell  the  truth,  only  a  privi- 
lege to  act  quite  irrationally,  and  would  scarcely,  to  his 
advantage,  distinguish  man  from  the  beast  of  Buridan, 
which,  according  to  the  defender  of  this  notion  of  free- 
dom, was  obliged  to  starve  between  two  heaps  of  hay 
equal  in  point  of  distance,  size,  and  quality,  just  because 
it  had  not  this  privilege  of  free-will.  The  only  argument 
for  this  idea  rests  on  the  fact,  that,  e.g.,  every  one  has  it 
in  his  power  to  draw  in  or  stretch  otit  his  arm,  without 
any  fiirther  motive ;  for  if  you  say  he  extends  his  arm 
just  to  shew  his  free-will,  lie  might  have  done  this  as 
well  by  drawing  it  in ;  the  motive  to  prove  his  position 
can  only  determine  him  to  do  one  or  the  other.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  case  of  indifference,  &c. — A  perfectly  vicious 
mode  of  argumentation,  as  it  founds  on  ignorance  of  the 

determining  reason  its  non-existence Accident ' 

impossible,  is  opposed  to  reason,  as  the  necessary  tutil 
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of  the  whole ;  and  if  freedom  19  only  to  be  rescued  by 
means  of  the  completely  accidental  character  of  particular 
acts,  it  is  not  to  be  rescued  at  all.'  He  then  speaks  of 
determinism,  or  the  doctrine  of  ordinary  necessity,  and 
says,  if  there  were  no  higher  system  tlian  either,  the  latter 
were  undeniably  the  preferable, 

"P.  78,  '  Idealism  has  been  the  first  system  to  raise 
the  doctrine  of  fi-eedom  to  the  region  where  alone  it  is 
intelligible.  The  rational  being  of  every  essence,  and 
especially  of  man,  is,  according  to  it,  external  to  all 
causal  connexion,  as  external  to,  and  beyond  all  time. 
It  can  never,  therefore,  be  determined  by  anything  which 
goes  before  it ;  for  it  rather  itself  precedes  every  other 
thing  that  is,  or  becomes  in  it,  not  so  much  aa  relates  to 
time  as  to  conception,  as  absolute  unity,  which  must 
ever  have  been  whole  and  complete,  in  order  tliat  the 
particular  act  or  determination  in  it  be  possible.  But  if 
this  idea  be  assumed,  it  appears  that  the  following  may 
justly  be  inferred  therefrom.  The  free  act  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  rational  nature  Ontclligibel)  of  man. 
But  it  is  necessarily  a  determinate  act — e.^.,  a  good  or  a 
bad  one.  But  from  absolute  in  determination  to  the  deter- 
mined there  is  no  transition.' 

"  He  then  unfolds  his  own  view. 

"  P.  81.  '  Man  in  his  original  creation  is,  as  has  been 
shewn,  an  undetermined  being;  he  himself  alone  can 
determine  himself.  But  this  determination  cannot  occur 
in  time;  it  coincides  with  what  is  out  of  all  time,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  first  creation,  although  an  act  distinct 
from  it,  Man,  though  bom  in  time,  was  created  in  the 
beginning  of  creation — the  great  centre.  The  deed, 
whereby  his  time-life  is  determined,  does  not  itself 
belong  to  time,  Wt  \a  eXeit^xv^ .    ll  d.<Ks  aot  precede  liie 
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nor  time,  bnt  runs  through  time,  unseized  hy  it,  as  a 
deed,  according  to  its  nature,  eternal.  By  means  of  it 
the  life  of  man  readies  to  the  beginning  of  creation ; 
therefore,  he  himself  by  it  ia  out  of  iLe  created,  is  fi^ee, 
and  himself  an  everlasting  beginning.  However  incon- 
ceivable this  may  appear,  according  to  ordinary  modes  of 
thought,  yet  is  there  in  every  man  a  feeling  harmonising 
therewith,  that  what  he  is  he  has  been  from  all  eternity.' 

"  P.  82.  '  That  Judas  should  be  tlic  betrayer  of  Christ 
is  wliat  neither  himself  nor  any  other  creature  could 
change ;  yet  did  he  not  betray  him  by  constraint,  but 
willingly  and  in  complete  freedom.  This  free  act,  h  hitli 
becomes  a  necessity,  cannot,  indeed,  present  ilsclf  to 
consciousness,  as  it  precedes  and  forms  it  as  well  as 
being ;  but  still  it  is  not  an  act  of  which  man  retains  no 
consciousness  whatever,  since  lie — who,  perhaps,  in  order 
to  excuse  an  unjust  action  says.  After  all,  that  is  what 
I  am— knows  very  well,  that  it  is  by  his  fault  iie  is  so, 
however  truly  he  may  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  him 
to  act  otherwise.  As  in  creation  there  is  the  utmost 
harmony,  and  nothing  of  that  separation  and  succession 
which  we  are  obliged  to  assume,  hut  the  later  co-operates 
with  the  earlier,'  &c. 

"  P.  8G.  '  There  appears  to  be  but  one  ground  of  ob- 
jection which  may  be  adduced  against  this  view — this, 
that,  tor  the  present  life,  at  least,  it  precludes  all  cJiange 
oil  the  part  of  man  from  evil  to  good,  or  the  reverse. 
But  let  it  be  the  case  that  human  aid  (some  aid  man 
always  needs)  determines  him  to  the  change  to  good,  yet 
this  very  thing  that  he  lends  himself  to  this  operation  of 
the  good,  and  does  not  positively  shut  it  out,  was  in- 
cluded in  that  original  act  whereby  he  is  what  lie  is,  and  < 
nothing  else.     Therefore,  in  the  man  whereiu  this  tran»>J 
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mutation  has  not  already  taken  place,  but  in  whom  tte 
good  principle  has  not  fully  expired,  the  inner  voice  of 
hia  (as  respects  himself  as  he  now  is)  better  nature  nevei 
ceases  to  incite  him ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  an  actual  and 
determining  change  he  can  find  peace  in  his  inmost 
nature,  and,  as  if  he  were  now  doing  satisfaction  to  the 
ori^nal  idea,  feels  reconciled  with  his  guardian  angel.' 

"  I  have  given  a  good  deal,  you  see,  that  is  not  Schel- 
ling's  own  views.  The  truth  is,  hisforU  lies,  I  think,  in 
reiuting  others  rather  than  in  presenting  anything  pre- 
ferable himself.  How  well  he  shews,  for  instance,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  theory  of  God's  permitting 
evil  as  to  freeing  Him  from  participation  in  it.  And 
how  forcibly  does  he  point  out  the  impossibility  of  the 
transition  from  absolute  inde termination  to  determination. 
In  order  to  determine,  man  must  be  himself  determined. 
But  how  extraordinary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method 
by  which  he  himself  gets  out  of  the  dilemma !  He  thinks 
it  required  by  equity,  and  that  feeling  of  responsibility 
which  man  possesses,  that  he  should  have  been  created 
indifferent  towards  good  and  evil— for  freedom  that  he 
have  a  power  of  choosing  either ;  bnt  how,  as  he  himself 
asks  at  another  time,  can  he  pass  from  indifference  to 
volition?  Is  it  by  something  within  himself,  or  some- 
thing without  ?  If  the  former,  where  is  the  indifference  ? 
If  the  latter,  where  the  freedom? — according  to  Schelling's 
view,  not  mine.  If  that  outer  solicitation  he  speaks  of 
necessarily  prevails — and  one  would  think  he  must  main- 
tain so,  or  he  would  not  thus  accoimt  for  the  universality 
of  sin — this  temptation  being  certainly  in  its  origin  ex- 
ternal to  the  will — in  other  words,  the  creature  not  being 
able  to  help  it — what  is  the  difference,  so  far  as  respon- 
sibility  is  ooncemei,  \«,\.^eR.u  mi  isA\ffwe.iM»  which 
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Decessarilj  gives  way  to  a  bias,  and  a  primitive  neces- 
sary bias?  If  this  solicitation  is  not  necessary — or  if,  as 
seems  to  be  Scbelling's  view,  while  necessarily  yielding 
to  it  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spirit  can,  in  its  half-con- 
scious state,  choose  to  have  that  darkness  more  or  less 
transmuted  into  light  by  union  with  the  better  spirit — 
how  came  one  spirit  to  choose  this  and  another  not,  if 
there  was  no  original  difference  between  them?  The 
intellectual  difficulties  in  free-will  are  not  in  the  least 
diminished  by  being  put  back  to  a  time  beyond  all  time, 
The  truth  is,  Schelling  was  misled  throughout  by  two 
erroneous  notions,  to  start  from,  in  which  he  constantly 
persisted.  The  first,  that  it  marred  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  God  to  have  anything  to  do  with  evil;  the 
second,  that  for  freedom  it  was  necessary  there  should 
be  no  bias.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  fanciful 
scheme  was  mainly  framed  in  order  to  provide  a  solution 
for  those  two  great  problems — the  reconciling  of  the 
existence  of  evil  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and 
human  freedom  with  cosmal  necessity.  With  respect  to 
the  first  problem,  we  have  seen  his  objections  to  other 
theories,  and  find  that  he  himself  holds  that,  1.  Evil  is 
a  positive  thing ;  and,  2.  It  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  will  of  God,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  differs 
from  that  ManicliKan  doctrine  of  two  eternally  contrary 
principles,  which,  however,  lie  repudiates  as  utterly  un- 
tenable. Schelling,  indeed,  did  not  believe  in  two  goda, 
but  in  one,  and  that  a  perfectly  holy  one ;  and  yet,  as 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  perfections  of  this  one  holy 
Being  with  tJie  undeniable  existence  of  evil,  which  he 
believes  to  be  impossible  under  the  supposition  of  any 
derivation  of  the  human  will  or  moral  nature  from  God,  ^ 
he  actually  gives   these  an  independent   and  etuoAl    S 
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foundation — he  thuB  turns  his  ChristiaDO-deiam  into  <> 
species  of  polytheism ;  for  under  his  hypothesis  wouU 
not  men  be  gods — self-exiatent  beings?  Indeed,  while 
Schelling  maintains  in  a  sense  that  nothing  can  exist 
out  of  the  Deity,  when  we  learn  what  this  Deity  is  in 
which  the  creature  exists,  and  liow  in  other  places  he 
terms  it  Nature  and  the  One  Substance  (bo^  (Sine),  and 
how  it  is  external  to  the  personality  and  the  will  of  God: 
and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regards  the  so-called 
creature  aa  possessing  longing,  and  selfity,  and  spirit,  and 
— that  which  contains  more  of  existence  than  anything 
else — will,  entirely  independent  of  God  as  acta  existing, 
there  remains  little  in  the  problems  of  tlie  univei^e  to 
necessitate  the  hypothesis  of  a  personal  God  at  all ;  nor, 
therefore,  as  accounting  for  actuality  and  satisfying  the 
inklhct  (as  respects  the  heart  it  is  far  better),  does  Schel- 
ling's  scheme  appear  much  superior  to  Atheism. 

In  order  to  reconcile  his  second  supposed  necessity 
with  that  which  he  bo  clearly  saw  that  the  will  should 
have  something  to  determine  it^which  something  must 
be  in  the  man  himself,  and  yet  not  in  the  man  before  he 
willed — he  fell  upon  the  extraordinary  expedient,  the 
annulling  of  wliat  is  involved  in  the  primary  idea  of 
time, )'.  c,  succession.  According  to  him,  the  character 
ffhicli  succeeded  tlie  will  [jrompted  that  will,  yet  that 
original  will  formed  all  the  future  character.  If  a  man 
is  to  maintain  such  absurdity  as  this,  I  should  delibe- 
rately say,  he  might  as  well  assert  that  one  and  two 
make  four.  Because  one  segment  of  the  great  eternity 
has  been  insulated  and  called  time,  and  Schelling  deals 
of  things  which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
etemily  bej'ond  that,  therefore  lie  seems  to  think  himself 
at  liberty  to  \io\alfc  o\a  '[iR.caeftax-j  •a^ft.caijt.i.Qna  of  abstract 
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time.  Thus  he  speaks  of  a  becomiog — a  cieation — nay, 
a  prodnciog  of  God  himself;  all  which  ideas  necessarily 
soggest  that  of  an  etemitj  preceding  these  several  acts 
or  occurrences.  But  no !  These  things  date  from  the 
beginning — that  is,  there  was  no  time  before  them. 
Now,  I  am  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  such  a  gift 
as  intuition;  but  I  do  deny  that  the  working  of  any 
genuine  gift  of  God  can  be  traced  in  the  production  of 
sheer  nonsense.  Every  separate  intellectual  power  has 
ita  own  province :  the  sense  of  sight  jcdges  of  visible 
objects ;  that  of  hearing,  of  sounds ;  the  musical  faculty 
takes  in  a  range  of  feelings  all  its  own,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  translated  into  another  sphere;  but  no  faculty 
contradicts  another,  all  is  harmony  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  this  harmony  which  is  so  conspicuous  elsewhere 
will  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  the  sphere  of  the  highest 
and  most  important  truth.  Intuition  may  inform  where 
the  reasoning  faculty  is  silent— it  may  elevate  the  soul 
to  a  sphere  where  reason  cannot  soar ;  but  assuredly  it 
will  not  intrude  into  reason's  own  domain,  and  contradict 
its  plainest  assertions.  Schelling  was  doubtless  a  man 
of  splendid  abilities;  but,  so  far  as  the  elucidation  of 
truth  was  concerned,  they  were  worse  than  useless,  for 
the  want  of  a  little  common  sense  in  their  application ; 
for  common  sense  is  the  unreplaceable  foundation  of 
much  that  rises  far  beyond  its  region.  This  sole  work 
of  his  that  I  have  read,  but  which,  I  imagine,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  man,  I  should  describe 
as  a  tissue  of  fascinating  nonsense — fascinating,  by  dint 
of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  many  of  the  separate 
ideas,  but  nonsensical  on  account  of  the  inconsistency 
and  inconceivability  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

"  I  shall  make  one  oi  two  cursory  remarks  on  some  of   M 
2q  ■ 
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the  above  translated  propOBitions,  before  entering  on  a 
train  of  more  genen^  observation.  Wben  Scbelling 
aaserts,  '  Were  the  identic  of  both  principles  in  the 
spirit  of  man  as  indissoluble  as  in  God,'  &c,  a  sentiment 
repeated  a  little  further  on,  he  falls  into  the  gross  error 
of  confounding  similarity  with  identity.  Two  inanimate 
objects  might  be  so  perfectly  similar  that  no  eye  could 
distinguish  them  apart,  but  they  would  be  no  more  iden- 
tical than  the  most  diametrically  dissimilar;  and,  when 
they  were  together,  this  duality  would  be  clearly  per- 
ceived by  difference  of  position.  Thus,  though  a  created 
being  should  be  morally  perfectly  like  God,  there  would 
be  no  danger  on  that  account  of  his  being  confounded 
with  his  Creator. — It  is  a  mistake  very  usual  (Mr  Erskine 
and  his  school  are  greatly  chargeable  with  it)  to  confound 
metaphysical  with  moral  freedom.  There  are  a  few 
traces  of  this  in  Scbelling;  thus,  wben  he  begins  by 
saying,  selfity  is  spirit,  thus,  super-creaturely  free,  he 
understands  freedom  in  the  former  of  those  senses ;  but 
when  he  says  that  self-will  is  only  free,  aa  it  is  changed 
into  the  Original  will,  he  surely  alludes  to  that  moral 
freedom  which  tfae  lower  member  enjoys  when  it  will- 
ingly co-operatea  with  the  head.  This  freedom  is  quite 
incompatible  with  indifference ;  therefore  it  answers  not 
to  the  Libertarian  notion  of  free-will.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  spontaneity;  for  opposition  to  the  Supreme 
will  may  be  as  spontaneous  as  coincidence,  and,  there- 
fore, concerns  not  the  matter  of  treedom  as  understood 
by  Necessitarians.  It  is  in  itself  a  blessed  tiling,  and 
well  deserves  the  name  of  freedom,  which,  indeed,  is 
assigned  to  it  in  Scripture ;  bat  all  reasoning  is  ftitile 
which,  in  argument,  confounds  it  vith  either  of  the  other 
notions  of  Ubeity. 
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"  If  Schelling's  liberty  is  inconceivable,  his  necessity 
is  veiy  far-fetched  and  painful.  That  a  single  act  of 
will  in  the  far  eternity  should  have  so  determined  all  the 
particular  volitions  and  acts  of  a  lifetime,  inconsistent 
and  vacillating  as  these  often  appear,  is  certainly  difficult 
to  believe.  But,  it  may  be  said,  man  always  acts  ac- 
cordipg  to  his  nature.  Yes,  certainly,  according  to  his 
nature  at  the  time  being ;  but  that  nature  is  ever  chang* 
ing :  it  acts  on  the  will,  and  the  will  reacts  on  it ;  and 
outer  circumstances,  and  the  influence  and  the  will  of 
other  men,  and  of  spirits  good  and  bad,  and  of  God  him- 
self, are  ever  modifying  it.  All  this  has  been,  indeed, 
determined  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but  not, 
I  imagine,  by  any  one  act  of  God  himself,  seeing  it  was 
the  product  of  an  infinity  of  inferior  causes.  And  though 
this  scheme  were  possible,  how  melancholy  would  it  be ! 
Surely  the  dreariest  of  fatalities  to  have  one's  destiny 
shut  up  by  our  own  dateless  and  unconscious,  or  scarce 
conscious,  resolve !  A  puny  and  inharmonious  scheme 
also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which,  to  be  consistent,  should 
make  the  universal  order  and  harmony  a  thing  of  per- 
petual contrivance  and  patchwork ;  while  yet  the  un- 
deniable width  and  grandeur  of  Schelling's  ideas  comport 
not  with  such  an  explanation. 

"I  spoke  with  approbation  of  some  of  Schelling's 
separate  ideas.  That  of  a  pristine  state  of  innocence  in 
a  pre-existent  state,  is  one  to  which  I  have  long  inclined, 
unconnected,  however,  with  any  of  his  super-creaturely 
notions.  The  doctrines  of  fireedom  and  necessity  remain 
quite  unchanged  by  such  an  hypothesis ;  but  there  is 
something  pleasing  and  natural  in  the  thought,  that 
every  individual  essence,  as  it  first  springs  firom  the 
creative  band,  should  be  innocent ;  there  is  no  ground 
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in  Scripture,  any  more  than  reason,  for  the  soul's  lieing 
supposed  to  begin  to  be  when  it  enters  this  body ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are,  I  believe,  traces  in  revelation  of  an- 
other belief,  and  when  the  Scriptnres  are  better  unfolded, 
these  may  multiply.  In  the  Soofee  poetry,  which  keeps 
so  close  in  other  things  to  the  ancient  primitive  tradition, 
this  doctrine  of  pre-exiatence  abounds.  -        , 

"  What  is  most  attractive  in  this  scheme  of  Schelling's 
is  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  conditions  of  all  actua- 
lity by  certain  grand  elementary  powers,  and  the  calm 
and  complete  satisfaction  which  the  author  himself  feels 
in  the  solutions  he  offers.  The  causal  judgment  is  a 
highly  useful  and  honourable  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 
It  appears  to  have  been  given  to  raise  us  up  to  the  one 
real  power  in  the  universe.  We  feci  that  we  exist ;  we 
see  that  other  entities  do  so ;  we  are  conscious  that  it 
was  not  by  our  own  power  we  began,  or  continue,  to 
exist  and  to  energise;  and  we  conclude  the  same  with 
certainty  of  the  other  finite  existences  around  us.  Henoe 
we  are  led  to  infer  some  great  power  behind  all  these 
manifestations  to  account  for  them.  In  another  view, 
we  may  be  said  to  be  thus  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to 
reality.  Thus,  I  see  a  tree  that  has  been  felled.  Here 
is  an  effect  of  which  I  seek  the  cause.  First,  I  may 
think  of  the  axe :  in  a  certain  sense  it  has  power ;  then 
of  the  hand  that  wielded  the  axe ;  then  of  the  will  which 
prompted  the  hand ;  and,  finally,  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being  which  dictated  the  will.  Here  I  have  a 
succession  of  links  of  which  each  is  a  cause,  as  relates  to 
what  is  below ;  an  effect,  as  related  to  what  is  above  it 
Bnt  these  all  conduct  me  to  a  Cause  which  is  no  effect 
— the  great  Reality  fi-om  which  all  other  reality  springs. 
When  we  arrive  ^i«6,  cKowJatj  Vsa  %st\^«K^  \U  ^^ 
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work ;  for  we  can  find  behind  this  no  greater  power,  no 
greater  reality.     We  can  only  sink  from  the  summit  of 
the  real  down  the  backward  slope  of  the  merely  conceiv- 
able, bounded  at  the  bottom  by  the  boundless  chaos  of 
the  inconceivable.     But  the  faculty  of  causation,  like 
every  other  natural  power,  tends,  if  strong,  to  be  active 
when  it  should  be  passive.    And  thus  the  reflective  man 
is  apt  to  search  for  a  reason  or  cause  for  the  perfect 
accordance  of  fact  with  reason.      In  other  words,  he 
would  explain  why  the  character  and  attributes  of  Grod 
were  in  entire  harmony  with  the  eternal  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, beauty,  and  sublimity.    While  some  have  sought 
to  account  for  this,  by  making  reason  the  cause  of  fact, 
and  tlius  giving  it  an  active  potency  which  it  could  not 
as  such  possess,  others  have,  perhaps,  still  more  egregi- 
ously  erred  by  making  fact  the  cause  of  reason — t.  6., 
by  making  the  loiU  of  God  the  cause  of  all  moral  and 
intellectual  distinctions.     What  we  must  do  is,  to  accept 
of  both  tlie  fact  and  the  ideas  as  ultimate,  and  in  this 
way  we  can  rejoice  in  both.     Were  abstract  reason  the 
cause  of  good  in  this  sense,  that  beauty  and  propriety 
involved  in  their  very  idea  the  fact  of  a  God  and  a  uni- 
verse such  as  we  possess,  we  could  scarcely  rejoice  in 
these  last  as  we  may  now  that  we  can  contemplate  them 
as  separate.     And  if  the  fact  caused  the  ideas,  we  could 
neither  admire  the  one,  nor  delight  in  the  other.     Wc 
never  shall  be,  nor  need  wish  to  be,  able  to  account  for  the 
fact  of  God's  existence  along  with  its  suchness ;  but  we 
are  bound,  independently  altogether  of  revelation,  by  the 
laws  of  parsimony  and  beauty,  and  by  inference  from  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  universe,  to  trace  to  this  primeval 
fact  all  the  otlier  facts  in  creation.     Now,  Schelling 
neither   traces   reason   to   feet — i.  c,  arbitrary  will — 
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Deither  does  he  accoont  for  fiict — i. «.,  the  Divine  exist- 
ence and  Buchneea — hy  mere  reason,  or  what  is  called 
the  nature  of  things;  for  he  seema  to  have  felt  that  an 
idea  can  never  account  for  a  fact.  Bnt  we  gain  little  hy 
what  he  gives  na  in  return  aa  the  foundation  of  all,  a 
certain  vague  and  universal  potentiality.  Potentiality, 
so  long  as  it  iB  vague,  can  account  for  no  actual  result, 
because  it  can  produce  none.  For  it  to  produce  any 
definite  result  it  must  itself  be  definite — i.  c,  limited — 
and  it  can  only  be  limited  by  an  actual  existence,  in 
other  words,  by  an  existing  being ;  for  existence  is  as  a 
reality  imposaible  (it  is  only  an  idea),  except  as  it  itself 
exists  in  a  being.  No  potentiality,  therefore,  which  may 
be  supposed  out  of  the  actual  being  of  God  (unless  it 
exist  in  some  other  being)  can  account  either  for  His 
existence,  or  the  nature  of  that  existence.  Schelling 
erred,  like  others,  in  carrying  causality  out  of  its  pro- 
vince ;  but  while  others  theorise  awake,  he  appears  like 
one  who,  after  following  the  clue  of  a  distant  light 
through  long,  dark  winding  passages,  and  at  length 
reached  the  source  of  that  light,  a  magnificent  palace  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  instead  of  resting  there  in  happiness 
and  content,  should  weary  himself  beating  against  the 
further  walls,  that  he  may  pursue  his  search,  and  at  last, 
&Iling  asleep,  should  continue  hia  travels  in  his  dreams. 
In  distinguishing  between  existence  as  an  actuality  and 
existence  as  a  potentiality,  and  making  the  latter  the 
ground  of  the  former,  Schelling  sets  aside  that  axiom  in 
logic  which  requires  us  to  trace  every  efiect,  not  only  to 
a  cause,  but  an  adequate  cause.  Thus  that  very  theory 
which  is  only  explicable  as  an  attempt  to  appeaae  the 
insatiable  demands  made  by  the  logical  faculty,  itself 
casts  contempt  on  \k«X  fwa^t^.   \  ilED^Mld.  be  the  laat 
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man  to  speak  slightingly  of  this  most  important  intel- 
lectual power,  but  I  must  agree  with  almost  all  who 
have  thought  on  this  subject,  in  maintauung  that  there 
is  a  point  where  it  must  rest  from  ita  labours,  iVs  work 
being  done.  There  is  at  last  a  reaidunm  of  fact  which 
must  be  simpler  accepted,  not  accounted  for.  And  there 
is  an  intellectual  faculty  whose  office  it  seems  to  be  to 
receive  ultimate  truth,  and  to  enable  us  to  believe  thinga 
without  accounting  for  thera.  Phrenologists  have  dis- 
covered in  the  brain,  the  instrument  of  mind,  and  the 
index  of  its  powers,  a  separate  organ  for  this  faculty — 
that  of  wonder.  Now,  I  think  it  will  be  inferred  from 
all  candid  and  truthful  study  of  the  human  constitution, 
that  every  original  faculty  is,  when  duly  and  only  duly 
exercised,  a  power  and  not  a  weakueas.  Power  in  a 
certain  view  is  only  power  when  properly  applied.  That 
muscular  effort  which  we  should  deem  powerful  employed 
to  hurl  down  a  mass  of  rock,  we  should  not  properly  name 
so  if  used  to  rouse  the  infant  from  its  slumber.  Thus  the 
&culty  of  wonder  is  not  a  power  when  it  makes  us  receive 
that  as  an  ultimate  fact  which  we  could  believe  by  reason- 
ing ;  &r  leas  is  it  so  when  it  makes  us  believe  by  means 
of  the  one  what  we  ought  to  disbelieve  by  means  of  the 
other.  But  for  all  this,  wonder  has  its  own  region.  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  exists  in  the  all- 
perfect  mind  of  the  Divine  Being.  Its  region  as  respects 
it  is  that  of  strictly  ultimate  fact.  With  us  it  must  deal 
with  this  fact  so  far  as  discoverable  by  us,  and  also  with 
much  that  is  not  in  reality  ultimate,  but  which  we  must 
receive  as  such,  not  being  able  to  account  tor  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  affected  by  a  truth  as  if 
it  were  ultimate  fact,  and  another  to  believe  that  i 
actually  is  so.    It  U  the  problem  of  philosophy  to  redaM 
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the  mass  of  thia  residnal  iact  to  its  due  limits ;  but  not 
beyond  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  trae  and  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  philosophy  requires  that  this  foon- 
datioD  of  ultimate  fact  be  a  broad  one,  and  not  that 
almost  imperceptible  one  which  some  would  make  it 
It  must  be  one  that  shall  contain  within  itself  is  genu 
all  the  subsequent  facts  of  the  universe,  to  be  clearly 
and  logically  traced  back  to  it  by  connecting  threads  of 
reasoning. 

"  Now,  according  to  one  view  of  his  scheme,  Schelling 
appears  to  me  to  reduce  ultimate  focta  too  much;  ac- 
cording to  another,  not  enough.  If  we  take  his  'ground 
of  existence,'  as  distinguished  from  existence  itself,  as 
ultimate  fact,  containing  in  itself  the  causes  of  all  that 
comes  out  of  it,  then  we  reduce  ultimate  fact  too  much ; 
for  mere  ground  of  existence  does  not  account  for  the 
natiuv  of  the  existence — it  does  not  account  for  Gild's 
having  ceriain  attributes  and  not  others.  If  it  is  sud, 
certain  attributes  alone  are  consislent  with  the  nature  of 
things,  with  eternal  propriety — this  I  allow ;  but  while 
we  are  thus  furnished  with  certain  eternal  reaaons  why 
existence  should  be  as  it  is  and  nothing  else,  these 
reasons  have  no  potency  as  active  causes,  and  therefore 
cannot  in  the  remotest  degree  account  for  facts  as  we  see 
them.  Indeed,  the  very  reasoning  shews  we  have  sought 
to  go  behind  ultimate  fact  to  the  causes  of  it,  which  is 
plainly  absurd.  Then,  as  to  the  creature.  Schelling 
finds  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  God,  it  is  true ;  but 
in  that  part  of  God  which  is  not  Himself  (to  nse  his  own 
expression) — that  is,  not  in  His  will,  nor,  indeed,  His 
proper  being ;  because  the  creature  is  infinitely  different 
from  God,  But  if  the  above  reasoning  is  true  as  to 
Godj  it  moat  alao  &VV^7  V>  (;i\V«x  \«.\nf^.    The  ground 
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of  existence,  if  it  be  not  fiict,  does  not  account  for  fact. 
If,  then,  we  take  the  ground  of  existence  to  be  ultimate 
fact,  we  have  an  immeuae  range  of  actuality  independent 
of  the  will  and  proper  being  of  God ;  which  would  be 
not  only  entirely  contrary  to  revealed,  but  grossly  con- 
trary also  to  natural  religion.  If  this  is  Schelling's 
view,  he  does  not  reduce  ultimate  fact  enough.  Schel- 
ling's is  a  development  theory — a  class  of  theories  which 
possess  two  great  charms ;  first,  aa  gratifying  the  law  of 
parsimony,  requiring  on  starting  to  lake  so  little  for 
granted ;  second,  as  gratifying  the  law  of  progreaa,  so 
much  springing  out  of  that  little.  But  it  is,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  fault  of  development  theories  generally,  and 
of  Schelling's  in  particular,  that  while  they  start,  like 
inverted  cones,  by  covering  a  very  minute  area  of  ulti- 
mate fact,  and  thus  make  but  a  small  initiatory  demand 
on  the  faith  of  their  adherents,  they  are  obliged,  as  the 
scheme  enlarges,  at  every  stage  to  lean  on  supports  of 
faith  resting  on  assumed  ultimate  fact,  without  any  true 
primal  unity. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  yon  to  hear  that  my  dear 
wife  has  been  my  associate  in  the  study  both  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Schelling.  We  have  had  great 
delight  in  reading  these  works  together,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  remarks  here  given  were  first  suggested  to  me  by 
her.  With  her  permission,  I  send  you  a  short  paper 
written  by  her  before  our  marriage,  but  I  must  thank 
you  to  return  it  in  course  of  time. — Yours  ever, 

"  F.  S0UER8." 

Elizabeth's  Paper. 

"  Freitident  Kdwards  classes  the  eternal  existence  of 

being  and  the  attribntea  of  God  under  the  same  kind  of 
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necessity  as  that  which  may  }x  affinned  of  mathematical 
truths ;  but,  with  due  respect  to  so  great  an  authori^, 
to  me  they  seein  to  be  of  a  different  character.  The 
certainty  of  mathematical  truths  springs  from  the  veiy 
conception  of  them.  We  cannot  think  of  twice  two 
objects  without  thinking  of  four  objects.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  half  but  as  less  than  the  whole.  The 
necessity  of  mathematical  truths  results  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  existence  of  space  and  time.  And  we 
cannot  conceive  the  non-existence  of  space  and  time, 
because  wo  cannot  conceive  their  impossibility ;  and  their 
very  essence  is  their  possibility.  They  themflelvea  are 
only  ideas  of  abstract  possibilities ;  the  one,  of  boundless 
extension — the  other,  of  endless  succession  or  duration. 
We  cannot  in  thought  do  away  with  a  possibility,  ex- 
cept by  conceiving  of  it  as  an  impossibility,  and  that 
which  is  conceived  of  at  all  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a 
strict  impossibility,  i.  e.,  an  inconceivabili^.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  the  fact  of  existence.  An  actuality  mtist  be 
conceived  of  as  more  than  conceivable,  as  within  the 
conceivable  and  not  co-exteosive  with  it.  The  real  must 
be  surrounded  by  the  conceivable  that  it  may  have  a 
distinct  character,  that  it  may  be  itself  and  nodiing  else, 
just  as  body  must  be  surrounded  by  space  to  have  an 
outline,  and  to  be  body  at  all.  W^e  must,  therefore,  be 
able  to  pass  away  from  the  contemplation  of  existence 
to  the  idea  of  non-existence,  still  keeping  within  the 
conceivable.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  above  train  of 
reasoning,  it  will  follow  that  the  great  primal  fact  from 
which  all  others  spring — the  existence,  including  the 
attributes,  of  God — is  not  necessary  in  the  first  sense,  of 
its  contrary  being  inconceivable.  And  I  rejoice  to  feel 
it  is  BO,  for  otbemiab  Vov  <;n\&s^  \Wr.  Ueued  frtcts  give 
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OB  plessnre?  It  doea  not  aeem  poasible  to  delight  in 
that  which  we  cannot  conceive  of  as  absent  Tbeee 
trnths  seem  rather  to  be  necessary  in  the  second  sense, 
b^  an  eternal  certainty  preclnsive  of  negation.  It  has 
ever  been  impossible  bnt  that  they  should  be  tme,  be- 
cause, at  any  point  we  may  refer  to  of  the  past  eternity, 
they  had  been  for  an  eternity  past,  and  as  they  were 
independent  of  all  possibility  of  change,  they  were  cer- 
tain to  be  for  an  eternity  to  come. 

"  But  after  all,  this  necessity  ends  in  a  fact,  and  not  in  a 
reason.  Are  these  all-important  tacts,  then,  ever  to  remain 
only  facts  for  ns?  Is  that  imperative  want  in  our  nature 
which  impels  ns  to  account  for  every  fact,  to  be  baulked 
when  we  come  to  those  which  themselveB  acconnt  for  all 
the  rest?  Yes,  it  must  be  so;  it  is  becauBe  they  are 
themselves  the  reason  of  all  the  rest  that  no  reason  will 
ever  be  found  for  them.  The  reason  of  a  thing  must  be 
more  certain  and  necessary  than  the  thing  itself.  But 
nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  except  self-evident  truth,  which  being  shewn  to 
be  only  the  unfolding  of  abstract  possibility — that  is, 
conceivability — cannot  be  the  ground  of  any  actual 
existence ;  for  the  connexion  between  the  ground  of 
existence  and  existence  is  necessary,  whereas  conceiva- 
bility connects  itself  as  easily  with  non-existence  as  with 


"  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  from  all  this?  There 
are  two  conceivable  possibilities,  existence  and  eternal 
non-existence.  Setting  aside  the  argument  from  expe- 
rience, how  much  more  probable  does  the  latter  seem  than 
the  former!  But  the  former  w.  What  more  can  we 
say?  What  can  we  do  throughout  a  long  eternity  bnt 
wonder  and  rejoice?    And  can  it  be,  and  yet  how  can 
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it  not  be,  that  the  blessed  God  himself  ahonld  share 
with  OB  the  joy  of  this  mystery  ?  May  we  not  conceive 
Him  as  ever  rapt  in  one  continuance  of  calm  but  ecstatic 
wonder? — wonder  at  His  own  existence,  wonder  at  His 
own  matchless  perfections,  and  at  the  wide  and  won- 
dtons  anirerse,  tha  outgoing  of  these  perfections !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

GLORY  OF  GOD — OMNISM  NOT  HOSTILE  TO  PROPER  INDIG- 
NATION—OMN  1ST  LIGHT  THROWN  ON  THE  GOSPEL 
SCHEME — CONCLUSION. 

Frederic  to  Mr  OraJiam, 

"  It  often  jars  painfully  on  the  spirit  of  the  Omnist,  after 
dwelling  with  rapture  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
Divine  scheme,  to  come  back  to  the  recollection^  that  to 
many  a  dear  Christian  brother  it  appears  exaggerated 
even  in  its  beauty.  Though  they  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it  even  to  themselves,  we  know  that  our  represen- 
tation of  the  character  and  designs  of  God  is  more  agree- 
able than  tlieir  own  to  many  renewed  and  loving  hearts, 
which  yet  dare  not  believe  it  to  be  the  truth  of  God. 
Thence  must  ensue  a  painful  struggle  which  we  would 
fain  spare  them,  and  may  almost  be  glad  that,  till  they 
can  receive  the  doctrine  into  their  convictions,  they 
should  fail  to  perceive  its  full  excellence.  But  we  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  this  as  a  temporary  relief.  When 
we  have  laid  before  them  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
our  system  true,  we  wish  them  to  feel,  in  its  full  force, 
how  much  it  is  superior.  When  the  new  edifice  has 
arisen  firm  and  beautiful,  we  desire  there  should  be  no 
channels  of  escape  left  open  to  prevent  the  strong  tide 
of  conviction  from  rushing  in  and  demolishing  the  ancient 
fabric. 
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"  Of  these  modes  of  escape,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
effectual,  and  the  most  frequently  resorted  to,  is  furnished 
by  such  vague  and  erroneons  notions  as  yoo,  my  dear 
friend,  seem  to  me  to  entertain  respecting  the  glory  of 
God.  When  I  read  your  words:  'The  creature  is,  I 
am  sometimes  afraid,  all  in  your  plan;  its  happinen 
paramount.  Has  the  Creator,  then,  no  claims?  Are 
not  Hta  rights  the  first  and  foremost,  and  may  not  that 
other  end  he  set  a«de  to  make  way  for  this?'  I  could 
not  help  mentally  exclaiming,  '  Ah,  my  brother,  thou 
art  assuredly  now  aiming  wide  of  the  mark.  Whatever 
we  deny  to  God,  we  must  not  deny  Him  exalted  virtue. 
And  is  exalted  virtue  consistent  with  a  selfish  aim?' 
'  Not  in  us,'  perhaps  you  will  reply, '  because  we  are  so 
puny  J  but  with  God  it  is  different.  His  happiness  is, 
in  reality,  worth  more  than  that  of  ail  the  univene 
beside ;  and  so  may  He  deem  it  himself.'  To  this  sup- 
posed remark  1  shall  not  attempt  a  fiill  reply.  That 
God  feels  a  direct  delight  in  His  own  happiness,  I  have 
no  doubt,  for  no  being  could  be  perfect  without  it ;  but 
equally  am  I  persuaded  that  He  who  has  taught  the 
highest  and  holiest  beings,  as  truly  as  the  humblest,  to 
make  the  happiness  of  self  subordinate  to  that  of  the  non- 
self  (Jesus,  we  know,  pleased  not  himself),  will  not  find 
in  His  own  perfections  a  reason  for  departing  from  the 
same  rule.  Divines  generally  have  (as  I  deem  rightly) 
agreed  that  God's  chief  happiness  springs  from  the  good, 
physical  and  moral,  of  His  creaturea ;  and,  in  accordance 
witli  this,  He  has  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Himself  the 
attribute  of  love.  Will  it  be  complained  by  you  or 
others  that  this  brings  Him  too  much  into  dependence 
npon  His  creatures?  How  is  it  with  onnelves?  The 
wants  of  t\te  heail,  \>b  ^Ibc^  t«.^<E«A.  ist  'cnl^  m  its  tmeat 
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and  best  riches.  Such  dependence  is  nobler  than  inde- 
pendence. Besides,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  after  all,  to 
conceive  of  an  independent  source  of  happiness.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  secured  in  what  is  commonly  designated 
Hie  glory  of  God,  This  is  a  term  which,  I  fancy,  has 
been  very  much  more  used  than  understood.  As  em- 
ployed in  Scripture,  it  bears  in  different  places  quite 
different  meanings.  On  these  I  need  not  enter.  In  one 
of  its  senses  (as  set  forth  by  President  Edwards)  it 
embodies  the  most  glorious  of  conceivable  consumma- 
tions— the  communication  of  God  himself,  and  of  His 
communicable  attributes,  to  an  ever-widening  universe. 
In  a  lower  and  more  temporary  sense,  indeed^  it  describes 
the  honour  obtained  by  God  in  the  punishment  and 
destruction  of  His  enemies.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  glory  that  He  reaps  from  this  source?  Not  the 
vulgar  satisfaction  of  earth's  selfish  and  ensanguined 
conquerors  in  a  triumph  obtained  by  mere  force  of  will 
or  prowess.  His  triumph,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  the 
triumph  of  justice  and  holiness.  He  may  well  delight 
in  the  honour  and  applause  redounding  to  Him  from  an 
admiring  and  responding  universe,  from  the  vindication 
of  these  attributes.  And  we,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
conceive  ourselves  feeling  a  high  satisfaction  in  this 
triumph  of  the  right^  even  though  it  involve  the  severe 
punishment  of  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  for 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  that  punishment  be  finite  and 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  Adam  Smith  has  shewn 
how,  even  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  human  nature, 
a  wrath  that  ceases  to  be  dignified  and  just,  and  be- 
comes fierce  and  revengeful,  cannot  carry  along  with  it 
the  sympathy  of  the  impartial  spectator,  which^  on  the 
contrary,  turns  into  a  recoiling  indignation.    How,  then^ 
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can  we  expect  that  it  Bhonld  produce  any  complaoencf 
in  the  just,  calm  minds  of  angels  and  of  purified  saints,  if 
thej  saw  Him  who  is  possessed  of  all  might  wielding  it 
eternally  to  crush  and  toituie  Hia  foes,  and  never,  never 
to  reconcile  and  restore? 

"  It  is  fearful  to  think  what  distorted  conceptions  of 
the  character  of  God  have,  hy  means  of  views  like  these, 
obtained  currency  in  the  world.  Will  you,  dear  Chris- 
tian brother,  continue  to  countenance  the  calumny? 
You  have  done  so  unwittingly  hitherto,  but  henceforth 
it  would  be  perhaps  less  innocently.  If  this  letter  leaves 
yon  still  doubtful  on  the  subject,  I  entreat  you  not  to 
rest  till,  by  singleness  of  heart,  and  earnest  prayer  to 
God  for  His  guidance,  you  are  led  to  some  satisfactory 
conclusion.  In  matters  of  such  solemn  importance  we 
are  ever  sti^ongest  and  safest  in  clear  certainty.  Tet 
must  we  guard  tremblingly  against  a  certainty  that  may 
be  termed  wilfiil — the  result  not  of  satisfied,  bnt  of  sttfi^ 
conviction.  This  is  far  worse  than  a  lifelong  doubt 
What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  certainty  springing  from 
conviction.  May  you,  my  friend,  attain  to  this!  Aud 
I  surely  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  this  certainty 
will  lead  you  far  away  from  that  fearful  doctrine  which, 
in  my  view,  is  alike  so  dishonouring  to  God  and  so 
inimical  to  man.  Meanwhile  at  least,  while  any  doubt 
remains,  pollute  not  yonr  lips  with  its  utterance.  Pause 
— pause  long,  ere  you  again  repeat  the  threat  of  eternal 
DAMNATION." 

Eltzoheth  to  Mrs  Merlon. 

"  Thank  you  for  sending  me  your  friend's  letter.    I 

am  glad  always  to  hear  of  attention  being  drawn  to  the 

sabject,  thoag\L  no  o&«i  ^<:M.  ^Uould  in  the  meantime 
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result.  What  do  you  aaj  to  the  objection  she  makes, 
that  she  cannot  but  suspect  there  ia  some  fallacj  in  the 
erguments,  because  the  scheme  seems  to  set  aside  as 
inappropriate  feelings  of  indignation  and  wrath,  which 
yet  appear  abundantly  sanctioned  in  Scripture?  Mr/ 
answer  would  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
hosbatid.  If  your  friend  could  see  him,  aa  I  have  done, 
with  cheeks  pale  and  lips  quivering  with  wrath  as  he 
spoke  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  or  the  abominations  of 
despotic  oppression,  while  his  clear,  rich,  and  direct  voice 
uttered  the  strongest  words  of  condemnation  which  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  would  permit  him  to  employ,  she 
wonld  see  that  Omnism  has  not  dried  up  his  power  of 
indignation.  Perhaps  she  would  say,  At  the  time  he 
feels  in  this  manner  he  is  not  an  Omnist;  and  it  is  true 
.that  from  the  limitation  of  the  human  mind  he  c&nnot 
at  that  time  be  realising  the  Divine  idea  to  which  every 
being  in  creation  will  one  day  be  assimilated.  At  that 
moment,  indeed,  the  tyrant  is  to  him  only  a  tyrant,  and 
as  such  must  share  his  hatred  of  tyranny.  But  let  him 
be  reminded  that  the  tyrant  even  is  not  only  a  tyrant,  but 
that  many-sided  thing  a  man;  let  it  be  suggested  that 
he  shall  be  punished  for  his  crime  by  one  hour  beyond 
his  due ;  and  his  feeling  for  him  will  instantly  turn  into 
pity,  and  his  anger  be  turned  against  his  punisher.  Tiiis 
he  would  feel  for  any  one  of  his  fellow-creatures — for 
Nero,  for  Satan,  nay  (for  this  is  perhaps  a  stronger  teat 
still),  for  his  most  malicious  human  enemy.  His  indig- 
nation, therefore,  is  even  at  its  height  consistent  with 
Omnism.  But  is  it  for  that  less  noble,  less  godlike?  I 
think  not.  It  is,  indeed,  very  much  because  his  tender- 
ness for  man  as  such  is  so  great,  that  I  feel  his  wrath 
against  man  aa  the  cold-blooded  ciimiual  is  something 
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that  woald  to  me  be  awful,  did  not  mj  own  heart  so 
passionately  throb  in  unison  with  tlie  feeling." 

Frederic  to  Mr  Bnice. 

"  My  dear  Mk  Bruce, — I  am  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity you  afford  me  of  testing  tlie  power  of  my  '  milder 
and  more  enlarged  views,'  in  reconciling  to  evangelism 
a  candid  and  interesting  mind  scared  from  it  apparently 
by  the  seeming  harjilLiie^s  and  hijustice  of  its  elemeutd. 
When  leisure  {>ermits,  I  hope  to  discuss  the  question 
more  fully  and  satisfactorily  with  yonr  friend.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  thoughts  which  I 
should  be  glad  yon  brought  under  his  eye. 

"  No  claim  is  srronger  than  tliat  of  dependence.  Aa, 
therefore,  each  derived  being  depends  entirely  on  irs 
original,  not  only  for  the  fact  but  the  natnie  of  its 
existence,  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end  of  its  course, 
supreme  justice  will  secure  to  the  creature  that,  if  subject 
for  a  time  to  evil,  moral  and  physical,  it  should,  as  an 
individual,  in  ihe  end  find  this  evil  counterbalanced  by 
equal  good.  This  is  all  that  justice  can  demand.  It  is 
true  that  God,  as  a  perfect  being,  is  more  than  just.  He 
adds  to  justice  which  requires  a  balance,  love  which 
desires  a  preponderance,  of  good.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  love's  demands  are  debts  to  love  itself,  not 
to  its  objects.  The  creature  can  ask  nothing  more  than 
justice.  Love,  while,  as  being  pertecf,  it  embraces  all 
creation,  is  yet  perfectly  free  to  have  in  addition  special 
objects  of  favour,  when  it  is  bounty,  and  itself  to  choose 
which  these  objects  shall  be,  when  it  is  sovereignty. 
Love  is  free  indeed ;  but,  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  cannot 
he  arbitrary,  as  it  must  ever  be  directed  by  wisdom,  and 
be  at  once  animatft^  «n^  wscVt.^^  V^  ■^■««x.    If  we 
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may  judge  also  by  the  analogies  of  the  physical  world, 
beauty  and  fitness  put  in  tlieir  claim  for  some  variety  of 
apportionment  of  that  overplus  of  good  whicli  follows  the 
satisfaction  of  justice.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  tliat, 
ill  the  end,  variety  may  give  place  to  a  subliraer  same- 
ness, and  self,  though  not  individuality,  be  so  completely 
lost,  that  the  happiness  of  all  shall  be  completely  that  of 
each,  and,  therefore,  all  be  equally  blest.  But  now  we 
are  speaking  of  the  long,  long  interim. 

"  That  is  iu  theology  a  very  useful  distinction  which 
is  gained  by  our  viewing  things  according  to  their  ante- 
rior aspects,  whereby  the  creature,  considered  purely  as 
a  derived  existence,  depends  on  its  original  for  its  moral 
qualities  as  well  as  its  physical  conditions  ;  or,  in  a  pos- 
terior light,  as  supposing  the  creature  ah'eady  possessed 
of  a  certain  suchness  of  character.  We  may  thus  dis- 
tinguish between  anterior  and  posterior  bounty ;  and  if 
we  cast  our  eyes  abroad  over  the  world,  we  shall  see 
innumerable  illustrations  of  both.  If  we  embrace  even 
the  limited  scope  of  mundane  experience,  we  find  some 
beings  both  morally  and  pliysically  blessed  far  above 
what  the  claims  of  anterior  justice  would  demand,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  ordinary  lot  of  man  (o  be  happier  than 
he  deserves.  Natural  religion  hints,  and  revelation 
plainly  declares,  that  eventually  the  better  disposition 
will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  better  condition.  But  it 
is  by  its  reversal  of  what  may  be  termed  the  natural 
order  in  the  bestowment  of  these  blessings — by  placing 
justihcatioQ  first,  and  sanctification  second — that  the 
scheme  of  grace  forms  so  distinguished  an  exhibition  of 
posterior  bounty. 

"  It  is  this  precedence  of  justification  to  sanctification 
which  leads  to  a  point  I  specially  desired  to  consider — 
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the  condition  to  whicli,  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  salva- 
tion is  maintained  to  be  attached — namely,  faith  in  the 
Atonement.  Now,  considering  that  this  feith  ia  physi- 
cally impossible  to  a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race,  and 
intellectually  impossible  to  another  class,  I  do  not  deny 
that  this  condition  may,  pritaS  facie,  appear  hareb  in  the 
extreme.  And  if  either  kind  of  justice  hinged  upon  it 
at  all,  it  really  would  be  so ;  but  if  these  are,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  I  deem  scriptural  they  decidedly  are, 
quite  independent  of  it,  and  the  question  is  one  of  mere 
bounty,  I  do  not  know  that,  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  look  on  every  event  as  pre-ordained  by  God, 
every  privilege,  and  every  denial  of  privilege,  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  traceable  to  His  eternal 
decree,  this  condition  involves  a  greater  difficulty  than 
any  other  that  could  have  been  imposed. 

"  If  we  first  accept  of  the  doctrine  of  aubstitntion,  we 
shall  see,  I  think,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  choice  of  faith, 
the  principle  whicti  appropriates  this  substitution,  as  the 
formal  condition  of  its  attainment  If  it  be  objected  that 
faith,  being  an  intellectual  act,  has  in  itself  no  moral 
excellence  to  fit  it  to  be  thus  rewarded,  I  would  reply 
that  that  ia  the  reason  expressly  given  in  Scripture  why 
it  was  chosen.  '  It  is  of  faith  that  it  may  be  of  grace.' 
While  very  much  of  the  happiness  which  accrues  even  to 
the  unconverted  man  in  this  life  springs  from  the  Divine 
love,  I  do  not  think  it  correct  to  say  it  all  does.  In  the 
high  sense  which  I  have  treated  of,  some  of  it  is  really 
owing  to  His  justice,  as  a  balance  to  the  other  allotment 
of  evil.  It  is  certain  that  the  idea  often  springs  up  in 
the  natural  heart  that  a  good  man  deserves  to  be  happy, 
and  though  the  notion  is  clearly  often  carried  mach  too 
&r,  yet  it  appean  to  xiv«,  ^a  a^  cxx^na.^  «»)K&.t^  ta  rest  on 
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troth.  But  if  tbia  same  principle  were  applied  to  thoBe 
more  exalted  blessings  which  the  gospel  promises  and 
procures — its  present  riches  and  its  future  rewards — how 
lamentablj,  how  ungratefally  wrong  would  be  the  con- 
clusion !  It  ia  easy  to  see  how  the  attaching  salvation, 
in  the  first  place,  to  faith  bestowed  on  man  without  refer- 
ence to  previous  character,  and  the  subsequent  bestow- 
ment  of  spiritual  graces,  should  tend,  even  as  a  mechan- 
ism, to  obviate  this  fatal  mistake,  while  in  fact  the  re- 
nunciation of  self-righteousness  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  those  Calvinistic  divines  who  have  studied 
the  matter  on  its  experimental  side,  as  an  elementary 
condition  of  the  saved  state." 

Conclusion. 

As  they  were  on  their  journey  homewards  ftom  Ash- 
burn,  Mrs  Merton  said  to  her  husband :  "  You  remem- 
ber, William,  how  you  used  to  describe  Mr  Somers  to 
me  soon  after  our  marriage.  I  seldom  wished  to  know 
any  one  more,  and  I  hnd  him  almost  exactly  what  I  had 
pictured  liim,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  That  is  because 
his  character  is  so  Tegukar.  I  divide  characters  into 
regular  and  irregular.  The  last  are  generally  thought 
the  moat  interesting,  and  heroes  of  romance  are  almost 
exclusively  chosen  from  that  class.  Bat  Mr  Somen  is  a 
proof  what  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  satiafacdon,  may  be 
inspired  by  a  character  that  is  regular,  if  it  be  also  rich. 
Mr  Somera'  personal  piety  has  come  out  much  more,  I 
think,  during  this  visit  than  during  the  one  they  paid  to 
us.     Does  it  not  strike  you  so?" 

"  Well,  I  always  had  a  very  strong  opinion  of  his 
personal  piety." 

"  I  know  you  had.    But  I  used  always  to  find  I  Sifgned. 
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80  well  with  religions  people ;  and  with  him  I  differed 
every  night,  and  that  a  little  puzzled  me,  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  the  neceeaarily  controverBial  character  of  our  con- 
versations kept  tlie  personal  element  a  good  deal  out  of 
sight." 

Mr.  M. — "  Besides,  you  wanted  then  tlie  advantage  of 
those  thousand  nameless  testa  of  a  man's  character  which 
yoa  gain  when  living  in  his  own  house.  For  instance, 
I  had  no  idea  how  largely  he  suhacribes  to  religions 
objects.  Omnism  has  not  curtailed  his  liberality,  what- 
ever else  it  has  done.  It  was  chiefly  throngh  his  mother 
I  learnt  this.  You  know  she  is  an  outspoken  woman; 
and,  with  no  idea  of  ostentation  or  parade,  she  certainly 
takes  pleasure  in  descanting  on  the  merits  of  her  eon. 
t^he  said,  too,  it  was  the  greatest  delight  to  her  to  find 
hie  wife  so  one  with  him  in  this  respect." 

Mrs  M.—"  They  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  one,  both 
in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal  and  the  diffusiveness  of  their 
charity.  But  there  is  one  difference  between  them  which 
struck  me.  Mr  Somers,  though  not  in  the  very  least 
conceited,  has  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  himself  before 
men,  whereas  before  God  he  not  only  feels,  as  proved 
by  his  prayers,  a  strong  aelf-emptying  humility,  but 
intense  convictions  of  sin ;  whereas  Mrs  Somerfr — dear 
Elizabeth,  I  mean — who  is  naturally  so  diffident,  does 
not  appear  to  have  nearly  such  strong  convictions  of  sin, 
though  her  conscience  is  naturally  very  delicate." 

Mr  M. — "  If  it  is  as  you  say,  and  you  are  probably 
right,  though  I  cannot  say  I  perceived  any  such  defi- 
ciency in  Mrs  Somers" 

Mrs  M. — "  Oh,  I  do  not  speak  of  it  at  all  as  a  deficiency, 
but  only  as  not  being  so  characteristic  of  her  piety  as  one 
might  have  exi^ected." 
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J/r  M. — "  Well,  if  this  difference  which  you  describe 
really  exists,  it  is  one  proof  among  a  thousand  of  llie 
sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  operations.  He 
is  not  bound  to  conform,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  frequently 
does  not  conform,  to  the  outline  presented  by  the  natural 
character," 

When  ihey  were  drinking  tea  in  their  own  home  that 
night,  after  a  silence  Mr  Merton  exclaimed,  "  They  are 
a  happy  couple !  I  sometimes  tremble  to  think  how 
happy." 

"  Dear  William,  do  not  speak  so !  We  do  not  know 
all  their  experience,  you  know.  When  they  were  with 
us,  from  their  own  complete  exemption  from  such  trials, 
they  could  have  had  no  conception  of  the  pecuniai'y 
anxieties  which  sometimes  weigh  uh  down  to  the  ground. 
And  we  may  be  (juite  as  unaware  of  some  secret  anxiety 
or  deep  inward  want,  which,  in  a  measure,  mars  tbeir 
iiappiness.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  their  happi- 
ness is  as  perfect  as  it  would  be  ea.'^y  to  tind  this  side  the 
grave.  And  that  which  chiefly  constitutes  it  is  unassail- 
able by  any  storm,  being  built  on  the  true  rock." 

Sophia  Miln-ood  to  Elizabeth. 
"  With  what  delight  do  I  look  back  to  my  visit  to 
Ashbuni!  I  felt  so  happy  to  witness  the  excellent 
understanding  which  exists  between  you  and  each  mem- 
ber of  your  husband's  family,  and  especially  the  affec- 
tion between  yourself  and  his  noble  mother.  But  it  is 
your  relationsliip  together,  and  particularly  the  ineffable 
repose  of  each  in  tiie  other  which  tilled  me  with  joy.  I 
know,  dear  Mrs  Somers,  that  you  have  often  thanked 
God  for  sending  you  messages  of  reproof  through  your 
ft llo IV -creatures ;  but  still  it  is  sweet  that  through  'jqiis 
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husband  He  only  Bends  jou  messages  of  love.  Ton  can 
say  of  him  with  the  same  certaintj  as  David  coald  of 
Ahimaaz,  son  of  Zadok,  '  He  bringeth  good  tidings.' 
But  what — will  you  allow  me  to  aay  it  ? — appeared  to 
me  still  more  beaatiliil  in  your  mutual  affection  was,  its 
being  80  entirely  unexcluaive.  That  you  love  each  other 
makes  you  not  love  other  people  less,  but  mot«.  I  think 
I  hear  you  say, '  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  Om- 
nists?'  And  you  are  right.  Such  is,  indeed,  the 
genuine  tendency  of  the  doctrine.  Then  there  is  this 
charming  reBex  result  from  particular  afTectiona  of  this 
character,  that  those  which  come  within  their  immediate 
presence  ai-e,  when  of  congenial  spirit,  instead  of  im- 
poverished, enriched  thereby.  If  our  friend  Mr  Merton 
saw  what  I  tun  writing,  he  would  declare  I  had  become 
at  last  a  convert  to  matrimony.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
If  ifou  had  not  married,  it  would  have  been  a  great  mis- 
take, and  decidedly  going  out  of  God's  way  as  well  as 
your  own ;  and,  of  course,  this  is  applicable  to  a  thousand 
marriages  far  leas  perfect.  But  to  speak  of  that  as  the 
only  proper  sphere  for  woman,  and  thus  lead  her  earnestly 
to  deaire  it  for  ita  own  sake,  appears  to  me  a  misinter- 
pretation of  nature  (nature  which,  in  a  high  and  wide 
view,  is  far  more  elective  than  comports  with  a  notion 
such  as  this),  providence,  and  revelation.  Some  would 
suppose  this  philosophising  on  my  part  a  reaction  from 
personal  sorrow  and  disappointment ;  but  your  kindness 
and  penetration  will  judge  it  more  truly.  I  have  often 
thought,  dear  friend,  of  your  confidence  respecting  me 
that  I  should  be  blessed,  though  not  in  the  same  manner 
with  yourself.     Your  trust  has  been  amply  justified. 

"  It  ia  time  that,  in  return  for  the  gentle  sympathy  yon 
so  early  accoiiei  to  wmo^i  lil  -vVn"^  \  ^WkV^  hinted,  I 
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should  give  70a  a  fuller  confidence.  When  you  first 
knew  me,  you  judged  rightly  when  you  said,  you 
thought  that  sorrow  had  been  largely  mingled  in  my 
cup.  This  could  not  fitil  to  be  when  he,  on  whom  with 
a  long  unchastened  heart  I  had  bestowed  all  the  riches 
of  my  affections,  and  who  idolised  me  at  a  time  when 
neither  of  us  knew  who  was  our  chief  good,  was  snatched 
from  me  in  the  prime  of  life.  Ah,  I  almost  wonder  now 
how  I  could  live  without  my  present  hope  concerning 
him.  When  I  came  to  see  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  I  perceived  that  he  had  certainly  not  found  it, 
but  had  perversely  followed  his  own  devices.  I  could 
not  believe  him,  therefore,  among  the  blest.  I  feel  sure 
I  never  realised  the  alternative.  Yet  sometimes  an  acute 
conception  of  it  darted  through  me  like  agony.  Now, 
however,  how  different,  when  beyond  all  I  have  a  hope, 
a  certainty  to  fall  back  upon !  But  I  should  not,  nor  do 
I  rejoice  in  this  blessed  doctrine  chiefly  for  any  private 
hope  or  joy.  I  find,  as  you  have  done,  that  it  has  ex- 
panded, as  nothing  ever  did  before,  my  universal  love. 
It  has  brought  with  it,  indeed,  a  certain  insulation  of 
spirit.  You  know  we  wrote  about  this  at  the  beginning. 
Some  say  there  are  very  many  who  at  heart  are  Univer- 
salists  in  tliis  country.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  have  not 
discovered  them.  No ;  my  experience  still  is  this,  that 
he  who  cannot  still  the  yearning  for  his  brother's  sym* 
pathy,  nor  endure  his  brother's  suspicion ;  he  who  can- 
not live  in  a  solitude  of  the  spirit,  nor  bear  the  weight  of 
a  secret,  though  it  be  one  of  love  and  joy ;  he  who  is  not 
content  with  the  loveliness  of  his  own  treasure,  though 
by  others  it  be  slighted,  nor  with  his  own  love  and  its 
future  pure  and  perfect  satisfaction,  though  it  win  no  love 
in  return,  must  not  turn  to  Omnism.     But  he  who  has 
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braved  all  this,  and  examined  into,  and  received  the 
precious  doctrine  in  its  definiteness  and  plenitude,  will 
find  in  it  not  the  ^hidden  hope'  alone,  the  'notice 
faintly  understood/  which  are  too  often  overborne  by  the 
questionings  of  doubt  and  the  contradictions  of  woe,  but 
that  steady  flow  of  serene  yet  rapturous  expectation, 
which  a  well-grounded  fiaith  alone  can  supply.  With  it 
he  need  not  flee  for  beauty  and  for  joy  to  the  land  of 
dreams,  for  reality  itself  will  be  transfigured  in  the  light 
of  a  higher  Reality.  By  it  will  love's  most  daring  dreams 
be  stamped  with  the  sober  certainty  of  £bu^  and  reason's 
most  unfettered  requirements  justified  by  distinct  and 
harmonious  realisation. 

"  *  SBenn  bu  Sraumgef&^Ie  fud^ft,  fie^  ^ier  ISraumgefu^Ie ! 
SBenn  tu  Sid^tgebanfen  fud^ft  fie^  ^ier  gic^tgebanfcn !' " 


THE  END. 
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